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" It is impossible to deny that the polity 
of the Church of Rome is the very 
masterpiece of human wisdom. 'In 
truth, nothing but such a polity could, 
against such assaults, have borne up 
such doctrines. The experience of 
twelve hundred eventful years, the 
ingenuity and patient care of forty 
generations of statesmen have im- 
proved that polity to such perfection 
that mong the contrimees which 
have been devised for controlling mil- 
{ind, it occupies the highest place.” 

MACAUUV. 



This hQo\ is dedic&ted to all 
those who, inespectipe oj 
mtionality, me, or religion, 
stripe to bring mn out of the 
dar\ shadows of past ages into 
a world in which the ratiotial 
power of the hmm intellect 
shall brighten the indmdual 
and collecupe life of a deceived 
and sttffering mankind, 



FOREWORD 

The content of this work deals not only with the rdle' which 
the Catholic Church has, played in world politics, but also 
with' social, political, and military events in almost all- the 
major countries of the world. 

To compress these events into one book has not been an easy 
task, especially when bearing in mind that the period within 
which such events have occurred comprises almost fifty years 
from the commencement of our century. Into these fifty years 
have been crammed two world wars, the rise and fall of 
Fascism and Nazism, the appearance and the great inroads 
made by world-wide economic, social, and political ideologies 
and systems which have tried to shape society according to 
their tenets and whose struggle has been no mean contribution 
to the cahelysm so far experienced by the twentieth century* > 

The fact that many events which seem to have nothing to 
do with religion in general or > with the Catholic Church in 
particular have been dealt with in a book which sets out to 
examine the influence of the Catholic Church in society may 
at first sight seem out of place. But it will soon be seen that 
this is not the case. 

On the contrary, economic, social, political, and even mili- 
tary, issues are so closely interrelated with the religious beliefs 
and practices of men and nations that they cannot but be 
either directly or, more often, indirectly influenced by them. 

This is especially so when religion exerts its influence 
through a rigid and well-establishra world-wide insdtudon 
like that of the Catholic Church. 

The non-religious issues, events, men, systems, and ideolo- 

f ies, which of necessity have be^ brought into the book have 
een examined only in the light of their relationship with the 
Catholic Churcli. To do otherwise would have necessitated, 
not a volume, but a whole Hbra^. 

This should be borne in mina by readers who may think 
that certain haopenings, alien to the Catholic Church, should 
have been dealt with more copiously. It has been my honest 
end^vour to remedy this as far as is compatible with the size, 

vil - 
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nature and scope of the book. When compelled to be concise, 
I have, whenever possible, quoted documentary evidence and 
dates to give authority to the statements. 

Although the events with which this book deals fall 
mainly within the last twenty years, it has on more than 
one occasion been necessary to give a sketch of a rdigious, 
social, or political situation during the last quarter of the nin^ 
teenth century, the better to interpret more recent happenings, 

In addition, it has been deemed useful to deal at some 
length with the diplomatic, and above all religious, machinery 
of the Catholic Church as well as with certain basic prin- 
ciples through which it strives to maintain and further its 
influence in our contemporary world. 

I only hope that this labour will help to throw a light 
on ^ acdvlties and influence of that great religious-political 
institution, die Catholic Church, and on the happenings of 
a national, international, and world-wide character which, 
during the last few decades, have shaken our world to its 
foundations. 

If that is^ achieved, I shall feel content to have contri- 
buted, even in a modest way, to a better understanding of the 
errors of the past; and, by making the reader more alive to 
die difficulties of the future, help in the rebuilding of a less- 
bewildered, confused, and gloomy world. 

Avro Manhattan. 


London, 191)7. 
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CHAPTER X 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN THE 
MODERN WORLD 

The fundamenml features of the Catholic Church— The Catholic 
Church as a spiritual and moral authority— Its power to influence 
social and political issues— The Vatican as a religious and political 
World Power. 

To write about the influence exercised by religion in general, 
and by Christianity in particular, in the affairs of a century 
preoccupied with gigantic ethical, social, economic, and 
political problems, might seem at first a waste of time. For 
reUeiotn, although still deeply rooted in the modern world, is 
no longer a factor that can seriously compete with the more 
cogent forces of an economic and social nature by wiucli our 
contemporary civilization is convulsed. This is emphasized 
when attention is drawn to a particular brand of Christianity 
— ^namely, Catholicism. While admitting that Catliolicism, 
as a religion, is still very powerful in certain countries, one is 
apt to minimize, or even dismiss altogether, the rdle it plays 
in the social, political, and military cataclysms which continue 
to shake our world. 

The general attitude towards religion as such, and towards 
Christianity, be it Protestant or Camolic, is that, whether or 
not they still seek power, they are to-day relegated into the 
background, whence they cannot to any serious extent in- 
fluence the course of social and political events, cither in, the 
domestic or international spheres. The fact is, that religion 
has lost, and continues to lose, ground everywhere. The in- 
dividual, as well as society, is far more concerned with weekly 
wages, the exploitation of raw materials, the financial budget, 
unem^oymept, the race towards perfecting the best tools of 
destruction and untrapping cosmic forces, and thousands of 
other problems of a practical nature. That helps to maintain 
an illusion which not only does not correspond to actuality, 
but in the Itog run is harmful. 

This is especially the case when tlie rdle played by the 
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Catholic Church is considered. For Catholicism, notwith- 
standing its enormous loss in numbers and influence, is still 
more aUve and aggressive than ever, and exercises a greater 
influence on the national and international events whidi cul- 
minated in the First and Second World Wars than at first 
seems possible. 

That Catholicism to-day is still a great spiritual power tliat 
can influence the course of world history is sustained, not by 
mere theoretical assertions, but by crude reality. Other re- 
ligions or religious denominations do still exercise a more or 
less great influence on modern society, but their ability to 
shape the course of events cannot in any way be compared 
with that of the Catholic Church. 

This is due to several factors peculiar to the Catholic 
Church, of which the most characteristic arc the following; — 

I ((7) CatholiclBm’s nijmerical atrengdi, its nominal memliers, at the 
end ot the Second World War, being over 380,000,000.^ 

(^) The fact that the bulk of Catholics live in the leading continents-^ 
c,g., Europe and the Americas, 

The fact that the Catholic Church has Catholics in every corner 
of the world. 

2, The roirit diat moves the Catholic Churcli and which makes it oct 
with the firm conviction that its fundamental mission Is to convert the 
whole of mankind, not to Christianity, but to CatiioUcism. 

3. The fact that die Catholic Church, unlike Protestantism or any other 
religion, has a formidable reli^us organization spreading over the 
whde planet, At the head of this organuadon stands .the Pope, whose 
task is to maintain. and proclaim (he immutability of certain spiritual 
principles pn which Catholicism stands, His efforts are directed Co the 
furtherance of the interests of the Catholic Chiirdi in the world. 

The cumulative effect of these factors is the creation of a 
compaet religious-spiritual bloc, which is the most efficient 
and militant power of its kind in the modern world. 

The Catholic Church, more than any other religious de- 
nomination, cannot confine itself to a merely religious sphere. 
For the fact tliat it believes its mission to be that of main- 
taining and furthering the spiritual dominion of Catholicism 

* The inhabitants of the earth number about two thousand millions. The 
princiMl religions are divided as follows: 845,000,000 Buddhists. Hindus, 
etc.; 380,000.000 Catholics; 250,000.000 Mohammedans; ^4o.'boo,aoo Protes- 
tants; 180,000,000 Schismatics. Orthodox, etc.; 16,000,000 Jews. «. 
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brings it immediately into contact- — and very often conflict — 
with fields adjoining religion. Rclimons principles consist not 
only of theological and spiritual rarmulEe, but invariably of 
moral and ethical, and often of sodal elements. As they can- 
not be neatly dissected, and as it is impossible to label each 
one separately according to its religious, moral, etliical, or 
social nature it is extremely difficult to separate them. When- 
ever religious dogmas are favourably or adversely affected, 
moral, etmeal, and social principles arc automatically involved. 

As religious principles affect ediical and social principles, 
the step from these to the economic, and finally political, 
sphere is very short. In many cases this sequence is unaroid- 
ahle, and even when it is thought advisable to keep religious 
problems v^ithin the purely rdigious field, this is in reality 
an impossibility, owing to tins multiple nature of spiritual 
princi^es. The practical consequence of this is that, when- 
ever a given Church proclaims, condemns, or favours a certain 
spiritud principle, its condemnation or support reverberates 
in semi-religious and even non-rdigious fidds; consequently 
the Church, whether willingly or not, influences problems 
which are not its direct concern; 

In the particular case of the Catholic Church, this is brought 
to an extreme, for the simple reason that Catholicism is more 
^d than any other religion as regards the spiritual fidd. 
Tb this is added the fact that a good Catholic owes blind 
obedience to his Church and must put his Church’s intoest 
before any social or political matter. Since this body comprising 
millions of such Catholics, living all over the world, hangs on 
the words of the Pope, it is easy to sec the long-range power 
that the Catholic Churdi can exercise in non-religious sucres. 

To give an jllustradon : the Catholic Church, in its 
quality of a religious institution, asserts that when a man and 
a woman are united by the sacrament of matrimony, no power 
on earth can' loose tlie bonds between them. Modern sodety, 
on the other hand, admitting that a marriage might be a 
failure, has created a set of emical and legal tenets according 
to which those bonds may be cut. As the Catholic Church 
considers this to be wrong, it endeavours to fight such prin- 
ciples by ah means in its power. It not only condemns mem 
in th^ rdigious-moral fidd, but orders all Catholics to reject 
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and fight the principles and practice of divorce. Thus, when 
a Catholic becomes a member of the legislative body of a given 
country where a Bill legalizing divorce comes up for dis- 
cussion, he must put his religious duty first and fight and vote 
against such a Bul. In tliis way the religious issue of divorce 
becomes not only a question of moral and ethical principles, 
but also a social problem of great importance. 

Another typical example is that, whereas modern society 
and modern ethics have accepted tlic theory and use of con- 
traceptives, these arc condemned by the Catholic Church, 
whiem asserts that the only function of die union of the sexes 
is procreation. This it asserts regardless of social or economic 
factors, such as whether the children thus born will have suffi- 
cient food to eat, whether they will get adequate education, 
and so on. The cumulative result of this religious injunction 
is that millions of married couples, to obey me law of ^ their 
Church, procreate regardless or their own or tlieir country’s 
social and economic condition, thus producing or aggravating 
serious problems of a demographic, economic, or political 
nature. 

The Church asserts t^t it has the right to teach moral 
principles as well as religious ones. It deoiares, for instance, 
that mt right of private ownership is inviolable, which is 
against the principles of a great movement'of social, economic, 
and political cfa^acter known under the general term of 
‘'Socialism.” As Socialism, in its various shapes and forms, is 
a purelv social and political movement^ trying to enforce its 
principles on the economic, social, and politicsu life of society. 
It follows that it is l^und to incur the hostility of the Catholic 
Church. Such hostility automatically leads the Church into 
social and political arenas. Catholics, because they must blindly 
obey ffieir Church, must fight the theory and practice of 
Socialism; and this they do in tlictr capacity as citizens. 
Members of Parliament, or as individuals in the ranks of sonic 
powerful political party. 

There are innumerable cases of tliis kind, from which it is 
evident that the Catholic Cliurcli cannot avoid interfering in 
social and political issues. The practical result of this interfer- 
ence of refifflous and moral tenets in non-rcligious fields is 
tliat die Camolic Church is continually intervening, ifi one 
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way or another, in die social and political life of societ/ in 
general and of certain countries and individuals in particular. 
This interference may be of a mild or violent nature, depend- 
ing on the reaction of the non-religious spheres to the voice of 
the Church, 

Thus it happens that Catholic countries, where the le^sla- 
don of the State has been drawn up according to the prlnaples 
of Catholic Church, find themselves in harmony with the 
Catholic Churcli’s condemnation or support of any issue. For 
instance, a Catholic Government will introduce laws forbid- 
ding divorce, penalizing the use of contraceptives, and banisli- 
ing all activities propa^ting the idea that private ownership is 
evil and should ^ abmished. The result will be that in su(3i a 
country Parliament will pass these laws against divorce, will 
close shops filing contraceptives, and will imprison any in- 
dividual and ban any movement aedvely hostile to the idea of 
private ownership. 

But when, instead of an obedient Catholic Government, the 
Cadiolic Church is confronted by an indJhFerent, or even 
hostile, Parliament, then conflict is inevitable. The State and 
Church declare war on each other. The conflict may end in 
stalemate, or a compromise may be reached, or the struggle 
may talte the form of relentless and open hostility. The State 
will pass such legislation as it deems necessary, regardless of 
the Church. It may allow divorce, and it' may recognize the 
right of a given political party to waec' war on private owner- 
ship. The Church then replies by ordering its cleigy to preach 
against such laws and aovislng' all Catholics to oppose them 
and the Government that pas^ them. All papers owned by 
Catholics take a stand against the Government, and individual 
Catholic members of the Government vote against any legisla- 
tion that coftflicts with die principles of the Churchj while re- 
ligious, social; and political organizations formed by Catlmlics 
boycott such laws, A political party, possibly a CatnoUc party,' 
is created, whose task is to brine about a Govenunent in har- 
mony with the Churcli and to nght tliose' parties who preach 
doctrines contrary to those of Catholicism. A bitter political 
struggle is inidat^. > 

At titis point ii; should be remembered that^ the Catholics 
opposing either their Government or other political parties arc 
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According to circumstances, the Pope, to further the power 
of the Catholic Church, approaches a problem either as a 
purely religious leader or as me head of a diploitiaticrpolitical 
centre, or both. The r61e of the Catholic Church as a political 
power becomes prominent when the Pope has to deal with 
social and political movements or with States with whom he 
wantt to bargain or to strike an alliance in order to fight a 
common enemy. 

It sometimes becomes necessary for tlie Catholic Church to 
ally itself with forces which not only arc non-religious or 
non-Catholic, but are even hostile 'to religion. This occurs 
when the Catholic Church', being confronted by enemies 
wliich it cannot overcome alone, sees itself compelled to find 
allies who also desire tlie destruction of such enemies. Thus, 
for instance, after the First World War, when it seemed as 
if Bolshevism would conquer Europe, political movements 
sprang up in various countries widi me intention of checking 
it. These found an immediate and ready ally in the Catholic 
Church; whose fulminations a^inst tne Socialist doctrines 
were becoming more and more virulent with the increase of the 
daimer. Some of these movements were known by the names 
of Fascism, Nazism, Falangism, and so on. The Pope made 
these alliances elective by employing the influence of tlie 
Catholic Church as a religious institution, and of the Vatican 
as a diplomatiopolidcal centre. In the first case the faithful 
were tmd that it was their duty to simport sudi-and-such poli- 
tician, or ^arty, who,'aldiough not Catholic, yiet was bent on 
the destruction of the mortal enemies of the Catholic Church. 
In the second case bargains were effected through its nuncios, 
cardinals, and local hierarchies. Above all, orders were given to 
the leaders of Catholic social-political organizations or Catholic 
parties to support the Vatican’s cliosen ally. In certain in- 
stants, even, they were bidden to dissolve tliemsclves in order 
to give way to a non-Catholic jiarty which had better diances 
of bringing about the destruction of a given political move- 
ment hostile to the Catholic Churcli. We shall have occasion to 
examine strikmg exam|)lcs of this later on in the book. 

To carry out mese actiyitiM in the religious and non-religious 
fields the Pope has at his disposal an immense ndi^cliinery by 
which lie can rule the Catholic Church throughout tlie worlcl. 
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The main, function of this machinery is not only to serve the 
purpose of the Cliurch as a rdiglous institution, but also as a 
dipJomatiopolitical centre. For social and political matters the 
Catholic Church has a second vast or^nization which, aU 
though separate from the first, is nevertheless correlated witli 
it. Although each set of machinery has a specific sphere in 
which to act, both are made to move in order to achieve the 
same aim : the maintenance and furtherance of the dominion 
of the Catholic Cliurch in the world. As the one is dependent 
upon the otlicr, and as both are verjr often employed at the 
same time, it would be useful to examine, not only the specific 
task of c^i, but also the goals they have to reach, their 
methods of working, and, above all, the spirit in wJiich tlwiy 
are made to function. 

jBefiDne proceeding farther, let us glance at die ofHdal seat of 
the Catholic Church — namely, the Vatican State. 



CHAFTEK II 


THE VATICAN STATE 

Brief history of Papal Statcs^rcation of the m^ern Vatican State— 
Latcran Treaty — ^The Vatican’s adininistrauon The Vatican as 
a diplomati^political centre. 

Of all the religious and political institutions that exist to-day, 
die Vatican is by far the most ancient. It is the seat of a 
sovereign, independent, and free State; of the Government of 
the Catholic Church; and of the most astute diplomatic 
political power in the world; and each of these three aspects is 
an integral part of the Catholic Church. Although in its (quality 
of a diplomatic centre it is one of the most important m tlic 
world, as an independent State it is one of the newest and, as 
far as the extent of its territory concerned, tlie smallest 
sovereign State in existence, having under its absolute rule only 
one hundred-odd acres and about 600 regular inhabitants. Yet, 
it directs and governs one of die greatest, if not the greatest, 
and most united mass of human beings in the world — 
380,000,000 Catholics, covering the territories of practically all 
existing nations. Such extraordinary and contradictory at- 
tributes certainly would alone make the Vatican an object of 
curiosity, if not of study, to the least-interested reader. 

What is meant by the word “Vatican"? “Vatican," explains 
.tlie Catholic Encychpadh, is “the official residence of the 
Pope at Rome, so named from being built on the lower slopes 
of the Vatican Hill; fi^ratively, the name is used to signify 
the Papal power and influence and, by extension, the whole 
Church.”^ ^ 

The origin of the name ^Vatican" is uncertain; some claim 
tliat it comes from the name of a vanished Etruscan town 
called Vaticum; others that it derives, as its Latin etymology 
indicates, from Vaticinia, the Vatican Hill having been the 
place from which the Etruscan diviners first, anef die Latin 
augurs later, drew their prophecies, 

For the Christian, the Vatican began to assume import- 
ance when St. Peter was crucified there in a.d. 67. After the 
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death o£ St. Peter, the Christians erected a sepulchre facing the 
circus where he had been executed. Later on, the body of St. 
Peter's successor, St. Linus, was buried there. Then the lair's 
successor, St. Anacletus, Bishop of Rome, built the hrst chape] 
on the tomb. With the passing of the centuries it grew in im- 
portance as a sacred place, a place of worship, and a place 
where the mortal remains of many Popes were buried. 

The Bmperor Constantine, after having established “the 
peace of the Church” as a thanksgiving for having been cured 
at he tomb of St. Peter or — as is perhaps more likcly-*-£or 
political considerations, built a basilica to honour St. Peter, 
apostle, bishop, and martyr. The main altar was built upon the 
tomb of St Peter bordering the enclosure of the circus. On 
November t8, a.d. 32A, Pope Sylvester consecrated it. Previous 
to this, Constantine lod^d the contemporary Pope — ^Mcl- 
chiades — on the Latcran Hill, where future Popes were to live. 
When a Pope was to celebrate, he went to me Basilica and 
thence back to the Lateran Hill. With the passing of dme, 
however, it became necessary to build additional constructions 
to give dielter to pdgrims, to allow priests and Popes to robe, 
and, above all, to give adequate shelter to the guardians of the 
Basilica, the “cubiculares/^ who had the custody of the tomb 
of St. Peter. 

Symtnachus, after the sedition of the anti-Pope Laurent, 
which forced him to leave the Lateran Hill, deciefed to estab- 
lish himself and his. Court permanently on the Vatican Hill, 
thus becoming the real founder of the structures which to-day 
we call “the Vatican." Then Charlemagne, who had inherited 
from his father, Pepin the Short, the title of Patrice, or Pro- 
tector of the Romans, began to visit the city of Rome, “his 
city," as Protector and then as Emperor, and started to or- 

f anize and reconstruct ecclesiastical Dttildings on the Vatican 
till, in collaboration with Hadrian I and Leo 111. 

In 846 the Saracens, repulsed in Gaul by Charles Martel, in- 
stalled themselves in Sicily. From there they sailed to Ostia 
and assaulted Rome, which was defended by the wall of 
Aurelius. But the Vatican and the Borgo, situated outside, 
were captured. , 

Leo IV enclosed all trans-teverine Rome within a wall,, aided 
by the Emperor Lothair and the contributions of all the Chris- 
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tian world. The work began in 848 and was finished in 852. It 
was a formidable rampart> forty feet liigh. It enclosed what 
was named the Leonine City. Behind tliose walls was the 
centre of the Church, and later the Pope resided there. It was 
the first roug^ sketch of the City of the Vatican. 

Then Nicholas V built most of the Palace of the Vatican 
and be^n the Vatican library. Later, Sixtus IV built the Sistine 
Ghap^ In April 1506 Julius II laid the foundation-stone of the 
modern BasiUca of St. Peter. By die time of Sixtus V the 
structure of the Palace and Basilica was completed, and later 
Pi^es had only to build additional museums, libraries, etc. 
After the Lateran Treaty a railway was constructed, post office 
and radio station built, and telegraph system installed. This is 
as far as the Vatican City proper is concerned. 

With regard to the Papal States, they began after the Peace 
of Constantine with the Patrimony of St. Peter, and by agree- 
ment with Charlemagne. 

The Papal State, consisting principally of the district 
around Rome, Romagna and the Pentapolis, was reorganized 
in ^i. But Popes only reigned there and did not actively 
govern their States until tlie fifteentii century. At their greatest, 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century, the Papal States 
included me Duchies of Padua, Piacenza, Modena, Romagna, 
Urbino, Spolcto and Castro, die March of Ancona, and the 
provinces of Bologna, Perugia, and Orvictano. Previous to i860 
they covered i5>774 square miles, with 3,000^000 inhabitants. 
In i860 Romagna, the Marche and Umbria were annexed to 
the new Kingdom of Italy, leaving the Pope with only tlic 
city of Rome and the Province of Latio.' 

On February 10, 1798, in order to avenge the deatli of 
Duphot, General Bermier took Rome, in the name of the 
French Revolution. A few days later Pius VI was remov^ 
from Rome and the Papal Government was supplanted by a 
Roman republic. About a year before this the Pope had been 
attacked by troops under Bonaparte, and on February 19, 1797, 
Pius VI signed a peace treaty by which he ceded Bologna, 
Ferram, and Ravenna to France, besides paying a heavy in- 
demnity. That was tlie first time the Holy See renounced its 
donunions. 


* See Catholic Uncytlopadia, 
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After the election of a new Pope, Pius VII, Napoleon became 
Emperor. The Pope refused <0 acknowledge the Continental 
blonde against England. Napoleon sent General Miollis to 
occupy Rome, which was proclaimed a free imperial city. 
Napoleon signed a decree in Vienna by which the Church's 
States became part of the French Empire, Later, on January 13, 
1813, a Concordat was signed, and the Pope returned to Rome 
in 1814. 

In 1848-9 the war for Italian independence broke out* On 
February 9, 1849, the Roman Constituent Assembly declared 
tliat the Pope mould have all ^arantees necessary for his 
independence in the exercise of his spiritual. power, but that 
the Papacy no longer had the right to govern the Roman 
people. The Pope fled from Rome, but within the year the 
soldiers of Napmeon III brought him back. 

In i860 tlie Kingdom of Naples was annexed by the new 
Italian State, while a portion of the Papal State — the Marclie 
and Umbria— was taken by Cavour. 

In 1861 Cavour proclaimed the need for Rome to become 
the capital of reunited Italy; and for a solution of the religious 
question he proposed the formula “A free Church in a free 
State”— -a formula which was repudiated by the Catholic 
Church. Cavour and the Italian Government made numerous 
and tireless efforts to come to a compromise with the Pope, 
offering compensations and guarantees of all kinds, employing 
the services of cardinals, clergy, Catholic laymen, and even of 
tlie French Emperor Napoleon; but the Pope was adamant. 
Many Catholics supported Cavour and asked die Pope to code 
his temporal power "to give Liberty . to' the Church, inde- 
pendence to the Pontijff, peace to the world, and so diat the 
new kingdopi would not be deprived of. its capital,” as a 
Catholic clergyman, Father Passa^ia, said. But the mood in. 
whicli the Holy Sec treated the problem is illustrated by this 
little incident: the clergyman who had dared to speak thus 
was immediately condemned by the Pope, deprived of his 
professorship, and forced to take refuge in Ferula. Moreover, 
years before, the* Pope had excommunicated all who supported 
the Liberal laws enacted by the Kin^om of Piedmont, declar- 
ing the Kingdom “a Persecutor of the Catholic Chur^.” 

.On August 29, 1870, the Marquis Visconti Venosta *sent a 
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note to the Pope in which he stated the terms that the Italian 
Government was ready to offer the Holy Sec. The main points 
were;— 

The Pope to have the dignity, inviolabili^, and all the prerogatives 
of a sov^gn and precedence over the King ond other sovereigns. 

The title of Prince for the cardinals of the Roman Church, with 
relative honours. 

The Leonine City, limited on the South by the bastions of St. Spirito 
and including the Vatican and the Castle of St. Angelo, lo be under 
the full jurisdiction and sovereignty of the Pope, 


The rest of Ac articles dcjdt wiA the question of the immunity 
of diplomatic representatives and wi A matters of ecclesiastical 
discipline, the guarantees to be Ae subject of an international 
agreement. 

Pope once more refused wiA a resolute non posmmm. 
This refusal was due not only to the unwillingness of the 
Catholic ChurA to let itsdf be deprived of its States, but aUo 
to religious and political considerations, for the new Kingdom 
of Italy was a ‘"Secular State*'; Aat is, it had embraced Ae 
heresy of Secularism and Liberalism. The Catholic Church 
could not possibly have anything to do with such a State or 
*^ondone the spoliation of its temporal possessions by a kingdom 
lulcd by men "who were openly cxpounAng the principles of 
the Secular State and of Freemasonry, whiA was fostemne the 
country m its grip.” ” 

Negotiations having broken down, Acre was noAing more 
the Italian Government could do, so on September ii Italian 
troops approaAed Ae confines of tlie Arec Papal States. After 
several fur Aer unsuccess A1 attempts to come to a compromise, 
the troops entered Rome on Ae morning of September 20. 
The people of Rome acAiimed Ae fall ol tlie Papal States. 
Kioto broke out, and Ae Government sent troops to the Piazza 
ot ht. Peter and Ae approaAes of the Vatican in order to 
protect Ae Pope from the violence of the mob. 

In the Italian Government promulgated the Law of 
Gu^antccs. It was divided into two sections : Ac first, com- 
priang arUcIey to 13; dealt wiA the prerogatives of Ac 

relations between the Catholic Church and Ac Italian State. 
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The terms were very generous. The Italian Government, 
guaranteed that “the person of the Supreme Pontiff is sacred 
and inviolable.” Any attempts or insults against the Pope 
would meet with punishment equal to that meted out if such 
attempts were made against the King. The Pope had the right 
to have troops for the protection of his property. The 
Italian Government would pay the Pope 3,225,000 lire eada 
year as a “perpetual and inalienable income.” The Pope would 
continue to use the apostolic palaces. These, with the Vatican 
and Latcran, were all “inalienable” and exempt from tax. No 
offidal or public authority could encer die palaces of the Pope 
unless authorized to do so. Representatives of foreign Govern- 
ments to tlie Holy Sec would enjoy all prerogatives and im- 
munity according to international law. Bishops would not be 
required to take tlic oath to the Kin^. The discussion of 
religious matters, however, would be entirely free. 

But die main point of contention raised, by the Vatican after 
this was the secular-liberal character of the Italian Government, 
which “obstinately refused to make a Concordat” with the 
Vatican. And so on this occasion, as on many others, the 
Catholic Church for religious reasons refused to reach political 
agreement. In 1919, however, Pope Benedict XV, realizing that 
to’ obtain a Concordat from the Italian Government was out of 
the question, declared himself prepared “to settle with the 
Italian Government, even without a Concordat.” 

After 1922, when the Fascist regime was installed in Italy, 
Benedict’s successor, Pius XI, who — as a Catholic professor, Dr. 
Binchay, said^ — “had no love for democracy and parliamen- 
tary institutions,” began negotiations to solve the Roman 
question, as it was called, and asked -for a Concordat which 
would mean that Catholicism would be the State’s religion 
and that the Catholic Church would control education and 
the like. 

After long negotiations the Lateran Treaty was signed, 
recognizing me territory of the Vatican as an independent and 
sovereign State, The treaty, which began with the words “In 
the name of the most Holy Trinity,” declared : “The Catholic 
Apostolic and Roman relipon is the sole religion of the State,” 
By tliis treaty Italy recognized the sovereignty of the Holy See 
• ^ Church and State h Pascist Italy, 
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and was bound to pay 750,000,000 lire and consign Italian 
5 per cent, bonds to tne nominal value of 1,000,000,000 lire. 
Thus, in February 1929, the Vatican State as it stands to-day 
came into being. 

The Vatican State, as it is recognized to-day, consists of the 
City of the Vatican; this, according to the Latcran Treaty 
which gave birth to it, is the area of Rome recomized by the 
treaty or the Lateran as constituting the territorial extent of the 
temporal sovereignty of the Holy See. It includes the Vatican 
palaces, its gardens and fUinexes, the Basilica and Piazza of St. 
Peter, and adjacent buildings. As we have already mentioned, 
it covers in all an area of just under one square mile. At tlie 
outbreak of the Second World War the population of the 
Vatican City was about 600 persons. All male adults are in the 
immediate service of the Catholic Church or in its ministry, 
such employment being the ordinary qualification for residence 
and citizen^ip. 

The Pope has the plenitude of legislative, executive, and 
judidal power, which, during a vacancy, belongs to the College 
of Cardinals. For the government of tlie State, the Pope names 
a Governor, a layman, and there is a consultative council. The 
Governor is remonsible for public order, safety, protection of 
property, etc. The Code of I^w is the Canon Law, in addition 
to which there are special regulations for the City and such 
laws of the Italian State as it may be convenient to adopt. 

The Vatican has no private arnw, but a small number 
of picturesque guards, who are chieiiy employed in religious 
or diplomatic ceremonies. The famous Swiss guard was first 
fornaed by the enrolment of 150 men from the Canton of 
Zurich in September 1505. In 1512 Pope Julian 11 named them 
Dtfensori della Uberta della Chiesa (Defenders of the liibeity 
of the Churcli). In 1816 Pius. VII created the Pontifical Gen- 
darmerie or Carabinieri. In addition to these men there exists 
the Noble Guard, for personal attendance on tlic Pope, The 
Corps is composed entirely of members of the patridans and 
nobility of Rome. 

The Vatican has its own stamps, coins, radio, and railway, 
and in the purely technical machmery of Government the tiny 
Vatican City is not unlike a miniature modern State. 

During the Second World War the Vatican autjiiorities 
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used their radio station to send messages to prisoners of war 
throughout the world. In the first fortmght of September 1944, 
for instance, 80,000 mesages were transmitted through the 
Vatican Office of Information, which instituted a scries of 
broadcasts for this purpose. 

The Vatican has its own newspaper, the Osset'more 
Romano, which first appeared in i860. In 1890 Pope Leo XIII 
bought the paper and made it the official organ of the Catholic 
CJiurch. It carries great weight and expresses the official views 
of the Vatican on important political and social world events. 

Like any other State, the Vatican must have money to pro- 
vide for the mamtenance and salaries of its employees, nuncios, 
churches, seminaries, and numerous other institutions which 
are necessary for the existence of the Catholic Churcli. The 
officials of the administrative machinery of the Vatican State 
must be paid. It is generally agreed that tl^ are amongst the 
most poorly paid officials in the world. Tnere are aho the 
missions of the Catholic Church, which require a good deal 
of money. 

Before 1870 the Catholic Church’s main revenue came from 
the temporal State. But since then other means have been 
found to fill the Vatican coffers. It is almost impossible to 
gauge the eimenses of the Vatican, as there is no trace dE 
buckets, ana receipts are not made public. However, at 
the opening of this century it was estimated that the Vatican 
needra at least /8oo,ooo jper annum. 

To-day the Vatican mcome is derived from two main 
sources — ordinary and extraordinary. Amongst die ordinary 
the most important is the Peter’s Fence, a voluntary tax intro- 
duced in Cadiolic countries since 1870 to replace the- income 
supplied by the Papal States taken over by the Italians. The 
idea of Peter’s Pence was a success. The institution, by the way, 
is not new, for it existed in the Middle Ages. In England, for 
instance, it was prohibited by Queen Elizabeth in 1559, but 
was revived about three centuries later. 

To-day, curiously enough, the most generous contributor to 
the finances of the Cathi^c Church and die Vatican is the 
Protestant U.S. A. The sum of money collected there in modern 
times is the, largest drawn through Peter’s Pence in any 
country.-'It is followed by Canada, the Republics of Soum 
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America, and, in Europe, by Spain, France, and Belgium, 
Since the loss o£ the Papal States the U.S.A. have become not 
only the most generous contributors to the Vatican, but also 
its bankers. In 1870 the Vatican floated a loan of 200,000 scudi 
from Rothschild. In 1919 a Papal delegate was sent to the 
U.S.A. with a view to securing a loan of 1,000,000 dollars. In 
the same year the PilgrimaK of the Knights of Columbus gave 
the Vatican a gift of more man 250,000 dollars. In 1928, tlianks 
to Cardinal Mundelein, the Vatican was loaned ,^300,000 in < 
per cent, sinking fund twenty-year bonds, backed by Church 
property in Chicago. ... 

The more reralar income is derived from taxation and fees 
for all sorts of functions, such as from chancellery, datary 
offlees, marriages, titles of nobility, orders of knighthood, etc. 

As for the extraordinary income of tlic Vatican, it is almost 
impossible to assess its extent. It includes gifts and legacies 
which sometimes reach millions. Whenever there is a pil- 
grimage, each pilgrim donates a certain sum. An American 
pilgrim, for instance, is expected to give at least a dollar; a 
Frenchman ten francs. Of course, pilgrimages are very 
frequent, and are often composed of thousands of people. 

From 1929 until the outbreak of the Second World War tlic 
Vatican got over' ,£750,000,000 from the Fascist Government 
as compensation for me loss of the Papal States. 

An i^erican^ estimates that between the two world wars 
the Vatican revenue was more tiian 180,000,000 lire a year. 
Since then it has meady increased. 

But the main mnetion of the Vatican is to be the officially 
recognized diplomaticrpolitical centre of the Catholic Church 5 
as an independent sovereign State it sends its own representa- 
tives to the various Governments of the world, wlule big and 
small nations send their ambassadors to the Vatican. The 
Vatican’s representatives accredited to tliose Governments with 
whicli the Pope has diplomatic relations are usually called 
Nuncios, Papal, Nuncios, Apostolic Delegates, etc. They have 
the full rank of ambassadors, with all the acconmanying privi- 
leges, being on equal footing with the ambassa&rs of any lay 
Powers. 

The main purposes of the Vaticaa*s diplomatic representa- 

»Sdde*. 
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tivcs accredited to a Government are tliosc defined by Canon 
Law (267) ; — * 

(0) To cultivate ^cl relations between die Apostolic Sec and the 
Government to wJiidi tlicy ore accredited. 

{b) To watch over die interests of the Church in the territories 
assigned to &em and to give the Roman Pontiff information con> 
cerning condidons in these areas, 

U) In addition to these ordinary powers, to exercise such extra- 
ordinary ones as may be delegated to them. 

The ideal to be achieved is die conclusion of a treaty between 
die Vadcan and the Government concerned; and although 
negodations for sucli treaties are usually carried out direedy 
between the parties concerned, die rdle of the Papal diplomatic 
representadves is of the utmost importance. 

Such treaties are called Concordats. A Concordat is an 
agreement by which the State grants special privile^s to the 
Catholic Church and recognizes its standing and rights within 
the State, wliile the Churdi pledges its support of me Govern- 
ment and, usually, non-interrerence in political matters. Such a 
treaty becomes especially desirable when “matters wh^ from 
one point of view are civil and from another rclijriou^might 
create friction.” In such a case, as Leo XIII said, “a concoraat 
, . . gready strengthens the State's authority,” and the Papacy is 
always ready to "offer the Church as a much-needed protection 
to the rulers of Europe.” 

When it is not possible to conclude a Concordat, then the 
nuncio should strive to reach a compromise which, instead of^ 
a formal treaty, becomes a modus vivendu If that, too, is im- 
possible, then the Vatican can occasionally send to a given 
Government special Papal representatives on particular occa- 
sions. Usually the Vatican charges a local primate with the 
care of the Churcli's interests. 

Although the outward macliinery of Vatican diplomacy 
does not differ very much from that of any secular Power, 
fundamentally they difo because of two main characteristics 
^namely, the aims and die means at the disposal of Papal 
representadves. 

The Papal representative must strive to further not only the 
diplomatic and political interests of the Vatican, but, above all, 
the spiilfual interests of the Catholic Church as a religious 
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institution, and his mission therefore assumes a dual character, 
Owing to this, the Papal representative has at his disposal, not 
only me diplomatic machinery that any ordinary oiplomatic 
representative' of a lay State would have, but also tlic van 
rehgious macliinery of tlie Catholic Chiircli inside the country 
to which he is accredited, as well as outside it. In other words, 
the Papal diplomatic representative will have at his disposal the 
entire hierarchy of a given country — ^from cardinals, arch- 
bi^ops, and bishops down to tlie most humble village priest. 
Moreover, the CamoHc organizations of a social, cultural, or 
political character, headed by tlie Catholic parties, would obey 
his instructions. The result is that a nuncio can exercise formid- 
able pressure upon a Government — pressure of a religious- 
political nature that is denied to any lay diplomatist. 

Because every priest is de facto an agent of the Vatican and 
can collect rdiable information about tlie local conditions of 
his parisli — or, if he is a bishop, of his diocese — or, if he is a 
primate, of his nation — the Vatican, to which all llicse data are 
sent, is one of the best centres of information of an economic, 
social, and political character in tlie world, 

When to this is added the influence that the Vatican can 
exercise on the various Catholic parties and Catliolic Govern- 
ments, and on national and international assemblies, it becomes 
evident that the power of this great diplomatic-political centre 
is felt throughout the world. This is recognized by most 
nations, including non-Catliolic countries, such as Protestant 
U.S.A, and Great Britain, and non-Cliristian countries like 
Japan, 

The importance of the Vatican as a diplomatic centre is 
enhanced in war-time. For during hostilities, when diplomatic 
contact between belligerent countries is cut oflF, the warring 
nations can get in touch with eacli odicr through the Vatican. 
The services rendered and the knowledge tlius gatliered from 
both sides give the Vatican enormous prestige in the eyes of lay 
Powers. For these and otlicr reasons, during the First World 
War countries hastened to send their representatives to the 
Vatican: Germany, Switzerland, Greece, Protestant Great 
Britain, France, and even Russia. By the end of the war 
thirty-four nations had permanent diplomatic representatives 
accredited to the Pope. ^ 
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During the Second World War that Hgure was almost 
doubled, and great countries such as nonrChristian J^an and 
Protestant IJ,S.A, sought means bv which tlicy could be repre- 
sented at the Vatican — ^the U.S.A. by resorting to the diplo- 
matic device of sending a ‘^personal Ambassador of the Presi- 
dent”; the Japanese Empire by accrediting an envoy widi the 
full rank of Ambassador to the Holy See. From the very begin- 
ning of the Second World War until its end, in 1945, the 
Vatican, with fifty-two ambassadors, ministers, and per- 
sonal envoys sent to it by almost all the nations of the world, 
was a diplomatic-political centre equal in importance to the 
great capitals where the destinies of war and peace were 
conedved and discussed : Washington, Moscow, Berlin, 
London, Tokyo, We shall sec later why the Vatican, although 
it owned not a single war aeroplane, tank, or warship, was in 
a position to deal as an equal with the greatest military Powers 
on earth before, but above all throughout, the Second World 
War, 
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THE VATICAN AS A SPIRITUAL-RELIGIOUS 
POWER: HOW THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 
IS GOVERNED 


The Secretary of State— The Sacred College of Cardinals— Ministries 
of the Catholic Church, or the Sacred Congregations— Tribunals. 

But the diplomatic machinery of the Vatican would be of little 
value if the Pope had to rely upon it alone. What gives the* 
Catholic Church its tremendous power is not its diplomacy as 
such, but the fact that behind its diplomacy stands the Church, 
wii all its manifold world-embracing activities. 

The Vatican as a diplomatic centre is but one aspect of die 
Catholic Churcli. Vatican diplomacy is so influential and can , 
exert such great power in the diplomatic-political field because 
it has at its disposal the tremendous machinery of a spiritual 
organization widi ramifications in every country of the planet. 
In other words> the Vatican, as a political power, employs the 
Catholic Church as a religious institution to assist the attain- 
ment of its goals. These goals, in turn, are sought mainly to 
further the spiritual interests of the Catholic Churcli. 

The double r61e of the members of the Catholic Hierarchy 
automatically reacts upon diose innumerable rdhgious, cultural, 
social, and finally political, organizations connected witli 
the Catholic Church, which, although tied to the Church 
primarily on religious grounds, can at given moments be made 
either directly or indireedy to serve political ends. Because of 
the great importance of the religious macliinery of the Cadiolic 
Church to the political structure, it is essential that we diould 
examine its hicrarchical-administrative-rcligious form, how it 
is made to function, wJio are its rulers, what various organiza- 
tions it comprises, in what fields they exert their influence, and 
last, but not least, with what spirit it is imbued and how it 
deals with important issues affecting our contemporary 
society. , * 

The Catholic Church is a tremendous organization with 
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world-wide ramifications^ and so it needs some form of central 
machinery, independent of its nature or immediate and find 
purpose, to enable it to centralize and co-ordinate its multi- 
farious activities. This central machinery is housed almost 
entirely in the precincts of the Vatican, and its various com- 
ponents form the Government of the Catholic Church. 

The executive of the Catholic Church is, roughly speaking, 
divided into three: the Secretary of State, the Cc^ege of 
Cardinals, and the Congregations. But all are unconditionally 
subordinated to and dependent upon the absolute will of the 
pivot on which tlte whole Catholic Church, whether as a reli- 
gious institution or as a political power, revolves— the Pope. 
He is the absolute Head m religious, moral, ethical, adminis- 
trative, diplomatic, and political matters; he is the only source 
of power; his decisions must be carried out, for in the Catholic 
Church and the Vatican his will is law; he is the last absolute 
monarch in the world, the power of no political dictator being 
comparable to the unlimited power of the Pope in all matters. 
He need account to no human being for his actions, his only 
judge being God. 

Second to the Pope is the Secretary of State, who has juris- 
diction In the administration of the Catholic Church. The 
Secretary of State of the Vatican would correspond in a 
modern civil Government to a combination of the Prime 
Minister and Foreign Minister. His department is the most 
important and powaiul in all the Vatican administration, and 
all other departments, even if purely religious, must submit to 
the decisions of the Secretary of State. He can exert a personal 
influence possessed by no omer member of the Cliurch. He is 
responsible in the Curia to no one but the Pope. 

The Secretary of State is the political Head of the Vatican. 
It is through him that the Pope carries out his political activi- 
ties throu^out the world. Because of his important r61c he is 
in the closest contact with the Pope, whom he sees at least 
every morning, and very often several times a day, to discuss 
and decide on all questions connected with the acuvitics of the 
Vatican as a political power. 

Every week the Cardinal Secretary of State receives all the 
representaiyes accredited to the Holy See and interviews every- 
one wl» comes to the Vatican to give information. He is 
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responsible for every letter sent out, for the appointment of 
every nuncio. Officials of the Curia are appointed on his 
recommendation. The Pope is very dependent on his Secre- 
tary of State, and no one is so dosely identified with his 
absolute power. 

In the diplomatic and administrative Government of the 
Vatican the Secretary of State has tlircc main departments. 

The first is the Congregation of Extraordinary Ecclesiastical 
Affairs, by whicli aU important political and diplomatic 
matters are settied. It is a committee of cardinals, and its status 
can be compared with that of a Cabinet in a modern 
Government. 

The second is the Secretary of Ordinary Affairs, or "II 
Sostituto,” as he is sometimes called. He deals, as an Under- 
Secretary of State, with matters relating to tlie diplomatic corps 
accredited to the Vatican, current political events, the dispatch 
of Vatican agents. Like many other nations, the Vatican 
has a code department, and a spcdal section of this second 
department is engaged in the preparation and examination of 
dossiers, the examination of claims for decorations, medals, 
titles, etc. At the outbreak of tlie Second World War tliis work 
required the full-time attention of no less than six editors, ten 
stenographers, and seven archivists. 

The third is the Chancellery of Briefs, tlie old Secretariat of 
Briefs which was absorbed into the Department of State in 
1908, the Secretariat of Briefs to Princes, and the Secretariat of 
Latin Letters, A Brief is commonly used to confer an honour 
or to announce a special tax. "Briefs to Princes’^ to-day arc 
Briefs to kings, presidents, premiers, and even bishop and 
persons of minor unportance. When not dealing with religious, 
but witii diplomatic or political matters, a Brief is but a slieet 
of paper carried by the nuncio or by an envoy. It carries the 
signature of the Pope. The task of the Secretariat of Latin 
Letters is to correct the Pope’s missives—i.e. encyclicals. 

The office of the Secretary of State dates from the Renais- 
sance. In an illuminating document, written in 1602 by Pope 
Sixtus V, the qualities necessary for a Secretary of State are 
enumerated: — 

The Prime Minister of the Vatican must know evcryriijlng. He must 
have read everything, understood everything, but he must sajk^nothing. 
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He must know even the pieces played in the theatre, because of the 
documentation they contain of distant lands, [xfc] 

The origin of the Secretariat is to be traced to the “Camera 
sccreta” of the Popes of the Middle Ages, who already often 
had most delicate iplomatic relations with the various Powers. 
Their special correspondence was written as well as expedited 
by notaries equivalent to the members of a Cabinet in a 
modern European Government. Such correspondence was not 
given the publicity of “Bills,” but was known only to the 
“Camera sccrcta." 

In the fifteenth century this “Camera sccreta” became an 
indispensable instrument of the Pope. The Briefs became a 
model of diplomacy, A new functionary, the “Secretarius 
Domcsticus,” was responsible for tliem. 

Leo X divided the work between the “Secretarius Domesti- 
cus,” whose task became the framing of official communica- 
tions, and “il Segretario del Papa,” the Pope’s private secretary, 
whose work was essentially political and who was charged 
with instructions to the Pope’s political agents throughout 
Europe, the nuncios. Originally, this secretary had little mflii- 
cnce, but with the passing of years he became all-powerful. 
According to the Constitution of Pius IX, in 1847, before the 
disappearance of tlie Papal State, the Secretary was “a real 
premier.” With the creation of tlic New Vatican State the im- 
portance of the r6Ic of the Seaetary of State increased enor- 
mously, and, as already said, his influence throughout the 
Curia, and indeed throughout the whole Catho& world, 
became second only to that of the Pope himself. 

The Sacred College of Cardinals comes next in importance 
to the Secretariat of State in the diplomatic-political sphere, but 
before it in the purely religious field. That does not mean, of 
course, that the cardinals, the main pillars of the Cadiolic 
Church as a religious institution, are unimportant in the 
direction of diplomatic and political matters. Far from it — 
they are responsible instruments of die first magnitude in tlic 
shaping and execution of the general policy of the Vatican. 

The primary function of the members of the Sacred College 
of Cardinals is to act as a type of Privy Council to the Pope. 
The cardipalate comes down directly from the ecclesiastical 
organiiSlSon of ancient Rome; the Holy See gave the tide of 
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cardinals to the canons of its churches (the word is derived 
from mdOf meaning pivot or hinge). To this day the cardinals 
are, in fact, what dieir name implies. 

During ^e Middle Ages Paral nominations were subjected 
to the approval of the Sacred College. But tliis procedure 
brought serious embarrassment to the Church, and in 1517 
Julius II abolished it. Since that date all promotions, nomina- 
tions, etc., depend on the absolute will of the Pope. 

The cardinals have their titulary Churcli in Rome, They 
arc "Princes of the Church’* and, to-day, still deal witli the 
few kings that remain on a footing of equality, as their "dear 
cousins.” Even republics like the Frencli reserve for cardinals 
a place above that of ambassa^rs, and in international ed- 
quette they still retain dieir posidon of princes of die blood. 

The cardinals have played very important political rdlcs in 
the past, and continue to do so. In modern times they liave 
proQueed significant reactions from various Catliolic and non- 
Catholic nations which regard widi great interest dieir “repre- 
sentation** in the Sacrea College, knowing the power and 
influence the cardinals exert on die attitude of the Church 
towards religious, diplomatic, and political problems in all 
countries of flie world. 

Members of the Sacred College of Cardinals cannot exceed 
seventy In number. They are divided into two : those cardinals 
who direct Catholic afi&irs in their local metropolitan areas, 
and ^ose who are setded in Rome and whose task is that of 
advising the Pope. As we have already seen, die most im- 
portant cardinal is the Secretary of State. 

Up to the outbreak of the Second World War dicrc were 
two main difficulties which a nation had to overcome before 
one of its nationals could receive die “red cap.*’ One was the 
tradition that the number of cardinals must not exceed 70; 
the other was the tradition that die majority should be Italians. 
The second custom, however, is bdng gradually discarded. In 
1846, for instance, dicre were only 8 non-Italian cardinals, but 
Pius IX, in his 32'years reign, created 183 car^nals, of whom 
51 were foreigners, and in im 8 there were 25 living non-Italian 
cardiiwls. In 1903 the nutobef remained unchang^, witli i 
American and 29 Italians. In 1914 there were 32 Italians and 
25 foreigners, 3 of whom were American. In 1915 tfee were 
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29 Italians and 31 foreigners. In January 1930 they were dis- 
tributed thus ; — - 


Austria ... a 
Belgium , . . i 

Brazil . . . i 

Canada . . . i 

England , . . i 

France ... 7 
Germany ... 4 

Holland . . . x 


Hungary . . . i 

Ireland , , . 1 

Italy . . .29 

Portugal ... I 
Spain ... 5 

U.S.A. ... 4 

Poland ... a 
Czeclioslovakia . 1 


In 1939 there were 32 Italian and 32 foreign cardinals, of 
whom four came from the CJ.S.A. 

With the dawn of peace (1945) Pope Pius XII continued 
along the course his predecessors had undertaken, and in 
February I9d6 he took the unprecedented step of creating 32 
new cardinals at a single ceremony, the largest nomination 
of this kind that Rome had seen for well over three hundred 
years, Of these, significantly enough, only 4 were Italians. 
Of the remainder, 3 were German, 3 French, 3 Spanish, i 
Armenian, i Engli^, i Cuban, i Hungarian, i Dutch, i 
Polish, I Chinese, i Australian, i Canadian, 4 North Ameri- 
can, and the remaining 6 Latin-American. It was thef first 
time that the Church had invested a Chinese with the robes 
of a cardinal (Bishop Tien, Vicar Apostolic of Tsing Tao), 
and the first time it had conferred such an honour on an 
Australian (Archbishop Gilroy, of Sydney). But in addition to 
the breaking of the unwritten rule (a preponderant number 
of Italians), and to the bringing into the Curia of the first 
Australian and the first Chinese, Pius XII made another 
ominous move: the creation of a number of. cardinals whose 
main purpose was obviously to strengtlien the influence of the 
Church in the Anglo-Saxon countries (4 in the U.S.A., i in 
Britain, i in Canada, and t in Austraha^ while the appoint- 
ment of 4 cardinals in the U.S.A. and 6 in South America 
showed unmistakably that the Church was more determined 
dian ever to spread its hold over the American continent. 

In addition to acting as the electors of new Popes, and as 
Councillors to the Holy See, the cardinals arc in theory and in 
practice t^ absolute rulers of the Churches in their charge in 
the varloiM countries of the world, having only one authority 
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above them whom they must blindly obey in furthering the 
welfare of universal Catholic Church — ^thc Pope. They owe 
him blind obedience, not only in religious, but, when neces- 
sary, in social and political matters as well, and altliough in 
theory they may pursue a quasi-independent line in political 
issues, in rcali^ they must obey the Pope through his Secretary 
of State, who is himself a carmnal. 

And so the cardinals, as well as forming the foundations on 
which the Catholic Hierarchy is elected, are also the pillars of 
the Catliolic Church as a political institution, Whether posted 
in the various countries of the world (usually as primates of a 
country, c.g. the Cardinal Archbishop of Paris is Primate of 
France) or resident at the Vatican, where tliey usually 
are heads or members of the various Ministries, they arc the 
religious, administrative, and political pillars of the Catholic 
Cliurcli, 

The activities of the Catholic Church arc many and invade 
numerous spheres. It lias been necessary, therefore, as widi any 
odier great administration, to separate tliem into individual 
yet co-ordinated departments, which the Vatican calls Congre- 
gations. Hence the word “Congregation,” in this sense, must 
not be confused with its ordinary meaning of the members of a 
church. In this case the Congre|^tions are tlic equivalent of the 
Ministries of an ordinary civil Government. 

The Roman Congregations came into being about the six- 
teenth century, after Uic Reformation, when the Catholic 
Churcli, to resist its enemies, had to reorganize itself on more 
up-to-date lines. Ever since, the Roman Congregations have 
worked for the Pope in all his delicate activities. They arc the 
^tral and administrative power of the Catholic Church, and 
in cwtain respects do not differ a great deal from the 
machinery of a modern State, witli its various administrative 
branches of government. In the same way as any Ministry in a 
civil Government is headed by a Minister, each Roman Con- 
gregation lias at its head a prefect. Tliis Direct is a cardinal 
appointed by the Pope, or in some cases the Pope himself acts 
as pr^ect. In addition to the Cardinal Prefect, the Pope often 
ajmoints other cardinals to direct the officials and employees, 
who are usually ecclesiastics, but in some cases ^laymen of 
distinction. ^ „ 
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It would be useful to examine briefly the history and pur- 
pose of the Ministerial Departments of the Cathohe Church, 
for each has a set task to perform and deals with sMcific 
matters which, very often, affect millions of Catholics all over 
the world. It is often tlirough the work of these Ministries that 
the Catholic Church exerts influence and pressure on its 
members. Most of the Congregations are of an essentially re- 
ligious character, but for that very reason they arc powerful 
factors which the Catliolic Church does not hesitate to employ 
in order to bring religious and moral pressure on the individud 
Catholic and on collective sections oit the Catholic populations 
of the world. 

The Central Government of the Catholic Church is divided 
into three main ^mups, each closely related to the others, and 
under one direction. They are : the Sacred Congregations, the 
Tribunals, and the Offices. We shall glance at each one, con- 
tenting ourselves with barely mentioning some of them, but 
studying in more detail those which are dosely related to that 
aspect of the Catholic Churdi which is being studied in this 
Ix^k. We shall start with the less important. 

CONGREaATrONS 

The Congregations or Ministries of the Catholic Church are twelve 
in number:— 

1. Congregation for the Affairs of Keligion. 

2. Ceremonial Congregation. 

3. Congregation of the Sacred Rites, 

4. Congregation on the Discipline of the Sacraments. 

5. Congregation of Seminaries, Universities, and Studies, 

6. Congregation of the Eastern Church. 

7. Congregation of the Council, 

8. Consistorial Congregation. 

9. Congregation of ^traordina^ Ecclesiastical Affairs. 

10. Congregation of the Holy Omce, 

11. Congregation of the Index. 

12. Congregation for the Propagation of the Faith, 


Tribunals 

X. The Sacred Roman Rote. 

2. The ^ostolic Segnatura. 

3. The ^cred Penitentiaria (or Fenitontiary). 
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OFPices 

1, The Secretariat of Stete. 

a. The ApoetoUc Dotaria (or Data^\ 

3. The Apostolic Cancelleria (or Chancellery). 

4, The Secretariat of Briefs to Princes end Latin Letters, 

CONORBOATIONS— 

I. Congregation for the Affairs of Religion 

Created in 1592, until x8to it executed pious Legacies in the Roman 
States. To^ay it occupies itself with the patrimony of the Vatican, 
Basilica of St. Peter, etc. 

3, Ceremonial Congregation 

Deals with die etiquette of the Pontifical Court, The prefect is the 
Dean of the Sacred Allege* 

3, Congregation of the Sacred Rites 

Created by Sixtus V, it is in charge of beatifications and canon- 
izations. 

4, Congregadon on the Discifrline of the Saavments 

Dates from 1908, It deals with matters connected with sflcramentary 
discipline, with particular regard to marriage. The Regulations of this 
Congregation deal with the annulment of marriage and similar mat- 
ters affecting Catholic laymen, 

5. Congregadon of Seminaries, Universities, and Studies 

Created In 1588 as the Sacred Congrcratlon of Studies, and given 
Its present title in 1915. Its original ta^ was to supervise teaming 
in the Papal States; men its supervision extended to the Catholic 
universities. Including those in Austria, France, Italy, etc. As It stands 
now, it controls all the superior teaching Institutions whose Pleads are 
Catholic. 


6. Congregation of the Eastern Church 
The various Churches in the Near and For East involve a great deal 
of work; hence this Department was created in 1917. Until dien it 
was ^art of the Propa^nda Fide, It is headed by the Pope himself. 
Certain Churches in tiie Near East pursue a ritiinl dlfwing from 
but allied to the rimal of the Roman Catholic Church. These are the 
^eek, Russian, Rurnanian, and Armenian Churches. It may be of 
interest to note, for instance, that while the Greco-Rumnnian Church 
has more than 1,000,000 members, the Greek-Ruthenian Cliurcli has 
only about a fourth of that number. Hiere are about ^00,000 Syro* 
Maronites, whose rites and prayers are a mixture of Syrian and Arabic. 
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The Greek Melachites, whose rites are in Arabic and ceremonies 
in Greek, number more than xoo,ooo. 

Over 100,000 Armenians are scattered between Hungary and Persia, 
whereas in Persia, Kurdistan, and Iraq (Mesopotamia) there are ^0,000 
^roGhaldeans. In E^pt diere are over 10,000 followers of the C^pUc 
rites, and in Abyssinia the Ethiopians number about 30,000. Even in 
Hindustan there are about aoo,ooo Catholics following the Syrian rites 
of Malabar, Furthermore, there are the pure Syrian, die pure Greeks, 
the Greco'Bulgarian, ete. 

7. Congregation of the Council 

Originally consisted of eight cardinals, charged with the direction of 
the Council ol Trent. T&day the Council no longer exists, but the 
Congregation deals chiefly with the diKiplinc of the clergy throughout 
the wond and the revision of Coundls. it may be compart to a urge 
Ministry of the Interior. 

8. The Consittorial Congregation 

This Congregation has many affinities with the Holy Office In Its 
modern version. It has the same Head, namely the Pope, and the 
same duty of complete secrecy for the cardinals and others employed 
in it. Founded in 1588 ana reorganised at the beginning of this 
century. 

Besides preparing the consistories, its main task is the nomination of 
bishops all over the world, and the creation and maintenance of dioceses 
fo.g. provinces or counties of the Catholic Church), It is a kind of 
Personnel Department. From it emanates all the di^plinary measures 
that the Catholic Church deems necessary to control its clergy in all 
countries. For instance, the punishment of priests for transgiesring th^ 
duties or for associating themselves widi iastitutlona or persons hosdie to 
the Catholic Church, or political parties of which the Catholic Church 
disapproves. In dealing with the pdicy of the Vatican in the various 
countries we shall come across many such examples. At this stage 
suffice It to quote die case of the Vatican prohibition (non expedirif 
passed in 1920 against all those American priests who wanted to join 
or had joiaed the Rotaiy Club, the reason being that the Club was 
under the predominant influence of Freemasons and politicians. 

This Congregation might be Uken^ to an Ecdeslasdcal ** Scotland 
Yard.” 


9. Congregation of Extraordinary Ecciesiastical Adairs 

As we already have had occasion to see, when dealing with the 
Secretary of State, this Conpreration is one of the most important 
in the Vatican. Catainly It is me most important in the Vatican as 
a politic^ centre. It is the department by which the policy of the 
Vatican is conceived, examined, and carried out, and was created 
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by Pius IV, in 1793, widi the primary purpose of regulating ecclesi- 
astical affairs in France. Later, in 1814, Pius VII assigned to it the 
right to examine and judge all affairs submitted to the Holy See. 

This Congregation deals with all the Vatican’s problems of an Kclcsi- 
asdcal and, above all, political nature. It examines the diplomatic rela- 
tions of tile Vatican with other States, political parties, etc., and 
negotiates those very important religious and political treaties iwuliar 
to Vadcan diplomacy— the Conco^nts. Its prefect is the Cardinal 
Secretary of State. 

10. Congregation of the Holy Office (once moiv popularly l^nom as 
the Inquisition) 

The Inquisition is an ecclesiastical tribunal charged with the 
"discovery, punishment, and prevention of herew." It was first in- 
stituted in Sou^ern France by Pope Gregory IX, in 1229, and wos 
based on the principle that " truth has rights whose demands must 
be upheld and womoted in the interests of secular no less than ecclesi- 
astical justice. Lrror has no right and must be abandoned or up- 
rooted" (Catholic Encydoptedia). 

The Inquisition vras created originally with the purpose of working 
the complete annihilation of the Albigensiana, which was the beginning 
of a scries of similar massacres of heretics tliroughout the Middle A^a. 
It was rightly feared throughout Christendom for its ferocity against 
all suspected of heresy— namely, all who doubted the dogmas of the 
Catholic Church, those who dared to question Its authority or truth, 
or those who dared to rebel against the authority of the Pope. 

The institution reached perfection with the Spanish Inc^uisition 
set up by King Ferdinand and Queen Isabella m 1478, with the 
authority of Pope Sixtus IV. Its object was to proceed against lapsed 
converts from Judaism (Maranos), crypto-Jews, and other apostates. 
It was extended to the Christian Moors (Morlscos) who were In danger 
of apostasy. It established itself in Spanish America, and from about 
15% until the seventeenth century it kept Spain dear of Frotestontism. 

The Sacred Congre^rion of the Holy Office was erected In 1542 
u a continuadon and supersession of me Universal Roman Inquisi- 
tion, and since 1917 it has taken over the work of the suppressed* Con- 
gregation of the Index. Its business is the protection of ffiitli and 
morals, the judging of heresy, dogmatic teaching (c.g. against in- 
dulpnces or to stress impediments to marriage of Catholics- with non- 
Catnolics), the examination and prohibition of books dangerous to 
the faith or otherwise pernicious. The prefect of this Congregarion 
is the Pope himself, who presides in person when decisions of im- 
portance are announced. 

The Supreme Sacred Congregation of the Holy Office, according 
to the canonist, was the higncst authority in the Roman Curia, and 
had the unique privilege of making doctrinal decisions on matters 
related to dogma and morals. Very often the Pope took^dicial re- 
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sponsibiUt)F for its dccisLons^ imposing his own oudiority on the actions 
of the Congregation, 

Has the Camolic Church discarded the theory and practice of the 
Holy OfHce? We wish we could answer in. the afiirmative, but that 
is not tlie case. It still holds die theory that "truth has rigjhts whose 
demands must be upheld and promoted in the interests of secular 
iio less than ecclesiasrical jusde^'* and Iw truth the Catholic Church 
means its own truth, for "outside the Catholic Church there is not 
and cannot be any truth." 

In theory the Catholic Church maintains the same spirit as the Holy 
Office of former times. In practice it cannot do what it used to, not so 
much because it has chan^d, but because the world and society have 
changed and will not allow her to act as in die past. 

That the Catholic Church has not discarded its claims as embodied 
In the Holy Office is proved by the fact that even in this our twentieth 
century it still attempts to make such claims felt wherever it can. 
Of course, that is possible only where the modern State has submitted 
entirely to the Catholic Church. But there die Catholic Church has 
come into the open with the spirit of the Inquisition, even if in a mild 
form. That spirit has, Jn foct^ shown itself in the two model Catholic 
States: Salazar’s Portugal and, above all, Franco’s Spain, where 
people were sent to jail for the cximinal offence of refusing to attend 
^s3 on Sundays, and where Protestantism was systematically perse* 
cuted, in many cases Protestant pastors being sent to prison and even 
shot (see the Catholic paper, The Vniversei of January 1945). 

Another typical instance of the spirit by which the Hmy Office is 
still moved occurred after the First World War, when it published 
(in 1920) a letter addressed to all Italian bishops, asking them " to 
watch an organization which , . . instils indifference and apostasy to 
the Catholic Religion," 

This referred to the Young Men’s Christian Assodacion, which, 
during and after the war, had tried to help the morale of the Italian 
people by numerous philanthropic activities throughout the country. 
The Vatican, after having on many occasions discouraged it, stated 
that die organization was but a centre for Italian and American 
Protestantism, and a menace to Catholicism, whilst in reality all 
that the Y.M.C.A> did was to sell dgarettes and diocolate and arrange 
dieatricals, lectures, etc., for soldiers. 

Many people, especially in America, could not believe that the Vati- 
can was against this organization until, in February igax, the Secre- 
tary of State (who was also Head of the Holy Omce) made public 
a letter forbidding any Catholic to be in touch with the Y.M.C.A. The 
letter began; " The most Eminent and Reverend Cardinals, who are, 
like the writer whose name is subjoined, inquisimrs-general in mat 
ters of faith and morals, desire that the Ordinaries should pay vigilant 
attention to the manner in which certain new non-CathoUc assoda- 
ttons, by dte aid of thdr members of every nadonality, have been 
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accustomed now and for some time to lay snores for the Faithful, 
especially the young folk, , , , . 

^‘They provide in abundance fociliues or every kind, but in 
point ot fact corrupt the intcffity of the Catholic Faith and snatdi. 
away children from the Church their Mother. 

“ On the pretence of brinmng light to young folk, they turn them 
away from tne teadiing of me Church esmbllshed by God, and incite 
them to se^ severance from their own conscience and within the 
narrow circuit of human reason the light which should guide 
them, ... , 

Among these societies . . . li will sunice to mentmn that which 
disposes or most considerable means : we mean the society called fhe 
Young Men’s Christian Association. 

"AU of you who have reemved from Pleaven the special mandate 
to govern me flock of the Master are implored by diis Congregation 
to employ all your zeal in preserving your young folk from the con- 
tain or every society of this kind, . . . 

"Put the imprudent on their guard and strengthen the souls of 
those whose Faith is vacillating. . . . The Sacred Congregation asks 
that In each region an ofGclm act of the Hierardiy declare duly 
forbidden all the dally organs, periodicals, and other publications of 
these societies of which the pernldous character is manifest, with a view 
of sowing In die souls of Catholics the errors of radonalism and religious 
indLSerentism. . . (November 1920, R. Cardinal Merry Del Val, 
Secretary). 

This prohibition was adll bdng enforced on all good Catholics during 
the Second World War, and tne Vadcan has done its best to dis- 
courage Catholic soldiers and civilians from having anything to do 
with that particular society or any other of its kind. Sucli a typical 
Qcdon of this Congreradon, in the twentieth century, needs no com- 
ment. It only proves me accuracy of our contention that the Catholic 
Church has noc chan^ the spirit which made it set up the Inquisi- 
don in die Middle Ages, and that only our times prevent it from 
using more drasde measures to enforce its will on modern society. 

The Holy Office, no longer having much scope for exerting its 
spirit in the modern world, was recently amaljpimated with the Con- 
gregation of the Index, widi which we snail deal presently. 


Tribunals— 

1. The Sacred Roman Rota 

The Roman Rota is the tribunal by which all cases relating to the 
Cadiolic Hierarchy and requiting judicial procedure with mnl, civil 
as wdl as criminal, arc attended to in the Roman Curia, The Roman 
Rote is also known to millions as the Tribunal of the Catholic Church 
which occasionally annuls marriages. It has dealt with lifamous his- 
torical names, and its decisions have had far-rcachlng religious, social. 
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and political coosequences. SuiEce it to mention such names as those 
of Kfcnrv VIII, the BorgUs, and Napoleon. 

A Camolic must be married before a priest or his delegate and two 
more witnesses, otherwise the marriage is clandestine and null. In 
other words, according to the Cadiouc Church it has never taken 
place, even if it has brought several children. 

The procedure that must be followed by a Catholic seeking to annul 
his marriage is as follows: The case is heard at the diocesan 
court. An ofHcial, the "defensor vinculi," sustains the validity of the 
marria^. The bishop can declare the nullity, according to the Canon 
Law, If there is proof that one of the parties to the marriage 
was not baptized or was in holy orders, or was bound by the vows 
of chastity, or had another husband (or spouse) living, or ^at the 
couple were so closely related that marriage was prohibited. If 
die " defensor,” or the parties seeking annulment of toeir marriage, 
are dissatisfied, they can ^peal to the Roman Rota. 

The cases brought before the Rota, however, arc very few, and 
those that are successful still fewer. During the decade 1920-30 the 
350,000,000 Catholics took to the Rota only 442 cases, of which 95 
were appeals against previous decisions of die same body. Of t^ 
347 new cases, 175 were successftd a»d 172 msuccessful. In 1945, of 80 
applications for decrees of nullity of marriage considered, 35 were 
gi-anted. 

2. The Aposiolie Segmtttret 

This is the Supieme Court of the Catholic Church. The Tribunal 
dates from the fifteenth century and drives its name froin the 
fact that the prelates charged with examining all sorts of petitions 
had to suinnit their replies for Pontifical signature. After the abolition 
of the temporal Power of the Catholic ^urch it was dosed. But 
Pius X reinstated it, and, in its modern form, its special task is to deal 
with matrimonial affairt. This Supreme Court is composed of six 
cardinals. 

3. The Sactvd Penifentiara (and the granting of Indulgences) 

The necessity for creadng an authority which would deal with the do* 
mands coming from all parts of the world for absolution from certain 
crimes became more and more pressing, and so the Sacred Feniten* 
dary was formed. Ic dates from ir3o, traen i^pe Innocent IX reserved 
for himself " absolution ^ crimes of p^ussion apinst clergy, whue* 
ever they are committed.** To-day this Tribunal is headed by a cardinal 
who has a life appointment, and one of whose tasks is that of giving 
absolution to the Pope on his dcadi-bed. 

One of the Tribunal’s most curious functions is that dealing with 
confessions and the granting of indulgences. 

It is practised in three churches-'Batnely St Peter, St John Dateran, 
and Santa Maria Magmore. Each of these three churches has a coii> 
fesslonal, provided with a yery long rod. 
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”7Tic priefits who occupy these confessionals are part of the 
Tribunal of the Penitentiary. They arc, in fact, the ‘ penitentiaries ’ 
properly called, who visit the ditee basilicas and who, on Bnding the 
Kneeling pilgrim in a state of grace, reach out the long rod from the 
confessional as a sign of clemency, touch the knceler’s head, raise him, 
and grant him an indul^ce ” (see The VaUean^ Seldes, page 21^. 

Wmi is an indulgence ** The remission before God of the punisli- 
ment due to those sins ^ which the guilt has been forgiven, eidter 
in tiu sacrament of Penance or because of an act of perfect contrition, 
granted by the competent ecclesiastical authority, out of the Treasury 
of the Catholic Church, to the living by way of absolution, to the 
dead by way of suifrage” {Catholic Ew^hpadia). ^ 

Indulgences are either plenary or partial. Partial indulgence ranits 
a part of the punishment due for sin, at any given moment; the 
proportion being expressed in ^ms of time (c,g. thirty days, seven 
years, etc.). Indulgences attached to prayers are l^t by any addition, 
omission, or alteration. It is absolutely essential to the gaining of an 
indulgence, however small, that the sinner should be in a state of 
grace. 

It is easy to imagine the hold that the Catholic Church is thus able 
to exerdse on the individual Catholic by this system of granting a 
kind id spiritual insurance policy for the next life. Wc, here, have 
not the ri^t to discuss the system of indulgences from a religious 
or theological point of view, but draw attention to dicir existence 
to show what a very powerful weapon they are in enabling the 
Catholic Church to exernse authority over its members, This spiritual 
pressure is even stronger when one considers that, in addition to the 
various indulgences acquired merely through prayer ond other acts 
of devotion, the Hierarchy of the Catholic Cliurch can also grant 
indulgences according to their judgment. Thus bishops, cardinals, 
and Popes can grant them to the Faithful. 

, Of course^ the Pope is the Supreme giver. To the Pope alone, " by 
divine Authority, is committed the dispensation of the wliole treasury 
of the Catholic Church." Inferior aut^rities in the Catholic Chur^ 
can grant only those indulgences specified in Canon Law: cardinals 
may grant 200 days, archbishops loo days, bishops w days. No one may 
apply indulj^ces to other living persons, but all Papal indul^ccs 
may be applied to tlie souls in Purgatory, unless otherwise stated 

Apostolic indulgences can be plenary or partial when blessed by 
die Pope personally or by his delegates. The indulgence can be gained 
only by die first person to whom the blessed cwjcct is given, and 
dej^ds upon the saying of certain prayers. 

lliroug^ this spiritual instrument, not 01^ docs the Catholic 
Church, as such, rain great authority over the Faithful, but it is able, 
by claiming to rdfieve punishment in the next world, to exert great 
pressure upon the religious and moral standards of its members, while 
at the same time enhancing the spiritual authority of the Pope, 



CHAPTER IV 

SPIRITUAL TOTALITARIANISM OF THE VATICAN 

The IndeX'->Forbidden books — a book is condemned — World 
masterpiece which Catholics cannot read— Classical example of 
the Catholic Church's interference in scientific matters-^ProptH 
ganda Vide — How it works — ^Its devdopment-— Its ultimate goal: 
a Catholic world. 

When dealing with the Congresation of the Holy Office we 
said that the Catholic Chur^ has not changed in spirit its 
daim to “uphold only the truth,” which created the Inquisi- 
tion. Times have changed, and with tliem the methods or tlie 
Catholic Church. Yet the spirit with whicli it is to-day impreg- 
nated has remained unchanged throughout tlie centuries, and 
although it has been rendered powerless by modern society, it 
is still what it was in the past. The Index, which is still made 
to function in our present age, is die best proof of this. 

While ^mining it, one cannot help notidng the striking 
similarly, not so much in methods as in spirit, between the 
Index or the Catholic Church and the totalitarian regimes — ^bc 
they Fascist or Communist — sunder whicli the masses were 
allowed to read or see only papers, books, and films approved 
by the Governments concerned, both reserving severe 
penaldcs for diose who contravened — eternal damnation by 
the Catholic Church; fines, imprisonment, and concentration 
camjps by the totalitarian States. 

This similarity of methods and ' motives between the 
Catholic Church and totalitarian States becomes even more 
remarkable when, after the Index, another great department 
of tlie Catholic Churcli is examined — namely, Propaganda 
Vide, 

The task of Propaganda Fide is to spread the Cadiolic faith 
from the viewpoint that, as the Caffiolic religion is the only 
true religiont ml other religions arc wrong and should disap- 
pear. That the greater portion of mankind consisting of Pro- 
testants, Moslems, Buddhists, Hindus, Jews, and pagans, cannot 
be saved except by embracing Catholicism. Hence it ensues 

37 
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that the field of Propaganda Videvi literally the whole world, 
its rdle being to convert all mankind to Catholicism. 

The totalitarian State reasons in exactly^ the same way. 
Fascist Italy, Nazi Germany, any! Soviet Russia each set up an 
all-embracing Ministry of Projpaganda whose task in the 
political field, and in dealing with national, racial, or meHy 
ideological matters, was precisely tliat aimed at in die religious 
field by the Catholic Churcli. 

Both the Catholic Church and the totalitarian States assumed 
the right to prevent, according to their judgment, the accept- 
ance of ideas by their people. They also assumed the ri^it 
forcibly to convert as many people as possible to dieir own 
particular brand of religion or ideology. 

This close resemblance between the dictatorships of die 
twentieth century and the Catholic Church is not mere coin- 
cidence. Both are animated by thp same spirit, moved by the 
same aims, and each in its own sphere aspires to the same 
goals. It was natural, therefore, that die spiritual Totalitarian- 
ism of the Catholic Church sliould ally itsd£ widi tlic political 
Totalitarianism of Fascism and Nazism,^ even if at dmes, 
owing to their very nature and aims, they were bound to 
dash. 

Through the Index and Propaganda Fide die Catholic 
Church can exert tremendous influence in the religious field 
throughout die world, and thus affect ethical, cultural,, sodal, 
and often political issues. L^t, us, dierefore, examine these 
departments, even if briefly. 

What is the Index? 

It is a list of books which Catholics must not mad. That 
sounds very simple. But can tlie enormous consequences of 
such words escape aiw thinking person? 

The Irish pnest, Dr. Timothy Hurley, says : “ Ail books 
adverse to die Catholic Churdi arc forbidden to be read by 
Roman Catholics, under pain of mortal sin or even excom- 
munication.” 

Pope Pius IV dedared it a mortal sin to read a condemned 
book. 

* Although Soviet Rusua and the Catholic Chnrcli are poles apart, for 
reafions whicli we shall mention later, the machinery by whidi Russia Is 
nilcd exactly resembles that of the Catholic Church and the Fascist States. 
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The formula of the Popes of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, in their decrees, is tlie following:— 

We condemn this work after mature coosideration, on our personal 
juclpncnt {motu proprio), and with assured knowlcdn (of its per- 
nicious character), on the apostolic authority (vested in us) and we 
prohibit to all persons, whatever may be their rank or position, the 
printing, reading, or possession of same. 

The penalty disobedience diall be excommmicatio lata sen- 
tentia. 

We direct diat the existing copies of the said work be delivered 
to &e Bishop or m the Inquisitor of the diocese, by whom such 
copies shall promptly burned. 

The Laws of the Index are binding for all Catholics, with 
the sole exception of cardinals, bishops, and other dignitaries 
whose rank is not below that of bishop. 

The Canon Laws leave no doubt in the minds of Catholics 
as to what land of books they sliould not read. There are eleven 
categories: — 

1. All books which propound or defend heresy or schism, or which 
of set purpose attack religion or morality, or endeavour to destroy 
the foundatbns of religion or moraliw. 

2. Books which impugn or ridicule Catholic dogma or Catholic 
worship, the Hierarchy, die clerical or rclimous state, or which tend 
to undermine ecclesiastical discipline, or which defend errors rqected 
by the Apostolic See. 

3. Books which declare duelling, suicide, and divorce lawful, or which 
represent Freemasonry and similar organizations as useful and not 
dangerous to the Church and to civil society. 

4. Books which teach or recommend superstition, fortune-telling, 
sorcc^, spiritism, or other like practices (e.g, Christian Science^ 

5. Books whi(^ professedly treat of, narrate, or teach lewdness and 
obscenity. 

6. Erndons of the liturgical books the Church which do not 
agree in aU details with the authentic editions. 

7. Books and booklets which publish new apparidons, revelations, 
visions, prophecies, miracles, etc., concerning which the canonical 
regulations have not been observed. 

1 . All editions of the Bible or parts of it, as well as all Biblical 
commentaries in any language, which do not show the approbation 
of the bishop or some higher ecclesiastical autliority. 

9. Translations whicli retain the objectionable character of the for- 
bidden ori^nal. 

10, Pictures of Our Lord, the Blessed Virgin, the angels and saints 
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and other servants o£ God, which deviate from the customs and the 
direction of the Church. 

II, The term “books” includes also newspapers and pcciodicaU 
which come under the foregoing classesi not, indeed, if thw publish 
one or the other article contrary to faith and morals, but if their chief 
tendency and purpose is to impugn Catholic doctrine or defend un- 
CathoUc teachings and practices. 

It is seen from this list tliat the Catholic Church does 
not leave the Catholic a very great field in vtrhich he can read 
a book with safety. 

The procedure of indexing books is simple. It is often be^n 
by some bishop who wishes a particular book to be baniuicd 
from his diocese. Sometimes the complaint goes direct to the 
Supreme Sacred Congregtion; sometimes me Congregation 
itself takes the initiative. The Congregation charts one of its 
readers with tlic task of reading the work carefully and noting 
the “wrong” passages, The book is then sent to other readers, 
who give &ir views on it. The votes of the consultors (as the 
readers are called) are made known to the cardinals, who in 
turn discuss the book and finally pronounce sentence. The 
cardinals usually number from seven to ten, whereas the con- 
suitors number about thirty. 

There are four possible verdicts : — 

-Damnetur (condemned); 

Dimitmur (dismissed); 

Donee Comgatur (prohibited until corrected); 

Res Dilata (case postponed). 

Authors or publisliers are not informed before publication, 
with die exception of Cadiolic autliors, wlio are given a chance 
cither to withdraw the book from circulation or to make public 
submission to the sentence of tlic Holy Oflacc. An author is not 
permitted to defend his book. 

Once a book has been condemned, its name is published in 
the official part of tlie Osservatore Rometnot the Vatican paper, 
thm in die Aesa Apostolicae Sedis, and finally reprinted by 
religious organs throughout the world. 

What books come under examination is never known, as the 
secrets of the Holy Office are rigidly guarded, l^ployecs, con- 
suitors, and even cardinals or members of the Supreme Sacred 
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Congregations, must never disclose the subjects discussed at the 
meetmgs. 

Once a book has been prohibited, no Catholic, under penalty 
of mortal sin, namely of risking eternal damnation, can read or 
toucli the book. For instance, if a prohibited publication is 
bound with others, the whole volume is automatically for- 
bidden. Even Bibles published by Bible Societies are forbidden. 
Witness the Rev. Dr. Timothy Hurley : “All translations made 
in vernacular languages by non-Catholics, and especially ^ose 
made by Bible Societies, are strictly forbidden.” 

To make sure that all Catholics comply with the strict laws 
of the Index, the Catholic Church never tires of impressing 
upon the Faithful, through its Press and the dergy, that diey 
must obey the rules of the Church, and it appoints a Church 
dignitary (who is usually a Jesuit) in almost all Catholic coun- 
tries and countries where there are large Catholic minorities 
to direct the reading of the Faidiful. It appoints an Executive 
of the Index in various Catholic countries, such as the Abb6 
Bedileem in France. 

Through these Executives, and through the Hierarchy and 
the Catholic Press, the Catholic Churcli prevents the publica- 
tion of some booiu, tries to suppress others, and, above all, 
organizes Catholics to boycott die books and ruin their sales. 
And this applies not only to books, but also to papers. Catholic 
clubs, organizations, and individuals become agents in this 
campaign of boycotting with a zealous perniciousness that 
would not be believed if it did not happen so often. 

This goes on wherever there are Catholics, And, in the eyes 
of any good Catholic, it is not only right, but the duty of the 
Catholic Church. Why? We quote the Frencli Executive of the 
Index, the Abbd Bethleem : — 

The Catholic Churcli [he declares], in virtue of the powers which 
it has from its divine founder, has the right and the duty to condemn 
error and wickedness wherever it finds them; It has also by natural con- 
sequence the right to condemn books opposed to the Faith or to 
Christian morals or whicli without being wicked ore dangerous from 
this double point of view. There arc first of all those books prohibited 
under penalty of excommunication reserved to the Pope . . . 

After explaining why the Churcli has condemned the works of 
Renan, Zola, etc., the Abb^ asserts (an assertion fully endorsed 
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by the Catholic Chitrcli itself) "the Congregation oC the 
Index can only condemn a nominal number of condcmnablc 
books; for the odicrs, it condemns them by virtue of a general 
law.” 

This is not the place to recount the extremely interesting 
history of the Index; suffice it to mention a few steps in its 
growtn. 

In a rudimentary way it began early in the history of the 
CatlioUc Church. It is stated mat St. Paul liimself began it : 
“Many of them also which used curious arts brought their 
books together and burned them before all men” (Acts xix, 19). 
Some say that the hrst act of censorship was when in a.d. 150 
a synod of bishops prohibited the AcUt Pauli, a romance dealing 
with St. Paul; but the fact is disputed. In a.u. 32^, howe;ver, the 
Council of Nicaea condemned the heresy of Anus and forbade 
his book, Thalia, This is the first legal and historical document 
whicii bemn the Index. In a.d. 400 the Council of Carthage 
forbade the readinff of pagan books. 

The first list of oooks which may be named the real proto- 
type of the modern Index was made by Pope Gelasius, who, 
curiously enough, listed the true books of the Bible as well as 
apociypnal and heretical books, ordering them to be con- 
fiscated and destroyed. About tlie origin of the modern Index, 
Mendham, the Protestant historian, declares : -- 

The origin of the genuine Roman Index is to be assigned to die 
formidablo attadc upon the Roman superstition by l^rtin Luther 
and others in Germany at the beginning of the sixteenth century. 

But the first censure of a printed book occurred long before 
Luther; for instence, Monarchia, by Antonio Roselli, was cen- 
sured in Venice in 1491 ; also the Theses of Pico della Mir.^mdola. 
In 1519 Luther pubushed his book of 488 pa^s dealing with 
indulgences, etc. It was immediately censored by tJic TJnivcr- 
sities of Sorbonne, Louvain, and Cologne. In tlic following 
year Luther burned the Papal Bull, the Canon Law, and the 
writing^ of Eck and Bmser. The Pope burned Luther’s works 
in Belgium, on the banks of tlie Rhine, and in ‘Rome. 

fo 1543 Cardinal CarafFa and five otlier cardinals were 
^pointed Commissioners and Inquisitors of The Faith 
Throughout the Whole Christian Republic on Both Sides of 
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die Alps. In 1559 the first Index was published} and it has gone 
through more than one hundred editions up to the present 
day. The year before its publication, while it was being pre- 
pared, Philip II of Spain published a decree threatening death 
and confiscation of goods to any who sold, bought, or kept 
books prohibited by the Sacred Ofifice. 

The Index is divided into three parts. The fint section con- 
sists of heresiarchs, all of whose books — ^past, present, and 
future — are condemned; the second section is composed of 
writers tending to heresy, magic, immorality, etc,; the third, 
writers whose doctrines are unwholesome. A few of the names 
in the first category are: Luther, Melanchthon, Rabelais, 
Erasmus. In the second : Merlin’s Boo\ of Obscure Visions, the 
Fables of Tolgier the Dane and Arthur of Britain, the Legend 
of King Arthur, etc. 

The Congreration of die Index was aeated by Pius V in 
1571, In 1587 Sixtus V gave it dictatorial powers. In 1897 
Pope Leo XIII made important changes, revoking the over- 
drastic rules and regulations. The Leomne Index, emtion 1900, 
has 450 pages and contains 7,200 names. It eliminated about 

3.000 books from the previous list. The reasons for this act of 
liberality are explained in its preface : — 

The intention of the Pope in ordering a thorou^ revision of the 
Index was not only to tem^r the severe of the ^d rules, but also, 
on behalf of the maternal kindness of tne Church, to accommodate 
the whole spirit of the Index to the times. 

The 1930 edition of the Index contains between 7,000 and 

8.000 names. To give some idea of the seriousness or this pro- 
hibition, we mention only a few of the names listed, so that 
the reader may draw his own conclusions of how harmful or 
how bcneficdal the Index has been throughout the ages to the 
enlightenment of mankind. An anonymous author once wrote: 
“Satire pretends tliat all the. best books may be found by con- 
sulting the Roman Index.” 

Dante’s De Monarchia^ (permitted only last century by Leo XIII^ 

All the works of Leibnitz. 

Grotius' De Jure Belli ac Pads. 

The Book of Common Prayer. 

Religio Media, .by Thomas Browne, 
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An American Tragedv, Ur^, or Mile de Maupin, by Gautier. 

All the works o£ Gabriel D’Annunzio. 

Defoe. 

Sterne’s Sentimental Joffi'rtey, 

Milton's Paradise Lost. 

Descartes. 

Auguste Comte, his Coitrs De Philosojfhie Positive, 

All the works of Dumas, Peter and Pdius. 

Gustave Flaubert and Anatole France. 

Gibbon’s History of the Decline and Pall of the Roman Empire, 

Heine and Kant. 

La Fotttaine, by Lamartine. 

Andrew X^ng, his Myth, JUtual, and Religion.' 

John Locke's An Essay Concerning Human _ Understanding And 
the Reasonableness of Christianity as Delivered in the Serhfures. 

John Stuart Mill's Principles oj Political Econotay and On Liberty, 

All the works of Maurice Maeterlinck, 

Pascal. 

Thirty-e^ht of Voltaire’s works. 

Paine’s she Rights of Man. 

Rousseau’s Soaal Contract, Letttes Ecrites de la Moniagne, Julie, 
on la Nouvelle Hbloise, etc. 

Renan, including his Vie de Jesus, 

George Sand, Henry Stendhal, Eugene Sue, Thomas White, Emile 
Zola, Spinoza, Swedenborg, Bcrnaid de Mandcvillc, Tainc, Male* 
brandie, Bergson, Lord Acton, Bossuel^ Bacon, Hobbes, Samud 
Richardson, Doellinger, Addison, Goldsmldi, Victor Hugo, etc. 

At one time there was a movement to put the Encyclo- 
padia Entannica on the Index. It is notewortliy for English 
and American readers that up to the present there arc more 
than 5,000 books in English which arc either entirely con- 
demned or forbidden until corrected. 

The German Index authority, Hilgers, defending the Index 
states: — 

With the misuses of the printiiw press for the distribution of per- 
nicious writing, ^ regulations or the Catholic Church for tlic pro- 
tection of the Faithful enters of necessity upon a new period. It is 
certainly tlu case that the evil inAucncc of a badly conducted printing 
press constitutes tonlay the greatest danger to society. The new flora 
is drawn from three main sources. Theism and unbeli^ arise from 

^This is a typical case. Mr. Lang’s book deals entirely with classical 
and savage bclids and docs not even mention Christianity. The nutlior 
tried to get an mplaoation from the Holy 0/Hce for its proliihitlon of his 
book, but in spite of many efforts did not even get a reply, much less 
an explanation. 
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the regions of natural science, of philosophy, and of Prot^tant 
theolon. Theism is the assured result of what is called “scicndfic 
Uherty. Anardiism and nihilism, religious as well as political, may 
be described as the second source from whicli pours out a coundess 
stream of Socialisdc writing. In substance diis is nothing other than 
a popularized philosophy of liberalism, 

Hilgcrs goes on to say that the third source is "unwholesome 
romances,” and ends significantly : — 

If the community is to be motected from demoralizadon, the political 
authorides must unite with the ecclesiastical in securing such 
utterances some wise and safe control. 

Did not the Nazis repeat almost the same argument when 
they began to burn boolu all over Germany, after the accession 
to power of Hider? And in Franco's Spain, were not such 
precepts for many years carried out to the letter? 

Surely one can say that the Catholic Church to-day 
cannot pretend to uphold its claim to die right of banishing 
books? But die Catholic Church has not repumated its peculiar 
claims. On the contrary, the following words were spoken in 
1930 by a famous Secretary of State, Cardinal Merry del Val 

The evil press is more perilous than the sword, St. Paul set the 
example for censorship: he caused evil books to be burned (Acts 
XU, 19), St, Peter’s successors (e.g, the Popes) have always followed 
the example; nor ^ould they have done otherwise, for their Church, 
infallible mistress and sure guide of the Faithful, is bound in con- 
science to keep the press pure. . . . 

And here are even more significant words: — 

Those who wish to feed the Holy Scriptures to people without any 
saferaards are also upholders of free thinking, than which there is 
not^g more absurd or harmful. . . . Only those infected by that 
moral pestilence known as liberalism can see in a chock placed on 
unlawful power and profligacy a wound inflicted on freedom. 

The Catholic Church’s contention in defending tlie Index 
is that it makes of it a weapon with which to defend truth. 
But truth might have more than one meaning. Not so to 
Catholics : — 

' Trudt is one and absolute; the Catholic Chui'cli and she only has 
all the truth of religion. All rdigions whatsoever have varying amounts 
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of truth in them, but' the Catholic Church alomc has all (Catholic 
Bneydoptedia). 

That such a claim should sound absurd to any fair-minded 
individual is evident. It would be unacceptable even if it were 
restricted to the religious sphere. But it is not; for the Catliolic 
Church, indirectly and often directly, tries to impose its asser- 
tions on fields omcr than the religious. We give one famous 
and typical instance, the case of Gameo. For years the scientific 
theory that the earth moved upon its axis and around the sun 
has stirred the world. The most powerful and bitter opponent 
to tUs discovery was the Catholic Church. It intimated that 
there was no truth whatsoever in such an assertion, and finally, 
in March i 5 i 5 , the Congregation of the Index, under direct 
and personal instruction of the Pope himself, decreed the 
doctrine of the double motion of the earth upon its axis and 
about the sun false and contraiy to the Scriptures. 

Notwithstanding this conoemnation, Galileo published 
his Diahgo in 1632. The following year it was Indexed with 
a condemnation which read as follows: — 

Whereas you, Galileo, Son of the late Vincenzo Galileo of Florence, 
aged seventy years, were denounced in 16x5 to this Holy OlHce for 
holding as true a false doctrine taught by many, namely that the sun 
is immovable in the centre of the world end that the earth moves 
and also with a diurnal motion; also for having pupils whom you 
instructed In the same opinions; also for answering the objections 
which were continually produced from the Holy Scriptures by glozing 
the said Scriptures according to your own meaning. 

Th^efore, diia Holy Tribunal, being desirous of providing against 
the disorder and mischief thence proceeding and increasing .to the 
detriment of the holy foith, etc. 

The proposition that the sun is the centre of the world and im- 
movable from its_ place is absurd philosophically, hlse and formally 
heretical because it is expressly contrary to the Holy Scripture. 

The propoaition that me earth is not the centre of the world nor 
immovaole, but that it moves also with a diurnal motion, is also 
absurd philosophically, fiilse and theologically considered at least 
erroneous in faith. 

Galileo had to recant his doctrine on his knees, saying that 
tlie doctrine of the motion of the eartli was false. The Catholic 
Church, however, was not content witli diis. It promulgated 
a solemn formula of condemnation of all books — already 
written and yet to be written in the centuries to come — tliat 
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propagated similar scientific doctrines. These arc the actual 
words ; 

Libri omnes docentes mobilitatem terrae ct immobilitatem soils 
(All books forbidden which mnintain that the earth moves and the 
sun does not). 

Thus, literally for centuries, all the scientific works dealing 
with this subject and all books on astronomy by sucli scientific 
giants as Copernicus, Kepler, Galileo — to mention only a few 
— ^were entirely forbidden, under pain of damnation for all 
eternity in the next world and of fines and imprisonment in 
this. It was only as late as 1822 that die Catliolic Church per- 
mitted Catholics to read books on astronomy, the motion of 
the earth, ete. 

We have dealt at some length on the spirit which inspired 
the Index and have taken Galileo’s case as an instance, not in 
order to disparage the Catholic Church, but to sliow its particu- 
lar claims, interpretations, and interventions in religious and 
other fields wliiw so closdy affect mankind in its striving to- 
wards spiritual and physical progress. The Catholic Church has 
not yet discarded that spirit and its extraordinary claims. On 
the contra^, it upholds them more than ever. Its persistbit 
condemnation of divorce, contraceptives, co-education, and the 
social systems with which man is experimenting — ^first Secular- 
ism, then Liberalism and Modermsm, and now democracy, 
Socialism, Communism — shows that it docs not intend to 
adapt itsdf to die times. As it is continuously intervening in 
fields other than the rel^ous, it should not blame those who 
do not share its views for criticizing and trying to fight its 
claims. Modern socie^ has the right to assert its own claims, 
r^rdless of the religious authority of the Catholic Church or 
of iny other Church, 

Will Ae Catholic Church one day regret tlie reactionary 
spirit it^ has shown towards the moral, social, political, and 
economic ideas and systems with which mankind tries to build 
a happier world? Will future generations, looking back to our 
times and seeing the Catliolic Church’s fanaticsd hostility to 
modern society and Socialism, accuse it as >we now, loomng 
back to the times of Galileo, are able to accuse it? Only the 
Catholic Church could tell. 


C.C.— 3 
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In contrast to tiie rcacdonary and — one niay rightly use the 
word — tyrannical spirit which moves the Index and the Holy 
Oihee, another characteristic aspect of Catliolicism deserves 
attention. Wc refer to the indefatigable activities whirii keep 
the Catliolic Church in order, which erect walls against any 
spirit other than its own, which spread far and wide its own 
aim of converting to its faith the whole human race. 

This work is carried out by anotlier Congregation, which 
has its headquarters in the Vatican. It is the oldest, most 
powerful ana most colossal Ministry of Information or Pro- 
paganda Bureau in existence, in comparison with whicli all 
otlier propaganda organizadons — including diosc of the 
various totalitarian countries — seem cJiild's play. This Congre- 
gation is called Prafagmdd Fide (for die projpagadon of the 
Faidi), and besides oeing one of tnc most important Congre- 
gations of die Catholic Church, it is also an important depart- 
ment of the Vatican State, which uses it to keep in touch with 
the most remote parts of the world. 

The Congregation is ruled by a cardinal, whose power is so 
great tliat he is popularly calico “tlic Red Pope.” It was estab- 
lished in 1622 by Grerory XV, witli the set and open purpose 
of converting, the whme world to Catliolicism. Its activities arc 
not confined to countries professing non-CIiristian religions, 
but are spread to Protestant, heretic, and schismatic lands— 
for example, the Balkan States, 

It has divided the whole world into numerous “spiritual 
jirovinccs,” in which it directs its activities. It has jurisdic- 
tion over hundreds of them organized into districts, pre- 
fectures, and vicariates. Tlie Congregation controls hundreds 
of colleges, seminaries, and similar organizations tliroughout 
the world. In Rome alone there are several, the chief being the 
Urban College for training missionaries of all races, wliicli is 
attached to die Propagama Fide. Until not long ago (1908) 
Great Britain, the Netherlands, Canada, tlic U.S.A., and other 
Protestant countries came under its jurisdiction. Now, how- 
ever, such countries have their own national hierarchies, 
which depend directly on the Pope. 

Attached to this Congregation is the Association for the 
PropaMtion of the Faith, whicli is a world-wide society .of the 
Faithful to furtlier the evangelization of die world by united 
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prayer and tlie collection of alms for distribution to the 
missions. Its headquarters are in Rome, and it is under the 
direction of the Congreration De Pi'opaganda Fide, The motto 
of die propaganda Fide and of the whole Catholic Church is 
that '*no land is fully Christian, Catholics must dream and 
plan and act in terms of the entire globe.** To carry out this 
plan it has a vast organization of colmges of all nationalities in 
Christian lands, be diey Catholic, Protestant, or Orthodox, and 
in pagan countries where it builds up a formidable machinery 
of institutions of all kinds to convert non'Christians to 
Cadiolicism. 

The Catholic Church has never bepn more determined to ’ 
reach its world-wide goal dian it is to-day. It began to work to 
diat end long ago, it is true, but in modern dmes it has renewed 
its efforts and reorganized its machinery to spread Cadiolicism 
in die Western as well as other parts of the world. In Rome 
alone die following principal national colleges are under the 
direct control of the Vatican, which will give some idea of die 
vastness of its activities : — 


SUMIHARIES FOR TrAININQ OF ClERGY OF VARIOUS COUNTRIES 

(With Year of Their Founsatioh) 


American .... 
Becla (English) . 

Belgian .... 

Bohemian .... 
Brazilian .... 
Canadian .... 
Czechoslovakian . 

English 

French 

German and Hungarian 
Irish 

Yugoslav. Fourteenth ccntuiy 

Lombard 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Scotch 

South-American (Pro-Latino) 
Spanish 


and 


1859 

1898 

1844 

1892 
1929 
jB88 
1929 

1579 

1853 

1552 

1018 

1901 

1854 
1866 
1900 
1600 
1858 

1893 


Besides others created in recent ycaca for training 
Chinese, Arabs, Indians, Negroes, and so on. 
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In 1917 the Eastern CJiurchcs were removed from its juris- 
diction. 

The Catholic Church devotes its particular attention to the 
various orthodox or schismatic countries, hoping to be able to 
unite them en bloc in Rome. For this purpose it created, in 
1917, a special department at the Vatican, as we have already 
seen, detached from Propaganda Fide. It has now become two 
departmental units, but their aim is the same. 

It is the Catholic Church’s policy to foster national and racial 
rites, and it has therefore creatca many institutions for that 
purpose. In Rome alone there are tlie following seminaries, 
whose task is to prepare Roman Catholic clergy in the various 
Oriental rites : — 

Abyssinian 1919 

Armenian \ - 1883 

Greek 1577 

Maronite .... 1584 and 1891 

Russian 1927 

Ruthenian i%7 

Rumanian 1930 

In addition to these tliere are the special colleges of numerous 
religious Orders. 

But while striving to maintain and further Catholicism in 
Catholic and in non-Christian lands, its great task is to bring 
pagan lands under its authority. For centuries it has established 
missions all over the world. Its missionaries were at first nearly 
all Europeans, but later included Americans, and its policy 
now is to train native clergy. In this direction it has made im- 
pressive strides, especially during die last twenty years, and has 
already created a native hierarcliy in several non-Christian 
countries. In 1925 its first coloured bishop, namely Monsignor 
Roche of India, was consecrated in a solemn religious cere- 
mony in Rome, followed, in 1927, by die first seven Chinese 
bishops and subsequently by Japanese and other races. 

In more than one country it has become powerful very 
quickly. In Madagascar, for instance, it has enrolled over 
^50,000 m^bers, whicli means that already it lias authority 
over one-sixth of the native population. In China, in the one 
year of 1930, it converted to Catholicism more than 50,000 
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Chinese. About 1^30, tlie VropagandaVide directed over 1 1,000 
preachers in missions, 3,oo6"o£ whom were native^^orn; 15,000 
friars, 5 oo of whom were native-born; and 30,000 nuns, of 
whom 11,000 were native-born. At tliis period uiese missionary 
enterprises were backed by more than 30,ooo>ooq dollars. Since 
then this figure has been greatly increased. (In the same period 
the Protestant missionaries were backed by over 60,000,000 
dollars.) 

The Americas, headed by the U.S.A., give the largest 
sum of money. In comparison with their European colleagues 
the American missionaries are more popular with the native 
populations and thus make more converts. They have special- 
ized in the Far East, especially China. There lias therefore been 
a tendency lately for tne Catholic Church to favour American 
missionary enterprises instead of the Belgian, French, and 
Germain. 

Catholic missionary activities have been steadily on the in- 
crease, and by 1945 they covered 400 seminaries (with a total of 

16.000 native students preparing for the priestliood), 22,000 
priests, 9,000 brothers, 53,000 sisters, 93,000 native catechists, 

33.000 native baptizers, ^,000 schools (with a total of 5,000,000 
pupils), 150,000 children in 2,000 missionary orpianages, 

77.000 churches and chapels, 1,000 hospitals (with 75,000 beds), 

3.000 dispensaries annually attending to 30,000,000 people, and 
hundreds of leprosaria and institutes for the aged. 

Despite the war, the Sacred Congregation, through the 
establishment of new areas, had raised the number of eedesias- 
tical jurisdictions dependent upon it to 560. Seventeen jurisdic- 
tions of the Latin Rite are dependent upon the Sacred Congre- 
gation for the Oriental Churdi. 

In missionary lands alone the Catholic Chiu'ch in 1945 had 
more than 25,000,000 native Catliolics under the authority of 
Rome. To link these scattered millions and, above all, to .keep 
them in close touch with the Vatican, the Propaganda Fiae 
controls literally thousands of small and large newspapers, 
magazines, leaflets, etc., in hundreds of languages. To supply 
tliem with news a special News Agency has been created, 
whose task is to gather and difluse news of missionary work 
throughout the world. It is called the ‘Tides’* Agency, 

Iti 1925 the Pope organized the greatest Missionary Exhibi- 
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tion ever held in Rome. It became a permanent feature of the 
Vatican and was given tremendous publicity. 

In February 1926 Pope Pius XI, in tlic Encyclical Rerum 
'Eecleme, traced the lines that must be followed, set out the 
vast world still to be conquered — ^for the Catliolic Church, as 
we have already said, wants notliing less tlian tlie whole 
planet. It is a scheme which it is determined to realize and for 
which it accepts no compromise, having no regard cidier for 
other religions or for odier Christian denominations. To illus- 
trate this attitude witli a sliglit but typical example it is 
sufficient to mention the occasion when tlic British Govern- 
ment asked the various denominations doing missionary work 
in Africa to confine their activities to certain separate areas, 
in order to avoid friction. While all the Protestant denomina- 
tions agreed, only the Catholic Church refused, saying it could 
accept no part or Africa, however large, licr purpose being to 
convert the whole Continent to Catliolicism. 

Such is the spirit which even in the twentieth century moves 
the Catholic missions tliroughout the world. TJie CTtlioIic 
^urch is out to conquer, not only countries or even con- 
tinents, but tlic whole planet. 



CHAPTER V 


RELIGIOUS ORDERS 

The Vatican's silent armies — Religious, semi-religious, and lay Orders — 
The Jesuits, the spiritual shock troops of die Papacy— Why the 
Company of Jesus came into being— The Jesuits’ uldmate goal; 
to further the political power of the Pope — Modern semi-religious 
Orders— Catholic Acdon. 

In addition to tlie vast machinery of rclimous administration 
in Christian and non-Uhristian countries, mere is another great 
macliinery which, although not So well known, is nevertheless 
of the greatest importance in furthering tlie spiritual and 
political powers of the Catholic Church. It is formed by the 
various religious and scmi-rcligious Orders whiclr arc de- 
pendent upon the Holy See ana whose task is primarily that 
of consolidating and penetrating every stratum ot society in all 
parts of the world, the dominion of the Catholic Church. 

There are some religious Orders devoted exclusively to rc- 
limous contemplation; there are otiiers whose purpose is to 
ediicate youth, to specialize in learning, to deal With charity or 
hospitals, to influence social issues, and so on. They have 
monasteries, convents, schools, missions, papers, and property 
in practically every Christian country, m addition m being 
spread, like the missions, all over the globe. Many of tliem, itl 
fact, work for the missions. 

There arc numerous religious Orders, for men as well as for 
women. They form a silent out very busy and cdicient army of 
Uic Catholic Church. This is not the place for a detailed exam- 
ination of tlieir particular activities, and we shall only point 
out some of the main characteristics of the Jesuits, who, un- 
doubtedly, come first among many famous Orders, like tlic 
Franciscans^^ Dominicans, Augustmians, etc. We take the 
example of the Jesuits because they are closely connected with 
the strengthening of Papal authority in the world. Indeed, the 
primary cause for the creation of the Order was the need for 
special soldiers and defenders of the absolute theocracy of the 
Papacy. Ignatius Loyola, an ex-soldier of fortune, imparted his 
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military spirit to tlie new Order, He made of it a fighting com- 

2 and called it tlie Company of Jesus, just as a company of 
zrs sometimes takes the name of its General. 

Of the various vows, that of obedience was considered the 
most important; complete, absolute, unquestionable, blind, 
non-critical obedience to the orders of the society, a complete 
surrender of individual thought and judgment, an absolute 
abandonment of freedom. In a letter to his followers at 
Coimbra, Loyola dedared diat the General of the Order stands 
in the place of God, without reference to his personal wisdom, 
piety, or discretionj tliat any obedience whidi falls short of 
making the superior’s will one’s own, in inward affection as 
well as in outward efiFcct, is lax and imperfect^ that going 
beyond the letter of command, even in things abstractly good 
and praisewortliy, is disobedience, and that the **sacniice of 
die intdlcct” is me third and greatest grade of obedience, wdl 
pleasing to God, when the inferior not only wills what the 
superior wills, but thinks what he thinks, submitting to his 
judgment, so far as it is possible for the will to influence and 
ica^‘ 

The formula of the final Jesuit vow is : — 

I promise to Almighty Ood, before His Virgin Mother and the 
whole heavenly host, and to all standing by; and to thee, Reverend 
Father General of the Sociew of Jesus, holding the tlace of God, and 
to diy successors. Perpetual Poverty, Chastity ana Obedience; and 
according to it a pecuMr care in the education of hoyi accordti^ m 
the form contained in the Apostolic Letters of the Society of Jesus 
and in its Constitution. 

This is the significant petition presented to the Pope by a 
small group of the first Jesuits, for the election of the General 
of the Order. The General— it said — 

should dispense ojffices and grades at hU own- pleasure, sltould 
form die rules of the constitudon, with the advice and aid of die 
members, but diould alone have die power of commanding in every 
instance, and should be honoured by all as though Christ himself 
were present in his person. 

Thus in the order of the Jesuits, obedience takes the place of every 
motive or affection; obedience, absolute and unconditional, without 
one thought or quesdon at to itt object or consequencetf^ 

* H. G. Wells, Cvux Atum. " Ranke’s History 0/ the Poftes. 


ft&LlGlOUS OKDEltS 


5 $ 


The Jesuit—* 

with ihe most unlimited abjuradon o£ all ri^ht of fudgment, 
in total and blind subjecdon to the will of his superiors, must 
be resigned himself to be led, like a thing without life — as die 
staff, fer example, that the superior holds in his hand, to be turned 
to any purpose seeming good to him.^ 

In this way the General became an absolute dictator, com- 
parable only with the most intransigent dictators of the twen- 
tieth century, for the power vested in him for life is the faculty 
of wielding this unquestioning obedience of thousands; nor 
was nor is there one to whom he is responsible for the use 
made of it. 

All power is committed to him of aedng as may be most conducive 
to the good of the society. He has assistants in the different provinces, 
but these conHne themselves strictly to sudi matters as he shall confide 
to them. All presidents of provinces, colleges, and houses he names 
at his pleasure; he receives or dismisses, dispenses or furnishes, and 
may be said to exercise a sort of papal authority on a small scale.” 

Thus the Company of Jesus became, and still is, a theocracy 
within a theocracy. Its rigid machinery was created to assist in 
the achievement of the'Company’s goal — the strengthening of 
the Church’s authority through emicating youth, preaching, 
and missionary work: It began by founding colleges in many 
countries, and when its founder died it had ten colleges in 
Castile, five each in Aragon and Andalusia, and many houses 
in Portugal. Over the Portuguese colonies the Jesuits exercised 
almost complete mastery, and they had members in Brazil, 
East India, and the lands between Goa and Japan, and a pro- 
vincial was sent to Ethiopia'. Colleges and houses existed in 
Italy, France, Germany, and other European countries. 

Ever since, throughout the centuries and in all countries, the 
Jesuits have gone on with dieir work of consolidating die re- 
ligious and political power of the Cadiolic Cliurch. They Live 
readied an extraordinary perfecdon and skill in training young 
people for high offices either in the Catholic Church itself or 
in civil Governments. As a Jesuit historian wrote: — 

Many are now shining in the purple of the Hierarchy, whom wr 
^ Ranke's Histoiy of the Popes, ^ Ibid. 

C.C. — 3* 
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had but lately on the benches of our schools; others ore engaged in 
the government of States and dties.^ 

This training of the spiritual and temporal ruling classes has 
made the Jesuits inclined to meddle in religious and political 
events. Their activities in the mlitical spheres of all countries 
Iiave been innumerable, and mat is the main cause of tlieir 
having been continually persecuted, expelled, or banislied by 
kings, emperors, and Governments or all Idnds, including 
the most devout Catholic kings and countries. Indeed, owing 
to their continuous interference and intrigues in the politics ot 
many countries of Europe, as well as in that of the Catholic 
Church, the Pope himself was forced to suppress the Order 
altogether. 

That was in 1773, and die Pope concerned was Clement 
XIV, who for many years had received complaints from the 
sovereigns and Governments of Europe regarding the imerfer-* 
cncc in public matters of die Jesuits, who were accused of. 
being ‘ ‘ disturbers of public peace. ’ ’ 

However, in 1814 the Order was universally restored. Since 
that date they have continued to spread, and in many countries 
they sdll retain die quasi-inon^oly of education, with excel- 
lent colleges and universities. They are to be found behind 
high educational institutions, the Press, radio, political parties, 
and Governments, as we shall have occasion to sec in the- 
following chapters. 

Have the primary spirit and the motives with whicli Ignatius 
Loyola created the Order weakened? Has dieir tremendous 
discipline lessened? To-day they arc exactly the same as the 
first members of the Ordei-; they are as powerful, as skilful, ns 
tenacious and inflexible in their one goal of strengthening the 
Catholic Church in the world as they have ever been. Their 
great qualities and their great organization all over the world 
work more indefatigably than ever to that very end. Like the 
Catliolic Church its 3 f, and like many other religious Orders, 
dicy have divided the world into provinces, in order more 
easily to spread their influence. These pi-ovinccs arc governed 
by provincials, under tlie Superior-General, who resides in 
Rome and who is in constant touch with the Pope himself. 
That their Superior-General should be in constant and direct 

^ Orlandini. 
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contact with the Pope is understandable when one remembers 
that the Company of Jesus came into being to defend and 
further the power; religious and political, of the Papacy. The 
Papacy is supported by an immense army, composed of the 
whole Hierarcliy, the religious Orders, and the Faithful; but 
the Jesuits are its most fanatical and skilful soldiers — they are, 
in fact, the shock troops of the Pope, 

Each Jesuit takes a most important vow — in addition to 
the vow of obedience and the other two already mentioned — 
and it is as follows ; — 

... to perform whatsoever the reigning Pontiff should command, to 

f o forth Into all lands, among Turks, heathens or heretics, wherever 
e may please to send him, without hesitation or delay, as wi^out 
question, condidon, or reward. 

To-day the Company of Jesus is die most powerful Order 
of its kind, having members, workii^ to further the Pope’s 
primacy in the most delicate and inmiential places, in reli- 
gious, educational, social, and often political nelds. It is the 
most dynamic madiinery at the disposal of the Pope; a power- 
ful theocracy working incessantly and with f^aticism to 
further the great theocracy of the Catholic Church in the 
world. 

In addition to the Jesuits and numerous other purely reli- 
gious Orders, the Catholic Churcli has tried to adapt itself to 
modern socie^ by creating new or^izations which, owing 
to their religious, social, and political nature, are perhaps 
more apt to influcnce'their environment than the old religious 
Companies. These organizations have been created- during 
last century and the present century, and they arc very numer- 
ous. Their activities are especially dedicated to education and 
social work. We shall mention only two. 

The first is the Salesian — a company of what may be 
called ’’lay priests.” It was founded last century, and its main 
work is to run colleges and take care of the spiritual and 
physical welfare of students and workers. They are to be 
round in many countries of Europe, and especially in South 
-America. 

Another typical organi2^tion of this kind is the Company 
of St. Paul. It is even more ’’lay” than the Salesian, for its 
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members have discarded all outward signs of tlieir status. 
Like its older counterpart, the Jesuits, this Company has an 
important political character. Its main object is to counteract 
and fight the influences of Socialism and Communism, 
especially as exercised through social and educational institu- 
tions. It was founded as lately as 1930, by tlic Archbishop of 
Milan. 

Priests and laymen and women arc equally eligible for 
membership; dicy reside in separate houses, but meet for 
work. Priests must hold a degree in canon law, theology, or 
other science; others must have a university degree or pass 
an entrance test. All must be under thirty at entrance. Simple 
vows are taken and renewed annually. No religious habit is 
worn, and the members are encouraged to have tics of study, 
friendship, and work outside tlic Company, so that they may 
live in close contact with the world. 

Among the works of the Company arc hospices, printing 
presses with several publications, including a daily paper, 
missions, schools, and technical training centres. Outside 
Italy the Company is establislicd in Jerusalem, Buenos Aires, 
and other centres. Like several others of its kind, this Com- 
pany specializes in working districts, training young workers 
at its centres in order to implant early in their minds the 
social teaching of the Catholic Churcli, and thus counteract 
SodaUst teaching. For this purpose it is continually opening 
technical training centres, rest centres, libraries, sports 
clubs, etc. 

In addition to these religious or semi-religious Orders, the 
Vatican controls other kinas of organizations, sometimes of 
an apparently religious nature, sometimes purely social. It is 
not uncommon for such organizations to count tlieir adherents 
in millions. 

To cite one example, the Apostlcship of Prayer, the League 
■of the Sacred Heart. Pope after Pope blessed it, and Pope 
Benedict XV said that all Catholics should be members of it. 
Its main purpose is to unite as many Cadiolics as possible in 
private and communal prayer, with tlie purpose of entreating 
the protection of God for the Catholic Cniirch, the Pope, 
die spreading of Cadiolicism in the world, and a Universal 
Peace (which, of course, means a Catholic Peace). To-day 
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the League has a membership o£ over 30,000, oooj and its 
paper, Messengers j is published in forty languages. 

In Great Britain there is the organization, The Sword of 
the Spirit j which is under the direct control of the Cardinal 
Archbishop. Its aim is to spread Catholicism through the 
Press, pamphlets, books, cultural and social activities, etc. 

Then there exist many purely lay associations, which 
superficially have nothing to do with me Vatican. Neverthe- 
less, in soaal, cultural, and political matters they depend on 
instructions from cither the local hierarchy or Rome. In Eng- 
land, for instance, there are : The Nations Board of Catholic 
Women, Catholic Women’s League, the National Catholic 
Youth Council, Catholic Federation Association, etc. A cul- 
tural movement formed during the Second World War is the 
New Man Association. In all European and American coun- 
tries innumerable organizations of this kind exist. In the 
U.S.A. the most influential and wealthy is the Knights of 
Columbus Association. 

But the most important of these new organizations, created 
by a Pope himself and depending directly on the Vatican, 
which the Catholic Church uses in order to move forward 
with modern times, is the Catholic Action, or Catholic League. 
Its main task is to maintain and spread Catholic ideas and 
principles in modern society, through social, cultural, and 
political activities. 

Catliolic Action was created in order to provide the Catholic 
Church with an organization less compromised than the 
Catholic Parties in the various countries, but nevertheless able 
permanently to influence social and political trends with Catho- 
lic ideas. Such an organization could penetrate the social and 
political stratas more unobtrusively, and thus achieve the same 
aims as the old Catholic Parties without incurring their risks 
and responsibilities. 

DuriM the period between the two world wars. Pope Pius 
XI sacri&ed many Catliolic Parties with this idea in view. He 
created tliis new movement, Unitarian in character, which 
closely joined the laymen to the Hierarchy and equipped It 
for public action above all parties, in defending reiigioua in- 
terests, the family. Catholic education, Catholic principles, 
etc. Catholic Action, the Pope declared, was die apple of his 
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eye. So much $o^ that not only did he make its existence 
known to many Governments, but he insisted that one of 
main clauses of any Concordat he made with a counti'y was 
Aar it included die diplomatic recognition of Catholic Action. 

The activities of Gitliolic Action embrace all fields, from 
die intellectual to die manual, from the social to the political. 
It is organized in such a way Aat die main outdoor work is 
carried out by Catholic laymen, who nevcrdielcss are closely 
connected with and directed by the Catholic Hierarcliy— 
which, of course, moves to the will of die Pope. Indeed, 
close union with Ac Hierarchy (which means the Vatican) 
is the main tenet of CaAolic Action : — 

The Hierarchy has the right to command and issue instructions 
and directions. Catholic Action places all its powers and all its energies 
at the disposal of the Hiei'archy, Besides, complete obedience to the 
directives of the ecclesiastical audwrity, as even the civil auth(»i^ 
cojnea from God. Catholic Action mcmbci’s should pay due respect 
also to civil authority, and loyally and faithfully serve tneir legitimate 
prescriptions (Pope Pim XU, September 1^40). 

What arc Ac aims of Catholic Action ? 

... it aims to develop, in accord with the Church, a iioly and 
charitable social activity, to inspire and to restore where necessary 
true Cotholic livings in a- word, to Catholicise or rc-Catholicisc the 
world . , . 

In Ac words of anoAer Catholic clergyman,' Ac Assistant 
Director of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, Catho- 
lic Action deals wiA “questions in the field of legislation and 
economics, but only in dieir distinctly religious and moral 
aspects, and not as ao political parries.” 

Tlic auAoritative Catholic paper Commonwealth, in a 
more outspoken statement, defines Ac goal of Catholic Action 
as “to produce change and adjust all religious, moral and 
social and economic Aouglit and procedure of modern life 
to Catholic standards of thought and action, in order to 
spread Ae kingdom of Christ.” 

It is very evident (and, indeed, admitted by the statements 
of the Church itself) Aat CaAolic Action is the most power- 
ful and up-to-date weapon used by the Catholic Church in 
^ Rev. R. A, MacGowan. 
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trying to shape society according to its principles. This is a 
rational and bold attempt to outwit the open games of politics, 
and employ religious belief and religious organization to ^ain 
political goals wiich, in their turn, serve to further religious 
ideas. 

Thus the Catholic Church, rightly or wrongly, interferes 
in politics, in this case indirectly through old and new semi- 
religious or semi-lay organizations : it cannot in honesty deny 
that it interferes with the temporal problems of peoples. The 
demarcation between the spiritual and p^sical, tlie temporal 
and the divine, always lias been very difficult. To-day it has 
become impossible. It this were not the case, things would be 
mucli easier for the Catholic Church as well as for society. 
Unfortunately, most problems are "mixed matters,” and all 
who deny that the Catholic Church is bound to interfere in 
political problems should be reminded of the remark made 
by Queen Catherine, who said that the demarcation between 
temporal and spiritual is at times impossible. TJie Catholic 
citizen is bound to deal with pdidcs, for, as Pope Pius XI, 
the founder of Catholic Action, put it : “The same man, 
according to the nature of his ta^, acts now as a Catliolic, 
now as a citizen.” His daily activities cannot be neatly divided 
into water-tight compartments. As an American writer aptly 
putit; — 

The religious spirit is a living force which one c.annot bottle as 
categories and species witii well-pasted labels.^ 

“Finally,” and we quote the words of a Catholic writer, 
“it is plain that tlie framework of die Catholic Action provides 
the most formidable machine for universal centralization that 
qiic can imagine in our time.” “ And if the reader at the same 
time remembers all the other purely religious, semi-religious, 
and Jay companies, or associations that exist, he will realize 
what a formidable machinery die Catholic Church lias at its 
disposal for reaching all stratas of society, to furdier its prin- 
ciples and thus assert its authority on the modern world. 

It is obvious that aldiough, on the technical and administra- 
tive sides, this machinery closely resembles that of a modern 
Government, such resemblance is only superficial. For the 
iSddes. ^ibtd. 
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various Congregations or Ministries have been created through 
a complicated and immense web of spiritual and material 
interests. Their fields have no boundaries of any kind, their 
activities are felt in all continents, and they arc at the disposal 
of a single will — that of the Pope. 

Although each Congregation has a well-planned routine to 
follow and has its own particular problems to cope with (the 
Congregations have their regular daily, weekly, and monthly 
meetings), it can curtail or enlarge its activities according to 
tlic plans of the Pope, . 

As we have already mentioned, the Supreme Pontiff, unlike 
any prime minister, president, king, or dictator, may exercise 
upon any section of the Vatican unlimited personal pressure. 
No andent or modern dictator hasi ever held a power com- 
parable with tiiat of the Pope. He has no control of any kind 
over him; he need not account for his actions to anyone, not 
even to the College of Cardinals, All tlie complicatea ma^in- 
ery of the government of the Catholic Church, whose arms 
stretch out to all the corners of the earth, is at the complete 
and uncontrolled disposal of one man — or, perhaps, two 
men : the Pope and his Secretary of State. 

Now, having seen how tlic government of the’ Catliolic 
Cliurch and the Vatican works, and having acquired some 
knowledge about the immense influence that both can exer- 
cise in many strata .of society wherever there are Catholics, 
let us glance at what the Popes who rule tlic Catholic Cliurch 
of our day think about the great issues which iiavc stirred 
die world during the last fifty years. Through knowing by 
what principles the Pope is guided, it will be easier to gauge 
the future attitude and consequent policy of the Vatican with 
regard to the burning problems of Secularism, Liberalism, 
and Authoritarianism, the social and political ideologies in- 
spring Democracy, Socialism, or Fascism. For it was the 
support or hostility of the Popes towards tlicsc forms of 
government which caused the Vatican to fight or to befriend 
certain modern ideologies, political systeiris, and nations in- 
stead of others, and thus determined the policy of the Vatican 
in our century. 



CHAPTER VI 


FUNDAMENTAL CAUSES OF WORLD UNREST, AS 

SEEN BY THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 

The State ignoring the Catholic Church-^Authority derives from God, 
and not from the people — Social injustices — Chasm between 
religion and the new morality—Kcmedies with which modern 
society sliould be cured, according to the doctrines of the Catholic 
Church. 

The Catholic Church has theories of its own by which it 
tries to explain why the world is where it stands to-day; why 
society has been, and continues to be, shaken by soaal and 
political convulsions; and why mankind in general is going 
through a crisis never before experienced. Unfortunately, 
owing to lack of space, we must merely glance at the general 
views of only three modern Popes; but we hope thereby to 
make their ideas clear, for this will help to show the funda- 
mental attitude of the Catholic Church towards the problems 
of our perturbing age. 

From die time of Leo Xlll the Catholic Church has issued 
specific statements and general declarations, never contradic- 
tory,, and showing a systematic attitude towards what it con- 
siders to be contrary to its doctrines. The policy of the Catholic 
Church has been based on these »neral ideas, and its attitude 
towards any specific subject has been shaped by them. Here, 
wc shall examine very briefly the essence of some of these 
declarations, and wc shall take the inaugural encyclicals of 
three Popes who, having ruled the Catholic Church during 
critical periods, were able more than others to impregnate 
the Churcli, and consequently the Vatican, witli the spirit 
emanating from their declarations. In their inaugural ency- 
clicals, cadi of these three Popes attempted to expound the 

g eneral principles which would characterize the programme 
e had set himself as Head of the Church, while at the same 
time suggesting remedies which he considered would cure 
the ills of modern society. 

The first of the modern Popes to deal directly with social 
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and political issues characteristic of modern society was 
Leo XIII. He, although in many ways very liberal-minded, 
spent his life in a relentless battle against what the Vatican 
considered to be the characteristic scourge of the last century 
—namely, Scedarism. The main goal of Secuhirism was the 
complete divorce of Church and State and the segregation 
of religion from issues which were not of a purely refigious 
character. The declarations of Leo XIII, even when confined to 
general principles, are very important, for the Popes who 
succeeded him not only maintained tliem, but enlarged upon 
them according to the requirements of the times, and mey 
consequently affected the policy of the Vatican in tlic twentieth 
century. 

Pope Leo XIII made known his ideas regarding the Catholic 
Church and society in his first encyclical, published April 21, 
1878 iijnscnnahil^}. In this encyclical he drew a careful picture . 
of world conditions in his time and die practical consequences 
brought about by the principles of the Secular State. Great 
evils had affected not only society, but also the State and the 
individual, said Leo XIII. The new principles (Secularism 
and Liberalism) had caused the subversion of tliosc funda- 
mental trutlis which were the foundation of society. They had 
implanted a general obstinacy in the heart of the individual, 
who had thus become very impatient of all autliority. Dis- 
agreements of all kinds over political and social problems, 
which were bound to create revolutions, were increasing 
daiW. . ^ 

The new theories, which were especially directed against 
Christianity and the Catholic Churoi, had in the practical 
field been die cause of acts directed against the authority of 
the Catholic Church. Among these actions which were the 
consequences of the new doc^es were the passing in more 
than one country of laws which shook die very foundations 
of the Catholic Church; the freedom given to the individual 
to ptopa^te principles wliich were “nuschievous” restrictions 
on the Churches ri^t to educate youth; the seizure of the 
temporal power of me Popes; and the systematic rejection of 
the autliority of the Pope and of die Catholic Churcli, ‘*thc 
source of progress.” 

"Who, said Leo XIII, "will deny the service of tile Church 
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in bringing truth to tlic peoples sunk in ignorance and super- 
stition? ... If we compare the ages when the Church was 
universally revered as a mother with our age, is it not beyond 
all question that our age is rushing wildly along the straight 
road to destruction?” The Papacy, declared Leo, was die 
protector and.the guardian of civilization, "It is in very truth 
the glory of the Supreme Pontiffs that tliey steadfastly set 
themselves as a wall and bulwark to save human society from 
falling back into its former superstition and barbarism.” If 
the Papacy’s “healing authority” had not been put aside, the 
world would have been spared innumerable revolutions and 
wars, and the civil power “would not have lost that venerable 
and sacred glory, the lustrous gift of religion, which alone 
renders the state of subjection noble and worthy of Man.” 

Leo XIII then told Catholics what tliey should do to coun- 
teract the hostility of tlic enemies of the Churcli ; — 

(i) Every Catholic had a duty of submission to the teaching o£ the 
Holy See, 

^2) Education should be Catholic. 

(3) Every member o£ the Church should follow the principles o£ 
Catholicism with regard to the family and marriage. 

The teacliing of the Catholic Church, affirmed Leo, should 
be imparted to children as early as possible, and the Church 
should see not only that there is “a suitable and solid method 
of education . , . but above all . . . tliis. education sliould be 
wholly in harmony with the Catholic Faith.” 

But, first and most important, education should start in 
the family, which, in order to be equal to such a duty, should 
be Catholic. Parents must be Catholic, and must be united by 
the sacraments of the Cliurch. You& must receive “family 
Christian training”; and such training becomes impossible 
when the laws or the Catholic Church are ignored (as under 
the laws of die seoilarized State). 

Subsequendy diis Pope advised Catholics not only to obey 
die Catholic Cliurch in rdigious matters, but also to follow its 
advice in social and political problems. Throughout the last 

S ir of the nineteenth century he publislicd many ency- 
, in which he repeatedly condemned the Secular State, 
the heresy of Liberalism, and finally of Socialism. He advised 
Catholics to fight these ideologies, which were hostile to the 
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Giurcli, on their own ground— namely, in social and political 
fields, by uniting in Catholic trade unions and by creating 
Catholic Parties. His teaching characterized the gpcral policy 
of the Vatican up to the beginning of the twentieth century, 
by which time the type of State condemned by the Catholic 
Church over and over again had established itself practically 
all over Europe. 

Thirw-six years after Leo XIII’s inaugural letters the First 
World War broke out, and the new Pope, Benedict XV, de- 
nounced what, according to him, were me real causes of hos- 
tilities and of the deterioration of the Western world. 

What caused tlic First World War? he asked (Ad Beatlssimi, 
November i, 1914), and in answer asserted that it was due not 
only to the fact that “the precepts and practice of Cliristian 
wisdom have ceased to be observed in tlie ruling of States,” 
but also to the general weakening of authority. “There is no 
longer any respect for die authority of the rulers,” he de- 
clared, and “the bonds of duty which should tic the subject 
to whatever authority is above liim have become so weak that 
they have almost disappeared.” That is due to modern teaching 
about the origin of authority. What is tlie essence of such teach- 
ing? The essence is the false idea that the source of authority’s 
power is the free mil of men, and not God. It is from this illu- 
sion that man is the source of authority that the unrestrained 
striving for independence of tlic masses has arisen. Sucli a spirit 
of independence has penetrated into the very home and family 
life. Even in clerical circles suclx vice is apparent. It follows 
that tliere is widespread contempt for laws and authority, 
rebellion on the part of those who should remain subject, 
criticism of orders and crime against property on die part of 
those who claim that no laws bmd them. The peoples, there- 
fore, should return to die old doctrine, and the Pope, “to 
whom is divinely committed the teaching of the truth,” must 
remind the peoples of die world that “dicrc is no jiowcr but 
from God; and the powers that be are ordained by God.” As 
all authority comes from God, it follows that ail Catholics 
must obey ^eir authorities. Their authorities, whether reli- 
gious or civil, must be obeyed religiously; that is to say, as a 
matter of conscience. The only exception to this duty is wlien 
the audiority is used against the laws of God and of His 
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Church'y otherwise all Catholics, concludes the Pope, must 
obey blindly, for “he that rcsistcth the power, resisteth the 
ordinance of God, and they that resist purchase to themselves 
damnation.*' 

Benedict XV then draws practical conclusions and hints 
to the rulers of nations tliat if they want discipline, obedience, 
and order, they must support tne teaching of tlie Catliolic 
Church. It is foolish, he states, for a country to rule without 
the teaching of the Church, or to educate its youth in other 
doctrines that are not of the Church, “Sad experience proves 
that human authority fails when religion is set aside.” So the 
ruler of the State should not despise God's authority and His 
Church; otherwise the peoples will despise their authority. 
Human society, the Pope continues, is kept together by two 
factors — mutual love and a dutiful ainowlcdemcnt of autlior- 
ity over all. These sources have been weakened, with the result 
tliat, within eacli nation, the population is “divided, as it were, 
into two hostile armies, bitteriv and ceaselessly at strife, the 
owners on the one han^ and tne proletariat and the workers 
on the other.” 

The proletariat should not be filled with hatred, and should 
not envy the wealthy, says the Pope, for such a proletariat 
would become an easy prey for aatators. For “it does not 
follow that, because men are equal by tlicir nature, they must 
all occupy an equal place in the community.” The poor should 
not look upon die rich and rise against them, as if the rich 
were thieves; for when the poor do this, they are unjust and 
undinritable, besides acting unreasonably. The consequences 
of class hatred are disastrous, and strikes are to be deplored, 
for they disorganize national life. The errors of Socialism have 
been exposed by Leo XIII, and bishops should see that the 
Catholics never forget Leo's condemnation of it. They should 
preach brotherly love, which will never abolish “the difference 
of conditions and therefore of classes, but will bring it to pass 
that those who occupy higher positions will in some Way 
bring themselves down to mose in lower position, and treat 
them not only justly . . . but kindly and in a friendly and 
patient spirit. The poor, on their side, will rejoice in didr 
prosperity Ithe prosperity of the rich) and rely confidently on 
their help.* 
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Men have lost the belief in a future life, and tliey therefore 
consider this earthly life as the whole reason for their exist- 
ence. A wicked Press, godless schools, and other influences 
have caused tliis “most pernicious error.” Tlmsc who uphold 
these doctrines desire wealth; but as wealth is not equally 
divided, and as the State sets limits to the taking of the wealth 
of the rich, the poor hate the State, “Thus the struggle of one 
class of citizen against another bursts forth, the one trying 
by every means to obtain and to take what tliey want to have, 
Ac oAcr endeavouring to hold and to increase what they 
aiready possess.” 

Why did Ac CaAolic Churcli at this stage insist so muA 
on authority and on Ae issue of Ae struggle between classes p 
Because Ae rumbling of social upheaval aosely to follow Ae 
First World War was already being heard by Ac Vatican, 
wluA, fearing Ac worst, was already taking the first prefcau- 
tionary steps. 

The advice given by Ae Pope to individual Catholics and 
to nations Aould be remembered, for during Ae following 
decade Aat emphasis on Ac necessity for strcngAcning au- 
Aority, on Ae blind obedience owed by subjects, and on the 
duty of everyone not to allow difference of weal A and social 
ideology (i.e. Socialist to incite class struggle, was to become 
Ac slogan of Fascist Totalitarianism. 

The First World War came and went, leaving behind it 
immense ruin, especially in the social and political fields. 
Society at large, as BeneAct XV had feared, was torn asunder 
by conflicting social doctrines and struggling political systems, 
most of which were trying to shape society according to the 
very principles which Ae Catholic Cliurch had always con- 
demned. To add to Ae confusion and to Ae strength of those 
forces of disorder, Russia had turned Bolshevist and had h& 
come a beacon to all Ac European peoples in revolutionary 
mood. 

One of die main characteristics of die Socialist, Commuiiist, 
and Anarchist- individuals and movements was that, besides 
aiming at changing Ae economic and social system, tliey had 
declared a ruthless war on religion in general and on the 
Catholic CliurA in particular. The danger of Socialism, previ- 
ously Acorctic, bad become real and pressing. Once more the 
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Catholic Church spoke to the Faitliful, repeating tiie state* 
ments of Pope Benedict XV and adding further accusations 
against what it considered to be the. cause of the terrible world 
unrest. 

Pius XI was elected Pope in 1922, and in tlie same year 
published his inaugural encyclical^ in which he not only em- 
phasized the attitude of the Catholic Church towards social 
and politicay>robleni$, but also indicted democracy, thus pre- 
ceding the Fascist and Nazi dictatorships (Uh' Arcano UeL 
Englisli trans., On the Troubles Left by the European War, 
191A-18; Their Cause and Remedies). 

Tnis encyclical discussed the effects of the war and stated 
that nowhere was there peace among States, families, or indi- 
viduals. World unrest was attributea to the fact that God had 
been banished fiom public affairs, marriage, and education. 
It declared that war would recur unless men shared the “peace 
of Christ," and that the Catholic Church was indispensable to 
peace. Pope Pius XI next raised the social and political issue, 
saying that everywhere there was "class warrare,” factious 
opposition of parties not seeking public good, plots, assaults 
on rulers, strikes, lock-outs, ananots. Modern doctrines , had 
weakened family ties; they had caused restlessness of mind 
consequent upon the war; they had sapped authority to such 
a degree that obedience was felt to be submission to an awful 
yoke. While men wanted to work as little as possible, servants 
and masters were enemies. The multitude o£ the needy was 
growing in number and becoming the reserve from which 
luture revolutions would recruit new armies. 

The Pope then hastened to say that, although the Church 
did not discriminate between forms of government as such, 
yet no one could deny tliat the structure 01 a democracy supers 
more easily than that of any other 6tate from the treacherous 
interplay of acts. Democracy, asserted Pius XI, was the main 
cause or all the chaos, whidi liad come about because of the 
very nature of democratic Governments, where the will of the 
people is sovereign and where there is too much freedom; and 
the more democratic a country, the more chaotic her national 
life. 

This condemnation of democracy was vwy significant, for 
it came at a time when die Fascist doctrines were making 
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great strides in Italy and the rest of Europe. We shall see 
later how diis indictment of democracy was not to be confined 
to the purely theoretical field, but was to enter into the sphere 
of politics — and thus contribute to the tragic consequences of 
which we arc all aware. 

In lus encyclical, Pius XI also gave several otiicr causes 
which he alleged were responsible for tlic world unrest:— 

(i) God had been removed frcin^ the conduct of public affairs. 
(2) Wrriage had become purely a civil contract. (3) God ' had 
banished from schools. 

After these accusations, the Pope finally suggested the 
remedies with wJiich the society of the twentiedi century could 
be cured. Every individual, he said, should pay attention to 
his duty of obedience and should respect the divine arrange- 
ment or human society and, above all, of die Catholic Chiir^, 
a teacher ‘‘incapable of error.** Only die Catholic Church, he 
went on, coulcl bring peace and order, for the Churcli alone 
teaches with a divine commission, and by divine command, 
that individuals and States must obey God’s laws, and the 
Catholic Church is “die only one and the only divinely consd- 
tuted guardian and interpreter of these revealed truths.” 

That being so, continued Pius XI, society could find a solu- 
tion to its troubles only by following the teaching of the 
Catholic Church, As for nations trying to settle their differ- 
ences, it was useless for diem to create an Intcrnadonal Insti- 
tution (League of Nations) regardless of the Churcli. If they 
wished such an organization to succeed, then diey must build 
it on the model of that International Institution which worked 
so well during die Middle Ages — ^namely, die Catholic 
Church. For the Catholic Church alone is able to safeguard 
the sacredness of International Law, for while it belongs to 
all nations, yet it is above all nations. 

Individuals must look to die Catholic Church for guidance, 
not only in miritual, but also in social, matters j and they 
should never forget that they arc forbidden to support certain 
social doctrines of whicli the Cliurch does not approve (i.e. 
Liberalism, Modernism, Socialism, etc.). Unfortunately, rcr 
inarked the Pope, there arc too many, even amongst Catho- 
lics, who arc inclined to look upon social matters widi too 
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liberal a mind. “In their words, writings, and in die whole 
tenor of their lives, they behave as thou^ the teachinff and 
•commands set out by the Popes . . . were becoming com^ctely 
obsolete. ... In this there can be recognized a certain ond of 
modernism in morals in matters toudiing authority and the 
social order, which, along with modernism, we speciHcally 
condemn.” 

Pope Pius XI was a man of action. His reign (1922-39)1 
which occurred during one of the most fatefil periods of 
modern history, was marked by his strong will and the fact 
that the Catholic Church was increasingly dependent upon the 
personal decisions of the ruling Pontiif, He not only strove 
to see that what liis predecessors preached was earned out, 
but had extremely strong beliefs or his own on quesdons re- 
garding the attitude that the Catholic Church should adopt 
towards social and political problems. 

Pius XI was a man “contemptuous of democratic institu- 
tions,” as his hrst encyclical clearly showed. He endeavoured 
with great success to impregnate the spirit of the Catholic 
Churem and, above all, the poJicy of the Vadcan with hosdlity 
towards certain great modern social and political currents. 
The result was that the Vadcan adopted a strong and well- 
dcHned policy towards contem^rary social and political move- 
ments. This policy was based on the principles of tightening 
the authority of the State and die right of the Catholic Church 
to play a bigger part in modern society. Its duty was to see 
that youdi should receive religious education, to preserve the 
sacredness of the family, and to secure that Secularism should 
be anathematized. Socialism destroyed, divorce abolished, 
democracy condemned. 

His endeavours, directed towards applying such principles 
to reality, soon brought the Catholic Cnurcli very close to 
certain movements which, altliough entirely aliai to religion, 
yet shared with the Vatican a hatred of certain social and 
political trends then bestirring society. Having found com- 
mon ground, and sharing many aims, the Vatican and these 
political movements began to battle together against what they 
considered their common enemies. Who was mainly respon- 
sible for such an alliance, and how was it that the Vatican 
decided to embark upon such a policy? 



CHAPTER VH 


THE VATICAN’S POLICY BETWEEN THE TWO 
WORLD WARS 

Tho Catholic Church and the Socialist Ideology — ^Tlie^ Catholic Cliurch 
at the end of the First World War. Its alliance with anti- 
revolutionary forces. Italian Fascism — ^Thc Vatican’s new policy-^ 
Dissolution of Catholic ^ Parties— The Catholic Churclt’s alliance 
with European Totalitarianism, 

Thb various social and political ideologies and systems whiclt 
the Vatican fought tliroughout the last and at me beginning 
of the twentieth century began to seem almost mild when the 
Church found itself confronted by the most dangerous of all 
its modern enemies — Socialism. 

The nineteenth century liad been dominated by Liberalism 
and had advocated Secularism and die freedom or society and 
the State from entanglement widi the Church. The twentieth 
became the century in which liberalism was quickly sup- 

E lanted by an ideology which in the past, altliough existent, 
ad never been a real direat to those religious, social, and 
economic institutions on wlticli society rcstM. This ideology, 
iropagating a social, economic, and political revolution, had 
leen again and again condemned by me Churcli from its very 
beginning; but these condemnations had rarely mne farther 
than the dieoretical, religious, and social fields. I%r Socialism 
in its various forms, altliough it had begun to crystallize into 
several economic, social, and even political movements, especi- 
ally during the last decades of the nineteenth century, had 
yet remained a weak and merely theoretical enemy. Its poten- 
tial danger did not seriously threaten tlie solid and stable struc- 
ture of society. 

During the closing quarter of the last century tlie Catholic 
Church, besides condemning a priori any claim or theory of 
•Socialism, dictated that anyming to do with it was anathema 
to any good Catholic. Purdy theoretical condemnation passed 
to practical rejection as soon as the Socialists began to organize 
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workers* movements whose aims were an open challenge to 
ihc establislicd form of economic and social order. 

The Church, as already liintcd, through Pope Leo XIII, 
having come into the open with an utter rgection of the basic 
doctrines of Socialism, tried to counter-offer workers* move- 
ments of its own. This attitude, however, changed radically 
with the advent and the end of the First World War. Although 
these c^orts in the practical field at that time were considered 
sufficient to counterbalance the progress of Socialism, it soon 
became evident that they were not enough to be a serious 
check to similar Socialist movements. Yet the Catholic Church 
was confident enough not to be seriously concerned about it. 
For it relied, not so much on Catholic organizations dealing 
with the problems of Labour as such, but on religious and 
political movements which were lighting its battle at the very 
source of power — ^namely, inside the Governments. 

In addition to various Mwcrful Catholic Parties, the Church 
had an influential Catholic Press and great allies, represented 
by those strata of society whose interests required that the 
sociaLeconomic stattis quo should be maintained as intact as 
possible. These Conservative eletnents, old and new, included 
the landlords or the new promoters of vast industrial concerns. 
They regarded the CathoUc Church as their natural ally, wliilc 
the Church, in turn, regarded them as the best defence against 
any serious rnenace from the new Socialist ideology. 

With the outbreak of the First World War, however, this 
state of affairs was profoundly modified. Millions of men were 
suddenly uprooted from tlieir comparatively peaceful sur- 
rounding in which they had lived and were put into trenches 
or into ractories. Life, as they knew it, became more and more 
disrupted by the nivages of a war which, even before it ended, 
had begun to alter values of a religious, social, and political 
nature. The Socialist ideology, which, until then, had affected 
but a comparatively narrow stratum of die most discontented 
manual workers and bands of intellectuals, be^n to be ab* 
sorbed by vast numbers of dissatisfied men ana vromen. 

In 1917 Russia, having brought about a Socialist revolution, 
installed a Bolshevist Government. In the next year the First 
World War ended, followed by dislocation, mass unemploy- 
ment, bewilderment, and disillusionment. Thereupon the 
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Socialist doctrines spread far and wide and’ were looked upon 
by many as the programme upon which a better social and 
economic order could be built in the post-war world. Strikes 
par^ysed industries, whole towns, and entire nations; factories 
were occupied and committees of workers were elected to run 
them; lands were seized; officers were insulted and patriotism 
was derided; authorities in local councils or governments were 
overridden. The theoretical plans for^ tlic setting up of a 
Socialist society, as envisaged by Socialism, were put into 
operation, and the Red wave swept over practically the whole 
of Europe, becoming more or less violent according to local 
conditions and resistance. 

Where did the Catholic Church stand? The Catholic 
Church had become one of the main targets of the 
Reds. This for two reasons: first, because of its past and 
current attacks on the Socialist ideology as such and on all 
Socialists; secondly, because of its intimate association with 
the natural enemies of a Socialist society — the landed classes, 
the great industrialists, and all those oUier strata advocating 
Conservatism* 

In view of this, the Socialists proclaimed that they would 
expropriate the Cliurcli and forbid* it lo teacli in schools, that 
the clergy would no longer be paid by the State, and that anti- 
religious propaganda would render the new Sodalist society, if 
not atheist, at least non-religious. Pointing at Soviet Russia as 
their model, they followed their words with acts of violence, 
Soon it became apparent — even to the blindest cardinal at the 
Vatican — that what in the past had been considered the great- 
est danger — ^namely, secularization sponsored by Liberalism 
— ^was in reality but a mild opponent when compared to the 
seailarizatlon contemplated by the Socialists. 

Meanwhile, all other elements whicli felt themselves 
threatened had organized tliemselvcs and had begun to 
counter-attack through social, political, and patriotic move- 
ments of all kinds, Militarist groups were set up, violence was 
quickly lepUed to by violence, and the opposite camps in 
various European countries began to resort to murder and 
to the burning of hostile newspapers and buildings. Soon, 
owing to their better organization and to the confusion in the 
camps of their opponents, and the fact that large sections of 
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the population had become drcd of the interminable strikes 
and struggles, the aiiti>^ocialist movements be^n to check, 
and in various cases completely to stop, the Soaalist advance. 

At the Vatican any such andrSocialist movement was wel- 
comed, looked upon widi great sympathy, and, whenever poa- 
sible, supported. But struggle over the kind of policy that 
should be adopted towards the Red menace divided the Gov- 
ernm^t of the Church and became increasingly sharp. 

This internal conflict in the Vatican revolved on me prob- 
lem of whether actively to back the violent measures or the 
new anti-Socialist movements. These measures promised not 
only to destroy the Socialists, but to restore order and to check 
any individual or movement that might endanger society. 
The alternative was to tight the Red menace as the Church 
had fought Liberalism and Secularism before the war — 
namely, by legal means and, in the social-political aiena, by 
creating workers* and peasants* organizations and political 
parties. 

Tile former group contended that tlie only means by which 
the enemies of the. Church — namely, the Socialists — could be 
fought eflectively was by the employment of drastic measures. 
Anathemas, or religious or social organizations, even powerful 
Catholic political parties, were no longer sufticient when con- 
fronted by the violent propaganda and methods of the Red 
opponents. The Catholic Church could not enter into the field 
inating to plunder and violence. When it had done so, through 
some Catholic Party whose members had on several occasions 
sabotaged strikes organized by Socialists, the only result had 
been to render even more bitter the Church’s enemy. There 
remained only one way open to the Catholic Church : a new 
policy of all-out support oi and close alliance witli any success- 
ful political movement that could guarantee the destruction 
of Socialism, the mainte^nce of the smtus quo, and, above 
all, respect and a privileged position for the Church. 

This was more than ever urgent, maintained tine sponsors of 
sudi a theory, owing to the colossal losses which the Church 
was incurring daily. These losses were no longer a question 
of inividuau leaving the Catholic Church, but had become 
apostasy in mass. And although some of tliese losses could be 
traced to the poisoned principles of Liberalism and Secular 
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Education, the most responsible force was Socialism. Wher- 
ever there was concentrated industrialization coupled with 
urbanism, the Church invariably lost its members while 
its Red adversary gained them. These losses were of a 
double nature, for an individual did not coniine himself to 
rejecting the Catholic Church onlv on religious mounds, but 
also on social and political grounefs, CathoKcs who no longer 
paid heed to die Catholic Church almost always joined poli- 
tical movements hostile to the Catliolic Church, After the war, 
tlic movements wliich benefited most were Socialism and Com- 
munism. It soon became evident, tlicreforc, diat those who 
voted Socialist were almost certainly dead losses to die Church, 
and a Pope (Pius XI) later summed up the position when he 
declared that “No Catholic can be a Socialist*’ (Quadragedmo 
Afinoy 1931). 

In Italy, a Catliolic country, immediately afta* war 
(1919), from a total ,of 3,500,000 votes the Socialists polled 
1,840,593; and in 1926 the Liberals and Socialists polled 
2,494,685. In Austria, in 1927, the Socialists got 820,000 votes, 
while in Vienna alone they increased ihdr gains over the 
previous election by 120,000. In Czechoslovakia, up to 1930, 
the Catholic Chur^ lost 1,900,000 members, while in Ger- 
many the Socialists and Communists in 1932 polled 13,232,292 
votes. These losses caused the Churcli to support any State pro- 
claiming its intendon to de-industrialize a country and to con- 
vert it into an agricultural Power— lienee the support of P6tam 
—for agricultural communides had proved to be intensely 
Conservative and faithful to die Churdi. 

During the first few restless and menacing years following 
the First World War, the Vadcan could not make up its mind 
which policy to adopt. It encouraged bodi, widiout giving 
really full support to either. In Italy, for instance, it gave 
permission to Italian Catholics to form a strong Catholic Party 
with a progressive, social outlook, which on many occasions 
responded with violence to the mcdiods of its opponents. The 
decision remained widi Benedict XV, a man with Liberal 
leanings. 

When Benedict XV died and a new Pope sat on the 
throne, the policy of the Vatican was drastically changed. 
The Vatican adopted, although at first with due precautions. 
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the policy of alliance with strong anti-Bolshevist political 
movements. 

Pius XI, a man of autocratic disposition and an uncompro- 
mising nature, who had no love for democracy, was elected 
Pope in 1922. 1 'his was a fateful year, not only in the history 
of the Catholic Church, but also in the history of Europe 
and, indeed, the whole world, for during it the first Right- 
wing Totalitarians took control of a modern nation (that is, 
the Italian Fascists — October 28, 1922). From that year on- 
wards the policy of the Vatican became more and more clearly 
defined. Its alliance with the Powers of reaction became more 
and more open. Throughout Europe, from Spain to Austria, 
from Italy to Poland, metatorships seized power by legd or 
semi-legal means, very often opeiuy supported by the Vadcan. 
Discarding die old methods, the Vatican went so far as to 
order the dissolution of one great Catholic party after another 
in order to assist first Fascism and then Nazism to strengthen 
dieir stranglehold on tlicir respeedve States. 

The Pope, not content with that, proclaimed on 'more than 
one occasion that the first Fascist dictator (Mussolini) was 
“a- man sent by Divine Providence.” Having warned the faith- 
ful throughout the world that "no good Catholic can be a 
Socialist, he wrote an encyclical by which he recommended 
to Catholic countries the adoption of the Fascist Corporate- 
State {Qmdragesimo Anno, 1931). 

When the Fascist States beran dieir external ag^ssions 
die Catholic Churcli helped them — ^indireedy and, in more 
tlian one case, even directly. Catholics in the countries con- 
cerned were required to support them, or diplomatic means 
were employed, as in the case of the Abyssinian War (1935-Q, 
or in the case of die rape of Austria (1938) and Czechoslovakia 

(1939)* 

What did the Catholic Churcli ect in return for its help? 
It got what had induced it to make an alliance with tlicsc 
ruthless political movements — ^namely, the total annihiladon 
of all those enemies it had so often condemned during die 
nineteenth and twentiedi centuries — not only Socialism and 
Communism, but also Liberalism, democracy, and Secularism. 

Trade uniops and social, cultural, and political organizations 
sponsored by Communist, Socialist, democratic, or 'Liberal 
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parties were stamped out; and political parties wwe vetoed. 
The Press, films, theatre, and all otlier cultural institutions 
were controlled by the one party. The people were deprived of 
free election — a caricature of elections being maintained in 
which electors had to say “yes” or “no” to a whole list of 
candidates selected by the party. 

The whole spirit and machinery of the dictatorships ran 
parallel with the spirit and inacluncry of the Catholic Churcli, 
There was only one party, for all others were pernicious; tlierc 
was only one leader, who could do no wrong and who had 
to give account to no one but himself. His people owed liim 
blind obedience, without discussing his orclers; they had to 
think what he told them to think; they had to listen to radio 
programmes, read papers and books which he selected for 
them. Fines and imprisonment were the penalties for trans- 
gression, and no one was allowed even to whisper against 
me saracity of dtlier the rdgime or its leader. A’State police 
was always on the alert to arrest and send offenders to concen- 
tration camps. 

The Catholic Cliurch was given a great margin of security 
and often of privilege; the cStliolic religion was proclaimed 
the religion or the State; religious education was inUroduced in 
schools; religious marriage ceremonies were rendered com- 
pulsory^ and divorce forbidden; all books against religion were 
suppressed; the sacredness of the family was upheld; a cam- 
paign to induce couples to rear as many children as possible 
was initiated; the clergy was paid by the State; autlioritics 
appeared at public religious ceremonies; and religious news- 
papers were protected and sometimes even subsidized. The 
Church, at one stroke, had not only destroyed all its old and 
new enemies, but had recovered a privileged ^Tosition in society 
which it could hardly have expected to obtain under the former 
state of affairs. 

Not everything went well, however, between tlic Catholic 
Church and its political parmers. Often bitter controversies 
arose, especially with Nazism, and tliere were even forms of 
mild persecution, about which die Pope had to write ency- 
clicals (Non Abbiatno Bisogno, 1931, against Italian Fascism; 
and Mtt Brennenief ^ofge, 1937, against Nazism), It is note- 
worthy, however, that suw quarrds were clue almost invariably 
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to the fact that both Church and State claimed to have the 
sole right to deal with some specific problem; for instance, 
tlic control and education of youth. — or breaches of the Con- 
cordat. In’ the case of Nazism, complaint arose when religion 
as such was deliberately and brazenly attacked. 

Apart from these recurrent troubles the Vatican never once 
dared to condemn .Fascism, Nazism, or similar movements 
as it had condemned, for instance. Liberalism in the nineteenth 
century, or Socialism in the twentieth century. Why should it? 
That not everydiing was perfect in the new alliance was 
human, and, although often the ChurcJi did not set as much 
as it wanted, yet it Sjtained far more than it could ever have 
dreamed of had the old state of affairs been allowed to con- 
tinue. 

It was thus that, once the Vatican liad started to pursue its 
new policy, it never deviated from it. On the contrary, it fol- 
lowed it with a steadfastness which in the loi^ span of over 
twenty years contributed to the consolidation oiT Fascist Totali- 
tarianism over the whole Continent. 

The encoura^ment which the various dictatorships received 
from the Cammic Church was not confined to the domestic 
Held, but worked also in die Held of international politics. 
For the Catholic Church, having to Hght the same enemies, 
had to adopt the same policy in almost all European countries, 
to safeguard its interests. Therefore alliance was made with 
those forces which had been so helpful to it in the States where 
a Fascist dictatorsliip had been set up. 

Naturally, although the Church tried to reacli the two 
main goals — destruction of its enemies and safeguard of its 
interests — the circumstances, events, times, and men being not 
all alike, different tactics had to be adopted in eacli country. 
In one coun^ the Catholic Tarty was allowed to co-operate 
widi the Socialist (as in Germany); in another an op^ Catho- 
lic dictatorship machine-gunnea ^em (as in Austria); in a 
third the Catholic Party, moved by racial and religious motives, 
was employed to weaken the central Government and thus 
hasten its destruction (as in Czechoslovakia); in a fourth devout 
Catholics became agents of an external Fascist aggressor (as 
with Scyss-Inquart m Austria, and Mer. Tiso in Czechoslo- 
vakia); and in a fifdi an open revolt by a Catholic generjj, 
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backed by the National Church and die Vatican, was the policy 
adopted (as with General Franco in Spain). 

In addition to wanting to make a whole continent sale 
for religion in rencral and for the Catholic Church in particu- 
lar, through tms alliance with Fascism, the Vatican had 
another very important goal in view: the checking and 
eventual destruction of that beacon of world Atheism and 
Bolshevism— namely, Soviet Russia. 

From the very beginning of the Russian Revolution (1917)) 
which paradoxically cnou^i the Vatican liad welcomed, me 
Vatican's policy in the international sphere had one main 
goal ; to consolidate all forces and countries into a solid block 
inimical to the U.S.S.R. One of the principal reasons for the 
Vatican’s support of Hitler, besides the destruction of Bolshe- 
vism in Germany, was to create a strong and hostile Power 
which would act like a Cliinese wall to keep Russian Bolshe- 
vism from infecting die West. This ])owei* one day might even 
destroy Soviet Russia altogether. This policy the Vatican pur- 
sued relendessly until the very end of me Second World War, 
not only as far as Fascist Powers were concerned, but also 
in dealing with Great Britain and the U.S.A., as we shall have 
occasion to see later. 

It is obvious that the Catiiolic Church, notwithstanding its 
great influence in many countries, would have been un<Tble to 
affect as it has done the course of events in the years between 
the two world wars had it not been favoured by circum- 
stances. Above all, the dynamic iorces of an ediical, racial, 
social, economic, and political character bestirring the world, 
in a gloomy post-war era, have favoured Cadiolic designs. 

Had the Catholic Church not existed, or had it remained 
entirely neutral, or bad it been hostile to the rise and progress 
of Fascism, perhaps the great cataclysm whose climax was the 
outbreak of the Second World War would have come just the 
same. On the other hand, there is no doubt that tlic help, direct 
and indirect, whicli the Catholic Church was able to give at 
certain critical moments to the Fascist States greatly hemed to 
hasten the process which led to the crystallization of Europe 
into a Fascist Continent, and to the outbreak of the Second 
World War. It is true that it was not the policy which the 
Vatican, when confronted with the growth of a redoubtable 
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and hostile ideology (Sodalism)) decided to be the most apt 
for conditions in the twentieth century, that led tlic world 
where it went. Colossal forces com^letdy alien to religion in 
general and to Catholicism in parttcular were mainly respon- 
sible. Nevertheless, the alliance which the Catholic Church 
struck with those non-rcligious forces, and the help it gave 
tlicm under critical circumstances, helped to a very great extent 
to tip the balance and thus drive mankind along me patli of 
disaster. 

However, it is not our task to indict or to acquit 
the Vatican for its share of responsibility in die world tragedy. 
Facts will speak more strongly than anything else. Once the 
part that the Vatican has played in the domestic and inter- 
national Aelds before and between the two world wars has 
been examined, it will be up to tlic reader to draw his own 
conclusions. From now on, tiiereforc, our task will be to draw 
a picture of the r6Ic which the Catliolic Church and the Vati- 
can played in the social and political life of each major country, 
and thus give a panoramic view of the Vatican’s activities all 
over the world during the Arst half of this our twentieth 
century. 
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SPAIN, THE CATHOLIC CHURCH, AND THE 
CIVIL WAR 

EarJy antagonism of Church and State— The nineteenth century— 
Liberalism and tlic Catholic Church — ^Mass apostasy — Catholic 
trade unions— *Po8t-Fir8t-WorId-War dictatorship (1933)— Fall of 
the Monarchy— 'The Catholic Churdi msestabfished— The 
Catholic C^uren wages war against the Rcpublio—Grnnd strategy 
of the Vatican — ^First move: creatbn or a Catliolic nolidcal 
movemeni: — Gil Robles and Spanish political Catholicism — 
Tactics of the Trojan horse — Progress of political Catholicism and 
its preparation to seize power hy legal and scmi-le^l means— 
The Popular Front’s victory smashes Spanish political CadiolU 
cisrnt Its eclipse — ^Faswm on the marcli: The Falangists — Out' 
break of the Civil War ^193^— Spanish Civil War transformed 
into an internationa), oiplomatic'political-jdcologicni conflict- 
intervention of Fascist Italy, Nazi Germany, and Soviet Russia— 
Vatican's all-out campaign against the Red Republic — The Pope 
launches a World Crusade against Dolshcvism — Dispatch of 
Catholic voluntocrs to help the rebels— Annihilation of the 
Republic— A new Catholic totalitarian Spain — Catholic Spain and 
the Second World War — ^Franco's support of Nazi Germany— 
'"They are against God and we (av His soldiers" 

Nowhehb more than in Spain has the Catholic CJiiu'ch striven 
throughout the centuries to control all aspects of the nation's 
life. Whether tliat is due to the Spanisli temperament, whicli is 
inclined to extremism and falls in with the dogmatics of 
Catholicism, or whether it is due to other factors, the Cadio- 
lic Church, from the early Middle Ages up to the present, lias 
been a paramount power, shaping the cultural, social, eco- 
nomic, and political vicissitudes of that country. 

In spite of the Church’s stranglehold on Spain, the Church 
and people have had turbulent relations since tlic very begin- 
ning. Altliough it was a Spaniard, the Emperor Tlieodosius, 
wlio in the year 380, under Fo)>e I^masus (son of a Spaniard), 
first introduced the sclicmc of a partnersliip of Cliurcli and 
State, the Spanisli people have always evinced resistance to 
Rome. 
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Crosius, in his history, written in 418, already showed signs 
of a “national Spanish consciousness’* and did apt share St. 
Augustine’s admiration for Rome. This feeling persisted 
tliroiigliout the following centuries. In the eleventh century, 
for instance, the Bishop of Coinpostella tried to emancipate 
tlie Spanish Church, and was excommunicated. Later, the 
Kingdoms of X/Con and Castile revolted against tlie campaign 
of Romanization initiated by Qregory YU and the Cluny 
monks. Still later, even the Kings of Spain, Cliarles I and 
Philip II, threatened the Popes and drove tile Spanish theo- 
logians to the edge of a schism. 

I The rationalisnc ideas of tlie eighteentli century endangered 
still more the state of affairs whicn had existed from the time 
of Priscillian to Unamuno, Prominent Spanish statesmen like 
Aranda and Cabarrus, besides being admirers of Voltaire, 
d’Alembert, and Rousseau, were declared to be enemies of 
Catliolicism. On the other hand, many prominent Spaniards, 
while declared enemies of the political powers of Rome, were 
at die same time good Catholics — such as Father Burriel, 
Masdeu, Campomanes, and Floridablanca, who, although 
diCT expelled die Jesuits, respected the Church. 

; During the. Napoleonic invasion the Liberal patriots 
assembled in Cadiz, and whilst establishing, in the Constitu- 
don of 1812, that the Roman Catholic Church was the reli- 
gion of the nadon, they at the same time curtailed the free- 
dom of the Press in ecclesiastical matter^ 

Rome and the ultra-Catholics in Spain, mortal enemies of 
even the slightest trend towards Lib^alism, won the day in 
1851. A new Concordat was concluded, by which the State 
pled^d .that the Roman Catholic Religion was the only reli- 
gion m Spain; other relimous services were sttiedy forbidden; 
the Cliurch could kcep.the closest supervision over both private 
schools and universities dirough its bishops, whose ta& was 
to make sure that all education was in absolute harmony with 
Cadiolidsm. According to clauses in die new Concoraat the 
State promised to aid die bishops in suppressing any attempt 
to pervert believers and in preventing the circulation or pub- 
lication of harmful papers or books. Every activity in Spain 
was controlled by the whims of the Church. 

But the Democratic Constitudon of 1869, while still .pledg- 
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ing the State to pay the expenses Cliurch and clergy, in- 
furiated the Catholic Church, for it at the same time granted 
religious freedom, freedom of teaching, and freedom of the 
press. When the Civil War which followed, and in which the 
Catholic Church played a leading part, ended in victory for 
the moderate reactionary elements ^1875), the Church once 
again tried to put the clock back, and in anotlier of its attempts 
to stamp out me flames of Liberalism and religious and politi- 
cal freedom, it exerted all its power to force upon the unwill- 
'ingSpanish people the Concordat of 1851. 

The Church ^ot almost, but not quite, all that it wanted. 
The new Constitution of 1876 hacf clauses by which the 
Catholic religion was declared to be the only religion of the 
State, the Catholic clergy and Cliurch‘s services were paid 
by the Government, and no other manifestations except 
those of the Catholic Church were permitted. Yet the 
Conservative Leader, Canovas, ignoring all the Pope’s pro- 
tests and the Catholics’ direats, inserted also clauses by 
which no one could be prosecuted in Spanish territory for 
his religious opinions or his religious worship. Even such 
limited tolerance was fought by the Catholic Church during 
the closing decades of thelast and the opening decades of the 
twentieth century. Henceforward it remained obstinately at 
the forefront, claiming more and more restriction of the reli- 
gious and political liberties of the Spanish people, and forcing 
its rule upon them in all Walks of life. 

The successful rivals of the Catholic Church were the exe- 
crated Liberals, who, in spite of enormous opposition from 
the Church and Conservative elements, made persistent efforts 
to rid Spain of die religious cncroadiment of Catholicism. 
In virtue of the Constitution, they disputed the right of bishops 
to inspect private schools or to compel students of State schools 
to attend religious instruction. They demanded that in univer- 
sities there £ould be no religious teacliing, and that there 
should be freedom of the Press and other sucli liberties com- 
patible with die Liberal and democratic principles of the 
modern State. 

The Catholic Church’s relentless battle against Liberalism 
during the second half of the nineteenth century, although in 
many European countries a lost battle, was more successnil in 
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Spain. Here the people still remained at the mercy of the 
Catholic Churdi, ana laws- of a civil, social, and even eco- 
nomic and political nature were direedy and indirectly made 
to -fit within die fratacworlc of the emical and social prin- 
ciples sponsored by the Church. The Catholic Church reigned 
everywhere, in schools, in the Press, in the courts, in the Gov- 
ernment, in the Army; sustained by a militant and obdurate 
Hierarchy, wealthy rdigious Orders, the great landlords, and 
the Monarchy. It penetrated everywhere, but above all to places 
of power, and was able to imbue with its spirit of reaction the 
whole nation, and obstruct the efforts of all those (mainly 
Liberals) who tried to bring in the fresh wind of a new a^. 

The Catholic Church preached against democratic prin- 
ciples, asserting that as the masses comd not wield die power 
which derives only from God, it was wrong of them to claim 
self-government. Thus it nipped in the bud any leaning to- 
wards self-government and collective responsibility, hampered 
the freedom of the Press, combated Modernism and. the like 
and any ideas of emancipation of the lower classes or of 
women, and any wish for religious toleration or the introduc- 
tion of divorce. 

' To show to what extent the Catholic Church in Spain was 
against any progressive ideas, it should be sufficient to point 
out that the Ch.urch*a hatred of LiberaUsm was brought even, 
into primary and secondary schools. The Catholic Church 
controlled, through the Catl^lic municipalities, almost all the 
State schools, in addition to its own, and it tau^t p^ils 
that if they associated with Liberals, they went to hell. This 
frame of mind still existed in the third decade of the twen-, 
tieth century, when a complete Church Catechism was re- 
published and distributed in the schools (1927). 

The book declares that the State must be subject to the 
Church, as the body to the soul, as tiie temporal to the eternal. 
It enumerates the errors of Liberalism'— namely, liberty of con- 
science, of education, of proparanda, of meetings, of speech, 
of the Press, stating cate^rically that it is heretical to believe 
in such principles, we quote some typical extracts ; — 

What does Liberalism teach? 

That the State is independent of the Church. 

What kind of sin is Liberalism? 
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It i« a most grievous sin .against Faith. 

Why? 

Because it consists of a collection of heresies condemned by the 
Church. 

Is it a sin for a Catholic to read a Liberal newspaper? 

He may read the Stock Exchange News. 

What un is committed by him who votes for a Liberal candidate? 

Generally a mortal sin.* 

■ This incredible Catholic antagonism reached all strata of 
Spanish society, from the lowest to the highest, including the 
King himself. In 1910 the youn^ King’s tutor and confessor, 
Father Montafia, stated in El Sglo Futuro, that Liberalism 
was a sin and tliat Spaniards who ate with Protestants were 
excommunicated (H. B. Clarke). 

It is easy to imagine the state of education and of prepara- 
tioh in social and political spheres of the Spanisli people when 
this policy was enforced for decades. In 1870 more tlian 60 
per cent, of thd jpopulation of Spain was illiterate. In 1900 the 
budget for education, including the State subvention to mon- 
astic schools, was 17,000,000 pesetas. In 1930, although in- 
creased to 166,000,000, it was still inadequate, of which the 
best proof is that in Madrid alone more than 80,000 children 
did not attend school. And those children who were fortunate 
enough to attehd schools (generally supervised by the parisli 
priests) were taught so little that ^‘parents used Co complain 
that in State schools the children passed half their class hours 
in saying the Rosary and in absorbing sacred history, and never 
learned to read" (see The Spanish Labyrintht Brenan, page 51). 

While exerting a virtual dictatorship on the mind, the 
Catholic Church also controlled an immense portion of the 
country’s wealthy and although it had lost millions of mem- 
bers during the last sixty years, yet from about 1874 until die 
fall of the Monarchy (19^1) it steadily gained in riches and 
influence. Oh the death of Alfonso XII, me Queen Regent, in 
return for Leo’s protecdon, gave vast sums to the Catholic 
Church and to Catnolic schools and colleges, which were popu- 
lated by French clergy who had left France owing to the 
Secularization laws. The Vatican, die Spanish Hierarchy, the 

* See iieHtftt Ripajda, enriquecido con mrios Apettdices, T<}tli edition, 
igcw, or Vna ‘Bxplicafion Brene y, Sencilla del Cateqmsmo Cafdlico, hy 
ft. F. Angel Marla de Arcos. \ 
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Queen, and French Catholics worked hand in hand in a 
supreme effort to stamp out "Liberal Atheism,'* A wave of 
clericalism swept Spain, whicli was crowded with more con- 
vents, colleges, and religious 'foundations than it had ever been 
before. 

The leaders of this movement were die Jesuits (sec Chapter 
V), who had employed their riclics to acquire political power 
(and vice versa) for centuries. Their wealth became so great 
that by 1912 they controlled “without exaggeration om'-thkd 
of the capital wealth of Spain’* {La Reme, J. Aguilera, Sccre* 
tazy of the Fomento, 1912). Thej^ owned railways, mines, fac- 
tories, banks, shipping companies, and oran^ plantations, 
their working capital amounting to something like ^6o, 000, 000 
sterling. 

Their control of this wealdi was certainly not a healthy 
thing for a nation like Spain, whose middle and lower classes 
lived in tlie most appalling economic nodsery. And when one 
considers that in order to keep and invest cliis money the 
Catholic Churcli had to preserve the status quo and keep 'in 
intimate alliance with the rich who gave them bequests, very 
often in return for the Church’s protection of the upper classes, 
it is easy to see that the fate of the Church was bound up with 
that of the most reactionary elements, in leap;ue against any 
cultural, economic, social, or political innovations. The result 
was that Spain was controlled by ruling castes, trying to main- 
tain a past long since dead all over the rest of Europe. 

To a great extent because of this the Catholic Church 
continued to lose adherents on a more and more alarming 
scale. By 1910 more than two 4 hirds of the population were 
no longer Catholic, and civil marriages and mnerals liad be- 
come common. On the fall of tlie Monarchy, scepti- 
cism and hostility towards the Catholic Church reached 
dangerous heights. According to Father Peiro, only 5 per 
cent, of the villagers of Central Spain attended Mass; in Anda- 
lusia I per cent,, and in many villages the priest said Mass 
alone. In a Madrid parish, from a population of 80,000 only 3^ 
per cent, attended Mass, 25 per cent, of the children born were 
not baptized, and more than 40 per cent, died without sacra- 
ments. 

The reason for this, besides tliat of die age, was tlie obscur- 
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antism of the Catholic Church, its wealth, and the militant 
attitude of the Hierarchy in the political life of the nation. 

The Catholic Church had tried to organize the working 
classes in order to rule them the better. Ca^olic trade unions 
in Spain dated back to i86i, when a Jesuit, Father Vicente, 
organiz^ the Centros Catolicos de Obreros in Valencia, which, 
however, died away by 1874, as the Spanish Hierarchy was 
against it. But Leo XIII ordered the Spanisli Hierarchy to 
organize Catholic workers. Their clubs and societies were run 
chiefly by employers, who saw that nothing came of them. 
By 1905 working-class movements in the east and south had 
disappeared. In me north, however, they were more successful 
and developed in two groups. One was the Consejo Nacional 
de las Corporaciones Catdhcas Obreras, presided over by the 
Archbishop of Toledo; but tliis movement, too, fell under 
the control of the employers, while tlie Hierarcliy preaclied to 
the workers that they must not rebel, and that strikes were 
strictly forbidden. So in reality tlic workers* interests were 
completely neglected. The other was tlie Catholic trade union, 
the Federation Nacional de Sindicatos Catdlicos Libres, 
founded in 1912, which was more successful than tlie others, 
especially in 3 ic Basque Provinces. 

It is dear tliat all these movements were in the nature of 
a trap to tame the restless Catholic workers and thus prevent 
them from joining those who had already rejected the Catholic 
Church. The most anti-clerical were the urban working classes, 
where Anarcho-Syndicalism spread like wildflrc. For Oiere the 
Church was idendfled with uie big landlords and exploiters, 
and the attitude of the' Church towards the workers could be 
summed up by the words of Bravo Murillo, who is reputed 
to have declared; “You want me to authorize a sdiool at 
which 600 working men are to attend? Not in my time. Here 
we don’t want men who think, but oxen who work.*’ No 
wonder that, in face of this state of affairs, the Spanish people 
developed a dangerous streak of economic-social extremism, 
and that the wooing classes, instead of thinking of bringing 
about changes in the form of Socialism, thought of changes 
in the shape of Anarchism, and Syndicalism. 

When confronted with activities of this kind the Church, 
the Monarchy, and the ruling dasscs united to bring out tlic 
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most ruthless methods of rei)rcssion. In their endeavour to 
keep the status quo they persisted for more than half a cen- 
tury in persecuting all tliose elements aspiring to bring about 
change — ^not only the extremists, but also the moderates and 
anyone suspected of having revolutionary sympathy. From 1890 
until the outbreak of the First World War, Spain was trans- 
formed into a gigantic prison; there were wholesale arrests, 
thousands were imprisoned, hundreds were shot, and nietliods 
of torture used in former times against heretics were employed 
against political prisoners. 

In spite of this, and owing chiejfly to tlie earthquake of war, 
the wave of unrest which swept the Continent, and tlie ideas 
of modern Spanish writers sucli as Galdos and Ibanez, the 
Spanish people began to move menacingly. The Catholic 
Church (wbch continued to lose the masses), the King ffear- 
ing the exposure of gross scandal), the Army, and the land- 
lords — all conspired and set up one of the first post-ivar dicta- 
tors, die aristocrat General de Rivera, in 1923. p’hc previous 
year, 1922, Mussolini had taken power in Italy.) The few 
liberties hidicrto enjoyed by the Spanish people disappeared; 
the economic and social misery deepened; and, under the 
superficial screen of order maintained by the police, the dicta- 
tor and his allies, and by the Hierarchy of the Catholic Church, 
die condition of the Spanish people grew worse than ever. 
The status tf«o^as maintained, or rather movement back- 
ward ensued. The grant for education fell from 37,000,000 
to 33,000,000 pesetas; while the appropriations for tlie clergy 
rose from 62,000,000 to 68,000,000, thus adding more wealtn 
to the already colossal riches of the Catholic Church. 

The dictatorship at one time was supported by many moder- 
ate Spaniards, tired of the old regime, who hoped that it 
would end with the summoning of die Constituent Cortes. 

It now became but a regime in which only the word of the 
dictator counted, whose pillars were espionage, repression, ' 
and censorship. Even the Army withdrew its support; and the 
new totalitarian regime, which reached its highest peak in 
1926, had by 1928 come to be hated even by many of its 
supporters — ^with the exception of the Cadiolic Church and 
die most rabid Conservatives — and by January 1930 it had 
come to an end. 
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All the suppressed forces of the Spanish people emerged to 
the open light and boldly asked for the expulsion o£ the Catho- 
lic Monarchy and the disestablishment of the Catholic Church. 

In 1931, at the municipal elections, the vote for die Re. 
publican-Sociallst alliance was in many towns three to one. 
When, on the following day, the results were made known, 
tlie King hurriedly left die country, making France his head- 
quarters, The general elections took place two months laterj 
me Republicans ^berals) won 1A5 scats, the Socialists 114, 
the Radical-Socialists 56, while all odier Catholic and Con- 
servative parties together obtained 121 scats. 

As Azana declared at the Cortes, Spain had “ceased to be 
a Catholic country." The Monarcliy was abolished; a Republic 
was declared; and during the following three years Spain 
began to open her ^tes to dioae reforms which the CathoUc 
Church, the Monardiy, and their allies had so pei'sistently pre- 
vented. The Cortes passed laws disestablishing and diseneW- 
ing the immense wealth of the Catholic Cnurcli; expelling 
die Jesuits, who for so many years Jiad been the minds behind 
the Catholic dictatorsliips; forbidding monks and nuns to 
tamper witli trade and, above all, education, in which the 
Catholic Cliurch had had- a monopoly. Marriage was secular- 
ized, divorce introduced, and freedom of speech, of die Press, 
and religious tolerance was proclaimed everywhere. 

The Catholic Cliurch, through its HieraMiy and dirough 
the Vadcan, fought by all means in its power, appealing to the 
reli^ous conscience of the people JMt to let die “Red Anti- 
Chnsts" rule Spain, but to “get rid of the enemies of die 
Kingdom of Jesus Christ" (Cardinal Segura). The Catholic 
Church in Spain, led by its Primate, publislied a pastoral 
letter of the Spanish bishops; while at the same time the Pope 
wrote an encyclical (June 3, 1933). BotJi invited the faithful 
to join “a holy crusade for the integral restoration of the 
Churcli*s ri^ts.” Cardinals and bishops continued to write 
and to preach to die people, inciting them against the Govern- 
ment and asking for open revolt. 

Unlike die Catholic regimes of the past, the new Govern- 
ment, tme to the principle of freedom, did not want reprisals, 
and anti-clerical parties, after their electoral triumphs, refrained 
from any victimization. It was only after almost a mondi had 
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passed (twenty-seven days after the elections) that workers, 
enraged by the fanatical anathemas of die Cadiolic Church and 
by Cardinal Segura*« incitement to revolt, beran to fire 
churches and monasteries. These acts of violence led to more, 
and the anti-Cadiolic pardes, which had shown remarkable 
tolerance, had to resort to force in face of the continuous 
provocation and threats of the CadioUc Churcli and its backers. 
The Church and its adherents constituted the reactionary 
forces of die former regimes, together with die most backward 
stratum of the peasantry, which, thanks to the Catholic 
Churcli, was still 8o per cent, illiterate in die diird decade 
of the twentieth century. 

The Republic, inheritmg a bankrupt Spain, although it was 
united on and-Monarchic and anti-clerical issues, split on 
economic, social, and political problems, and was thus 
weakened. In the elections of 1933, although die combined 
Centre and Left parties obtained 266 seats, the Right obtained 
2oy, thus giving the superficial impression that Catholics had 
gained greater support during the Republic's short life. 

This, however, was due to various causes. In the first' place, 
the peasants, impatient at die Government's delayed promise 
to restore land to them, formed separate organizations and 
joined the Right; secondly, the Anarchists refused to vote; 
and tliirdly, the Republic gave the vote to women. In so doing 
the Republic was true to democratic principles, but realized 
that the concession involved giving power to the most bigoted 
stratum of society; for women were under the thumb of the 
clergy and voted solidly for the Church, with the exception of 
working-class women, who voted against it. 

Another cause of defeat was the new tactics eii^oyed by 
the Catholic Church in the changed circumstances, trie Cadio- 
lic Church, in fact, organized itself to fight its opponents on 
their own ground — ^namely, through a political party. This 
had begim after the declaration of the Republic ^931). The 
Jesuits were once again the instruments of the new tactics. 
They tried to imitate the Centre Party in Germany, maintain- 
ing that the party must be composed not only of landlords and 
Army officers, but also of the masses. Such a party was founded 
in 1931, and was known as Accion Popular, being the political 
brandi of Catholic Action (sec Chapter V), Accion Catolica. 
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The Mlicy of tlie party was to tolerate tlic Republic, but 
to fight It and to destroy its anti-Calholic laws by petietrating 
into die and-Cadiolic Government through political channels. 
Thus, after having brought disruption into die enemy’s field, 
the Jpflry would try to seize political power, It was the tactic of 
the Trojan horse. 

The Vatican, having reached the conclusion that new 
methods had to be cmp&ycd, ^avc orders to the S^nish Hier- 
arcliy to abandon their intransigence and follow the new lead. 
The chief controller of this new Cadiolic movement was the 
director of a paper controlled by tlie Jesuits (Deifate — Angel 
Herrera) who put forward a Cadiolic leader, Gil Robles, a 
pupil of the Silesian Fathers. Gil Robies visited Hider, Dolfuss, 
and others, became an enthusiastic admirer of the Nazis, and 
began to talk pf ci-eating a Catholic Corporate State in Spain, 
as Dolfuss had done in Austria (see chapter on Austria). 

A blatant, nation-wide campaign of propaganda after the 
German style was initiated, die Catholic Hicrarcliy supporting 
it from churches and Catholic papers. It succeeded so well 
that Gil Robles, having contacted die Radicals, found common 
ground on which to co-operate — owing cliicfly to economic 
problems — ^with the result that the Liberal leader, Lerroux, 
j^ainst the will of the Government, admitted Catholics into 
the .Cabinet. 

Meanwhile, those workers who were looking forward to a 
radical economic and social change became convinced that 
co-operation of the Liberals and Catholics and the procras* 
tination of the Socialists would not bring about such oianges, 
and organized a revolt which ended in utter failure (1933). 
The suppression of the revolt was so ruthless, the atrocities 
committed against die workers taken prisoner so appalling, 
that when a full inquiry was made the indignation of the 
whole of Spain was so great that Lerroux had to resign. 

Two noteworthy facts emerge from this incident: the 
ferocity against the insurgents caused by the police, composed 
of Catliohcs determined to "exterminate these Godless enemies 
of die Church," and by the Moors. The Moors were brought 
from Africa to Spain by General Francisco Franco, who, 
shortly before die attempted rebellion, had a long interview 
widi the War Minister. The latter had received instructions 
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from Gil Robles to ask Franco to employ the Moors against 
the Reds. Gil Robles and the Catholic Cliurch were already in 
ebse toucli, and had already agreed to support each other wnen 
necessary. 

By tliis rime the Catholic Party had grown in influence, 
owing chiefly to disruption of the hostile camp and to tlie 
second step taken by the Catholics in their quest for power. 
By 1935 tne Catholics had discarded almost all pretence of 
respect for legality, and became so emboldened that they 
organized their rank and file on the model of the Fascists and 
the Nazis, threatening and beating their opponents. Gil Robles 
had already prepared schemes for the abolition of divorce, for 
compulsory religious teaching, for the creadon of a Spanish 
Corporate State, and so on. 

But, not being as yet sure that they would secure authority 
so easily and so quiddy, the Catholics were also preparing to 
fight the Republic witli armies. They amalgamated political 
and military means in their bid for power, Gil Robles de- 
manded and obtained the Ministry of War, Once installed, 
witli General Franco as his right-hand man, he began to re- 
organize the Army, eliminating all officers suspected of Left 
tendencies. He built concrete trenches overlooking Madrid (at 
^ierra Guadarrama), and took over the commano of tlie Civil 
Guards. In short, under the very nose of the Republic the 
Catholics took all the necessary steps to resort to open revolt 
if they were not able to attain power by political means. Riots 
broke out everywhere and there were many political murders 
throughout the year 1935 and early in 1936. 

Meanwhile, tne Left tried to unite, and Radical-Socialists, 
Socialists, Syndicalists, and Communists at last formed the 
Popular Front. 

The fury of the Catholics knew no bounds, and, as well as 
the Catholic parties, the Church itself came to their aid. The 
Spanish Hierarchy, which had been working hand in hand 
widi Gil Robles, aireedy and indirectly assisting his campaign, 
at this stage went fardicr. About a month before the general 
elections of 1936 Cardinal Goma y Tomas wrote a pastoral 
(January 24, 1936) in which he publicly aligned himself and 
the Catholic Church with the Accion Popular and with the 
others making up the C.E.D1A., and hurled anathemas against 
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the Popular Front, urging tlie Faithful to vote against the 
Reds, 

President Alcald Zamora, seeing the impossibility of main- 
taining a majority in the Cortes, signed an order for its disso- 
lution. Polling day was fixed for February i6, 1936. The Popu- 
lar Front gained an overwhelming majority, with 267 seats 
against 132 obtained by the Riglit, and 62 by the Centre. 

The victory of the Popular Front fired the working classes 
with enthusiasm and gave tlic Catholics one of their biggest 
shodts, as tliey had been confident of success. Panic followed 
the announcement of the results. The Catholics and the Right 
feared tliat the Socialists would rise in arms and ci'cate a Red 
Socialist Republic; while, on die other hand, the Socialists 
feared that the Right, seeing dieir hope of power smaslied, 
would stage a coup d* 6 tat This fear was well founded, for the 
Catholics had been preparing for just such an emergency. 
Their first and second steps having tailed, a third would havc^ 
to be tried : that of open rebellion. 

And so the Vatican, witli the Leaders of the Spanisli Hier- 
archy and those who would lead such a rebellion, from that 
rime onwards applied their thoughts to die question of how 
best to crush their victorious enemies. 

Having seen that its first policy of acquiring power through 
political means had failed, as it had failed before in otlier 
countries, and that its second and bolder policy of seizing 
power by a semi-legal coup d* 6 tat had also failed, the Vatican 
was determined that force must be used. It was die only way 
left open to the Church, which had to count on the support of 
a minority in order to rule a hostile majority, and impose a 
Catholic Government upon the Spanish people. The move had 
been made all the more urgent by the result of the last election, 
when it had become clear that the Catholic Church had the 
support of less dian one 4 hird of the entire Spanish electorate, 
including die millions of women who, as already mentioned, 
were riven die right to vote by the Republic and voted solidly 
for the Church, when even sick nuns were brought on 
stretchers to the polls. 

Elements of me Right, led by Cadiolics, began, after the 
February defeat, openly to organize a campaign of violence. 
The Falange Espafiola — founoed in 1932 by the son of Primo' 
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de Rivera — although it had in 1934 merged witli a Fascist 
group of Dr. Alvin^a, and until die 1936 elccdons had re- 
mained insignificant, now came quickly to the foreground. 
The followers of Gil Robles, burning with desire to smasli the 
Republic widi violence, swelled the ranks of die Falange. The 
whole Catholic Youth Organization — -under its Secretary, 
Serrano Suner, brother-in-law of General Franco — joined the 
Falange in April, while odiers flocked into the ranks of the 
Monarchists, whose leader, Calvo Sotelo, openly favoured a 
military rising. 

The Falangists began to beat up and murder their oppo- 
nents, including tepid Cadiolics; they combed the streets of 
Madrid with madiine-guns, killing judges, journalists, and 
especially Socialists, in an exact imitation of die Italian Fascists 
and the Nazi Storm Troops. Battles between the Falangists 
and the Republicans became a daily occurrence all over Spain. 

In addition to die Falange, there was another movement, 
"formed, by Army officers bdonging to the Union Militar 
Espahola, who, with a view to a military rising, had been in 
touch with the Italian Government as far back as 1933, Their 
cliief had conducted secret negodadons with Mussolini in 
March of that year; and by March 1934 they had already 
planned for a coup d*itaU with the co-operation of the Cadiolic 
Church and the Army. Previous to this they had visited Italy 
in order to secure “not only the support of tne Italian Govern- 
ment, but also of the Fascist Party, in the event of the outbreak 
of civil war in Spain’* (from a speech by Goicoechea at San 
Sebastian, on November 22, 1937^ reported in the Manchestef 
Guardian, December 4, 1937). 

The co-ordination or plans for civil war of the Monarchists 
and the Catholics, backed by die Vatican and Mussolini, was so 
far advanced that, immediately after the victory of the Popular 
Front, the Catholic leaders, Gil Robles and General Franco, had 
the effrontery to propose to the Republican Prime Minister him- 
self a military coup d^SUPhehott the new Cortes could meet.' 

The spring ana early summer of 1936 passed in an atmo- 
sphere of growing tension: strikes, battles, and murders 
followed one another in quick succession. By June, responsible 

^Declaration of Portela Valladares (ex Prime-Minister) at a meeting of 
the Cortes in Valencia, in 1017. 
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people knew that a military rising was imminent. The Repub- 
licans asked the Government for arms, but were refused. On 
June 13, in reprisal for the murder of Socialists by Falangists a 
W days before, Calvo Sotelo was assassinated by Socialists, 

The vast organization of the Catholics, the Monarchists, and 
their allies stood ready; and, at last, on Juty 16, 1936, the 
Army in the Spanish zone of Morocco rose and occupied ^uta 
and Mclilla. Officers rose in almost every Spanish town. The 
Catholic Hierarchy, which had followed me plot from the very 
beginning, asked for the blessing of the Almighty on the new 
Crusade; while tlic Catholic General Franco hastened to tell 
the Pope, before the news reached any other capital, that the 
revolt had begun. The Spanish Civil War had broken out. 

The Cathmic rebels expected to take the whole of Spain 
within a few days. They had made very careful preparations, 
and had at their disposal the greater part of the armed forces 
of the country, the Civil Guard, the Foreign Legion, a division 
of Moorish troops, fourffifths of the infantry and artillery 
officers, reliable regiments recruited in the north, Carlist levies 
which had been training sccredy, and the promise of Italian 
and German tanks and war 'planes. 

The Government, on the other hand, had only the Repub- 
lican Assault Guards and a small Air Force. Yet the enthusiasm 
of the Spanish people disrupted Franco's coup and he had to 
rely more and more on help from Mussolini and Hitler, who, 
knowing beforehand of the plot, sent arms and men from the 
very beginning. Russia intervened only in September. Soon the 
Spanish conflict became an international one. Its real nature 
was evident. It was an anticipatory struggle, in Spanish terri- 
tory, of what was to tear the whole woria asunder a few years 
later; an ideological conflict in which social systems and 
political doctrines, rraresented by various nations, took part : 
Fascist Italy, Nazi Germany, and Franco (and later on the 
democracies — ^France, Great Britain) on one side, and Repub- 
lican Spain and Soviet Russia on tlie other side. 

Even the Protestant U.S.A. intervened in the struggle and 
helped Franco, thanks to the American Catholic clergy, who 
mobilized to influence public opinion in favour of the reWs, 
The result was that the Republic was denied facilities to buy 
arms practically everywhere in Europe and also in the only 
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Open market left to her, namely tlic U.S,A. Tliis was done, not 
only by unleashing tlic most unscrupulous propaganda in the 
Catnolic Press and die pulpit and using the Catholic Churcli’s 
influence in American politics, but, above all, by appealing 
dircedy to the State Department, where the Vatican found 
more ready help ian it had dared to expect. 

Thus not only the Governments of practically all European 
countries — Catholic, Fascist, or democratic — but also the 
powerful Protestant United States were against the Republic. 
Of the democratic nations, Great Britain, having undertaken 
a policy of appeasement towards Fascism, besides allowing the 
farce of non-intervention (thanks to which Mussolini was able 
to send about 100,000 troops to help Franco, while the Republic 
was denied arms), brought continual pressure to bear upon 
France to close her frontier. Russia, almough trying to help, 
finally withdrew her assistance when she saw diat Franco, 
thanks to the Vatican, Fascist Italy, Nazi Germany, Great 
Britain, and France, had by the spring of 1939 won the Civil 
War. 

This is not the place in which to relate the incredible in- 
trigues of die Spanish Civil War, our interest being the direct 
and indirect help given to Franco by the Vatican. We have 
already seen the part played ly the Vatican in preparing for 
the Civil War. The Spani^ Hierarcliy, besides fighting the 
Republicans and organizing Catholic rebels, had been one of 
the plotters and messengers between Gil Robles, Prance, and 
others and Pope Pius XI and his Secretary of State, who 
months before knew what was going to happen. Once the 
■revolt started, both the Hierarchy and the Vatican came out 
brazenly on the side of Franco, the Spanish bishops inciting 
Catholic Spaniards to fight the Reds, the Pope appealing to the 
whole CamoJic world to help Catholic Spain, and the Vatican 
diplomacy working hand in hand with Mussolini and Hitler to 
send armaments to the rebels. The Vatican not only contacted 
Mussolini on behalf of Franco, but also got in touch with 
Hitler and came to an agreement with mm by which, in 
exchange for Germany*s nelp to the Catholic rebels, the 
Vatican would start an all-out campaign against Bolshevism 
throughout the Catholic world. We shall have occasion later 
to see why Hitler asked for the co-operation of the Church. 
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The Vatican, starting from the Pope himself, as soon as it 
became clear tliat Franco could not immediately win, launched 
a furious anti-BoIsIievik campaign, thus enormously 
strengthening Hitler’s political plans within and outside 
Germany, Huder’s policy revolving round tlie Bolslievik bogy. 
The Pope himself initiated tliis international Cadiolic cam- 
paign against the Spanish Republic on December 14, 1936, 
when he (Pius XI), addressing 500 Spanish Fascist rdugecs, 
called upon the civilized worlcf to rise against Bolshevism, 
which “had already given proof of its will to subvert all orders, 
from Russia to China, from Mexico to Soudi America,” It had, 
he continued, “now started the fire of hatred and persecutions 
in Spain,” whidi, unless quick measures to fight it were taken, 
would spread against “aU divine and humane institutions. “ 
Men and nations must unite and take measures against it. The 
Pope ended his speech with a blessing “to all those who Iiavc 
taken the difHcult and dangerous task to defend and reinstate 
the honour of God and of Keligion.” 

This began an anti-Bolshevik, anti-(Spanish)Republican 
campaign mroughout tlie Catholic world, whicli for its slogans 
used the same words and phrases as the Fascist and Nazi pro- 

a nda macliine^ blared forth until a few months before tlie 
reak of the Second World War. 

In Germany, under the direct orders of die Secretary of 
Slate, Pacelli, the German bishops publislicd a pastoral letter, 
dated August 30, 1936. They repeated what the Pope had said 
in his speech, and gave a frightening picture of what would 
happen to Europe if the BolSieviks were allowed to conquer 
Spam, adding: “It is therefore clear what the duty of our 
people and of our fatherland should be.” The pastoral ended by 
expressing the Jiope that “die Chancellor (Hitler) could succeed 
with die help of God to solve this terrible issue with firmness 
and witli the most faithful co-operation of all citizens.” 

Four months later die Pope gave the campaign new impetus 
with aiiodier speech (December 25, 1936), in whicli he declared 
that the Spanish Civil War was “a warning so serious and 
menacing tor the whole world.” From it “one could get revela- 
tions and disclosures of a terrifying nature, with the certainty 
of wliat was being prepared for Europe and the world unless 
the natiops took appropriate measures against it.” 
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The bisliops again followed the lead of the Pope, by a 
collective pastoral fagainst Bolshevism, January 3, 1937), in 
whicli they declarca: — 

The Leader and Chancellor of the Reich, Adolf Hitler, has foreseen 
in time the advance of Bolshevism, and he has concentrated his 
thoughts and strength in the defence of the German people and of 
all the Western World against this frightful danger. 

The German Bishops think it th»r duty to support the Reiclv 
chancellor in this war of defence, with all the means that the Church 
puts at their disposal. 

Bolshevism being the sworn enemy of the State and at the same 
time of religion ... as the events in Spain arc now clearly demon” 
stradng, it is outside any doubt that the ccHjperation to the defence 
against such satanic power has become a religious as well as an 
ecclesiastical duty. We Bishops ... do not want mix religion with 
polldcs . . . wc only want to exhort the faithful's conscience to fight 
against such frightful danrars with the weapons of the Churcli, . . . 

We Catholics, in spite ol the mistrust fostered against us, are ready 
to ^ve the State all that it has a right to, and to support the Fuluer 
in the fight against Bolshevism and' in all other just tasks that he 
has undertaken. 

What were the "just tasks” that Hitler had undertaken at 
that time? The "just tasks” of sending bombers and tanks to 
light against the legal Spanish Government, to massacre ianO” 
cent Republican civilians, to wipe out whole villages (e.g. 
Guernica), and do his best to secure the victory of Catliolic 
Franco. 

The Catholic Church in other countries was no less 2;ealous 
dian in Germany. Catliolic organizations and the hierarchies 
began a great campaign to recruit Catholic Legionaires, and 
soon brigades of Catholic volunteers joined Franco’s Catholic 
armies. In addition to help of other kinds, money was collected 
in churches in response to the world-wide campaign, in the 
Catholic Press, of hatred towards the Republic. Small wonder 
that the first foreign flag to be unfurled at Franco’s head- 
quarters at Burgos was the Papal flag, and that Franco’s banner 
was raised over tlie Vatican 1 

'Naturally, the Spanish Hierarchy and clergy (with a few 
exceptions) incited me Spaniards to fight tlie Republic; and to 
show the extent to whi^ tlie Catholic Churcli in Spain was 
ti^d up with the revolt, we quote an illuminating statement by 
Cardinal Goma : — 
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Wc are in complete agreement with the Nationalist Government, 
which, on die odier han£ never takes a step without consulting me 
and obeying me. 

And when finally the Republic was crushed (spring, 1939), 
Pope Pius XII, after having stated that God should be 
thanked, for “once more tlie liand of Divine Providence has 
manifested itself over Spain” (broadcast, April 17, 1939), 'sent 
the following message to the victors : — 

With great joy we address you, dcaixst sons of Catholic Spain, 
to express our paternal congratulation for the gift of peace and victory, 
with which God has chosen to crown the Christian hcrmsin of your 
faith and charity, proved in so much and so generous suffering . , , 
the healthy Spanish people, with the characteristics of its most noble 
spirit, witn generosity and fianfcncss, rose decided to defend the ideals 
of foith ana Christian dyilization, deeply rooted in the rich soil of 
Spam. As a pledge of the bountiful grace which you will receive 
from the Immaculate Virgin and the apostle James, ^trons of Spain, 
and which you will mcr^ from' the great Spanish saints, wc give to 
you, our dear sons of Catholic Spain, to the Head of the State and 
nis illustrious Government, to the zealous Episcopate and its sclf> 
denying dergy, Co the heroic combatants and to all die faithful, our 
apostolb benediedon. 

Franco, on the other hand, paid tribute to the Catliolic 
Church in Spain, which '^collaborated in thewictorious crusade 
and spiritualized the glory of Nationalist arms.” 

On the very eve of the outbreak of the Second World War 
a new totalitarian State had joined the constellation of great 
European dictatorships — diose of Nazi Germany and Fascist 
Italy. 

On what foundations was the new Spain built? On die 
relldous, moral, social, economic, and finally political, prin- 
ciples dear to the Catholic Church. As audiority, according to 
the Catholic Churcli, docs not derive from the people (see 
Chapter 111 ), authority, absolute and uncontrolled, was in- 
vests in one man, who became the corner-stone of a State 
built as an exact model of die Catholic Churcli. 

As in the Cadiolic Church, so also in the new Spain, there 
was a ruler who was responsible to no one but to his con- 
science; in all spheres of activity of the nation his powers were 
unlimited; his orders had to be obeyed and not discussed; and 
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under him were miniature dictators at the head of the various 
ministries, who, in turn, had to be blindly obeyed. 

As only one party could be right, all other parties were 
wrong and were destroyed. Trade unions were suppressed j 
freedom of speech, of the Press, and of political opinion was 
withdrawn; newspapers, films, broadcasts, and books were 
censored, purged, or suppressed, if th(^ did not conform to 
the political system. On the other hand, everybody had 
to read books, see films, and hear broadcasts proclaiming the 
greatness of Franco’s new Spain, of his ideas and system; this 
not only in Spain, but also, whenever possible, outside the 
country in all Spanish-speaking nations of South and Central 
America, which liad to imitate the mother-country. A power- 
ful Ministry of Propaganda (equivalent to the Catholic 
Church’s Propaganda Ftde) controlled all the cultural and 
literary life of tlic nation. 

All enemies of Franco’s Spain were arrested and im- 
prisoned, and mass executions took place. It was reckoned 
that, three years after the end of the Civil War (1942), Spain’s 
jails contained over a million and a half political prisoners, 
thousands upon thousands of whom ''were made to face the 
Hring squads. Anyone suspected of Socialism, Communism, or 
of c&mocratic ideas, was watched by a secret police which- 
penetrated all walks of life (a counterpart of tlie Inquisition). 

Catholicism was proclaimed the religion of tlie State and the 
only tme religion allowed. Protestants and other denomina- 
tions were persecuted, and their ministers were arrested and 
even executed, A Coqiorate system, based on the Papal Ency- 
clical Quadragesima Anno, was made to function; religious 
education was made compulsory; textbooks were supervised 
by the Catholic Church and teactiers who did not attend Mass 
were dismissed; the enormous wealth of the Catholic Church 
was returned, and privileges and grants to the clergy and 
bishops were restored. 

During the following months Spanish defenders of the 
Catholic Church went on pilgrimages to the Vatican as an act 
of gratitude for what the Pope had done for them. In June 
1939 3,000 of Franco’s soldiers, having come to Italy to cele- 
brate the victory with Italian Fascists, were received by 
Pius XII, who, after telling them that they had fought “for 
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repair of Nazi submarines. This went on almost throughout 
the war. 

Not only did Franco give all the help compatible with the 
“official” neutrality of nis country, but he never ceased to 
declare his support of Hitler and the Nazi New Order, 
Suffice it to quote a few sentences from another letter, dated 
February 26, 1941, whicli he addressed to Hitler: — 

I consider, as you yourself do, that the destiny of history has united 
you with myself and with the Ducc in an indissoluble way. 1 have never 
needed to be convinced of this, and, as I have told you more than once, 
our civil war since its very inception and during its entire course is more, 
than proof. I also ^are your cwinioii that tlie fact tliat Spain is situated 
on both shores of the Strait rorccs her to the utmost enmity towards 
England, who aspires to maintain control of it.^ 

Yet, despite all Franco’s willingness to help Hitler and share 
in the new Fascist Europe, Spain, although very near to 
declaring war, never actually entered into the fray. 

The reasons which restrained Catholic Spain from 
participating in the conflict were given by Franco himself in 
a letter admessed to Hitler (February 36, 1941). Here are his 
words : — 

Wc stand to^ay where wc have alvrays stood, in a resolute manner 
and with the firmest conviction. You must have no doubt about my 
absolute loyalty to diis political concept and to the realization of the 
union of our national destinies with those of Germany and Italy. With 
this same loyalty, I have made clear to you since die beginning of these 
negotiations the. conditions of our economic situation, the only reasons 
why it has not been possible up to now to determine the date of Spain’s 
participation, . , 

In the same letter Franco, as if he had not already made 
himself clear on this point, once more declared his support 
of Hitler in the following words : “I shall always be a loyal 
follower of your cause,” 

Speaking in the Alcazar, in Seville, on February 14 to a 
large meeting of Army officers, Franco declared that : 

For twenty years Germany has been the defender of European 
civilization, . . . 

If die road to Berlin were opened, then not merely would one 
division of Spaniards participate in the struggle, but one million 
Spaniards would be offered to help.^ 

^ Documents on Spnnish<Axis collaboration. • ‘ Jhid, 
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; in 

To sup^rt this statement Franco initiated a cai^]|j%ign for 
the recruitment of a Division to fight the Russians oi 
of the Nazis. However, as volunteers were rather scarcci tncf* 
were recruited through Army orders “under wluch whole 
batches of serving troops were transferred to the Division (the 
Blue Division) without tht men concerned having any 
effective choice in the matter” (Sir Samuel Hoare). The 
combined result was an army unit of about 17,000 and an air 
detachment of two or three Bights, all these men being 
encouraged and Bred with enthusiasm by priests and bishops, 
who b&towed blessings and sacred medals on the heroic 
Catholic crusaders against the Reds. 

In addition to this. Franco and Hitler reached an agreement 
by which U-boats were built and U-boat crews trained in the 
Iberian Peninsula. (Disclosed by Mr. Sidney Alderman, 
U.S.A. Deputy Prosecutor, at tlie Nuremberg trial of Nazi 
war criminals, November 27, 1945.) And, not losing sight 
of what was going on in the Far East, Franco con- 
tinued to congratulate the Japanese, and followed his first 
message of congratulation on the blovy at, Pearl Harbour 
by anotlier message (October' 194O to jose Laurel, head of 
the puppet Government installea by the Japanese in the 
Philippines.^ 

While this was going on, Franco continued to make spe^hes; 
declaring again and again that a Nazi victory was thie best 
bulwark against the disintegration of civilization. This active 
co-operation with Hider lasted practically until the collapse of 
Nazi Germany; so much so that, when Hitler’s suicide was 
made known, Franco’s Catholic Spain (althou^ in a rather 
less provocative way dian De Valera’s Catholic Eire) officially 
and unofEcially expressed condolence on the death of the 
Fuehrer and the downfall of the Nazi regime. 

The Spanish Hierarchy continued, year after year, through 
pastoral letters, speeches, and sermons, to support Franco and 
incite the Spaniards to rally to the new regime. And even after 
Hitler and Mussolini had disappeared from the political stage 
of a battered Europe, at the end of the Second World War 
(1945), the rumbling of unrest was heard, menacing, under- 
, ground in Catholic Spain. While the democracies indicted 

^ See Wartime Mitsion to Spain t by U.S.A. cx-Ambassador Carlton Hayes. 
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ITALY, THE VATICAN, AND FASCISM 

The Catholic Church's hostility to pre-Fascist Italy— The Vatican 
torbicis Catholics to pardcipatc in Italian political life — Outbreak' 
of the First World War— The Red Menace. Birth of a Catholic 
Pafty — ^Uncertainty within the Catholic Church— First appearance 
of the Fascist Party — ^Election of n new Pope ; Pius XI — ^The Vati- 
can’s new policy : suppression of the Catholic Party — ^Alliance with 
Fascism — Early secret contacts between the Vatican and the 
Fascist regime — ^First-fruits of the new alliance — ^The Vatican 
orders the Catholic Party's lender to rcsignj to strengthen the 
Fasdst regime — ^Final dissolution of the Catliolic Party and con- 
Boli^tion of Fascism— Negotiations for an ofHcial alliance between 
the Cathdic Church and Fascism— The Latcran Treaty. The 
Vatican acquires the status of an indet^dent free Suite— The 
Concordat. Catholicism becomes the omcial religion of Fascist 
Italy — The pact of mutual assistance between Church and State- 
Quarrels between tlie Church and Fascism — ^Thc Churcli's support 
and praise for Mussolini — First Fascist aggressions : - die Abyssinian 
War— The Pope sides with Fascist Itdy^Tiie Catholic Church 
incites Italians to support the aggression — ^The Vatican's plan to 
convert Abyssinia, in the wake of the Fascist Legions — Spanish 
Civil War, Mussolini, the Catholic Church in Italy, and the Pope— 
Ciano's war of bacilli— Death of Pius XI — ^Election of a new Pope— 
Pius XII — Eimulsion of Jews — Invasion of Albania — Outbreak of 
the Second World War — ^The Pope's ciforts to keep Fascist Italy 
out of the war — ^Mussolini enters the conflict — Support by the 
Pope and the Italian Hierarchy of Fascist Italy's new war— The 
Vatican's plan to forestall Mussolini's downfall and paralyse an 
Italian popular revolution — Its allies : the Italian Monarchy, Great 
Britain, and the U.S. A.— Archbishop Spellman— The downfall of 
the Fascist regime — Success of the Vatican's first great counter- 
move in the post-Sccond-World-War period — The Vatican pre- 
pares for the future — Creation of new Catholic jiartics. 

In 1922, during the election of Pope Pius XI, an Atheist Italian 
agitator, standing in .St. Peter’s Square, is said to have 
remarked : — 

^ok at this multitude of every country I How is it that die poli- 
ticians who govern the nations do not realize the immense value of 
this international force, of this universal spiritual Power? ' 

*'Teeling, TAg Pope m PoUtict, 

X08 
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In that same year that same man assumed oiHce and then 
built the first Fascist dictatorship, on the pattern of which, in 
the following decade, so many European nations were to be 
established. It was the alliance of these two men, Pius XI and 
Mussolini, that influenced so greatly the social and political 
pattern, not only of Italy, but mso or the rest of Europe in the 
years between the two world wars. 

The ^ct that Fascism was- born and first established in a 
Catholic country, and that it began its official career in tlie very 
scat of Roman Catholicism, is neither mere coincidence nor 
a freak of history. It was due to various important factors of a 
reli^ous, social, economic, and political nature, not the least of 
which was the presence and co-operation of the Vatican in this 
first experiment of modern Totmitarianism. 

Before proceeding farther, however, it would be of great 
help to glance briefly at the background against wliich Fascism 
was born, and particularly the part played by tlic Vatican in 
the social and political life of pre-FasdSt Italy. 

The history of the relationdiip between pre-Fascist Italy and 
the Vatican, as in the case of Spain and the Vatican, was one 
of bitter hostility between State and Church; the former trying 
to rid itself and the nation from the encroachment of the 
Catholic Church upon national life, and die latter attempting 
'by all means to maintain or recapture those privileges to which 
it considered itself endded. It was the same struggle that we 
have encountered in Spain and will encounter in many other 
countries, between the Catholic Church and the secular State 
conceived and sponsored by Liberalism and the democratic 
prindplcs of the nineteenth cciitury. The only dififercnce was 
that in Italy the , struggle was rendered even more bitter by the 
fact that, m order to achieve her unification, Italy had to 
despoil the Catholic Church of the Papal States, which in- 
cluded Rome itself (see Chapter II). 

The Italian people — ^wiii particular regard to South and 
Central Italy— had been useef to complete submission to the 
Catholic Church, which controlled practically every aspect of 
their lives. In the Papal States, the illiteracy, ignorance, and 
miserv of the people were amonjgst the worst in Europe. 

when Italy was first unifiea the Italian Government pro- 
ceeded to set Its house in order, and began to do so guided by ' 
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the principles of Liberalism. It secularized educadon and the 
Pressj it proclaimed freedom of speech, religion, and so on. 
The Catholic Church fought every measure with the utmost 
ferocity, proclaiming to the Faitliful diat Liberalism was a sin 
and diat whoever voted for the secular State would auto- 
matically purchase for himself eternal damnation, 

This attitude was maintained not only because of the secular 
character of the new Italy, but because the Papacy claimed that 
its States, with Rome, belonged to tlic Pope. Therefore, until 
the State returned Central Italy and Rome to the Pope (thus 
preventing tlic unification of Italy), the State and all Italians 
supporting it were enemies of the Catholic Church, and the 
Catholic Cliurch would have nothing to do with them. This 
in spite of the repeated efforts of me Italian Government, 
which on many occasions Cried to open negociatians with the 
Vatican for an amicable settlement of tlie dispute. 

Considering the times, circumstances, and tlie war that the 
Catholic Church continued to wage against the Italian State, 
the terms offered to die Vatican were more than generous, and 
should not have prevented die Church and State from reaching 
a satisfactory agreement. But die real motive beliind the intract- 
ability of the Vatican was that it wanted to h<irass, and event- 
ually destroy, the newly born Liberal Italy, and substitute for 
it the Clerical Catholic Italy of the past. By keeping o|)en the 
Roman question, as it was then called, it kept millions of 
Italians hostile to the Government and all its laws. By prevent- 
ing the authorities from speaking wldi an overwhelming 
popular mandate it prevented them from making more drastic 
reforms in the programme of secularization. 

This enmity of the Cadiolic Church to the Liberal Italy of 
the closing decades of the nineteenth century not only created 
a state of war, as it did in other countries m similar circuiur 
stances, but also forbade all Italians to participate in the 
democratic life of the nation and exercise dieir newly acquired 
right to vote. Pius IX issued a “Non expedit,” which forbade 
Catholics, under pain of excommunication, to vote at the 
elections. But as millions of Cadiolics were leaving the Church 
and therefore did not obey, Leo XIII, in 1886, liadtb issue new 
Jnstructions to the effect that this “Non expedit” did not 
permit any of the faithful to use their vote. 
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This extraordinary interference in the political life of a 
nation on the pretext of the Roman question was in reality tlie 
desperate e^ort of the Vatican to weaken the secularization of 
Italy and ^e Liberal forces, as well as all those other anti- 
clerical and revolutionary elements whicli were daily increas- 
ing throughout the country. 

The Vatican’s claim of the right to forbid Italians to vote 
was upheld well into the first decades of the twentieth century, 
and although it was slightly modified in 1905, and Catholic 
candidates participated in the elections of Z90.|, 1909, and 1913, 
the ban on Catholics taking part in the political life of tlie 
nation was not lifted until some time after the First World 
War. When the Vatican did grant Cadiolics the right to vote, 
it did not do so because it had been converted to democratic 
ideals, but because it had been forced by the chan^ times and 
the mood of the people. They not only continued to leave the 
Church cn masse, but their anti-clericaUst tendencies had in- 
creased a hundredfold since the first *'Non expedit” This was 
due to the spreading of Anarchism and Soualism, which at 
the turn of the century began to take hold of the masses 
throughout the Peninsula, and which, by the time of the 
outbreak of the First World War, had already gained 
considerable political influence. 

The prinaplcs of Socialism were fought with even Meatcr 
ferocity than were those of Liberalism, with the result that 
those who embraced Socialism became even more anti-clerical 
than the Liberals. Italian Socialism, in fact, reached a point 
when it “made its very system and law out of opposition to 
the Church and religion” (Murri), 

With Italy’s entry into the First World War and the up- 
rooting of millions of Italians who were sent to trenches and 
factories, Socialism took a greater hold of tlie country than 
ever before. When, immediately after the war had left its trail 
of economic, social, and political confusion and unrest. Social- 
ism spread like wildfire, the Catholic Church became so 
alarmed that it searched desperately for some practical means 
by which to stop the surging Red tide. 

The various anathemas or the Popes, the sermons of bishops 
and priests, and the devotion of the most backward stratum of 
society, were no longer enough. Something more up-to-date 

C.C.— 5 
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had to be found. So the Vatican at last reluctantly decided to 
allow Catholics to take part in the {jolitical life of tlie nation 
and oreanize tfiemselves into a f>olitical party. The Party was 
createcT and led by a Sicilian priest, Don Sturzo, and it was 
called the Partito Popolare. 

The new Catliolic Party soon developed and spread all over 
Italy, becoming a powerml political factor to countcr-oppose 
the Socialists, who, in 1919, out of a total vote of 3,500,000, 
polled 1,840,593. In 1920 the Socialists entered the muni- 
cipal governments in 2,163 ' towns and villages. The 
Cadiolic Popular Party organized itself and captured many 
rural districts, becoming a serious opponent to tire growing 
sti’engtli of the revolutionaries. 

In 1921, in spite of a split in their ranks, the Socialists 
polled 1,569,533 votes and tlic Communists 291,952, ap.Trt 
from the hundreds of thousands of Liberals, who were solidly 
anti'clerical. 

Although a political means seemed to have been found by 
which the Reel advance might be checked, the Vatican was 
far from having made up its mind on the best policy to 
pursue. For, as we have already said, tlici'c were two strong 
currents : one advocating battle against Socialism in the soci^ 
and political field, the other advocating the adoption of more 
drastic measures. 

The supporters of the second trend had become prominent 
since a new revolutionary Party appeared on the scene. It was 
led by an ex-Socialist Republican and Atheist, and was viru- 
lently anti-Sodalist, anti-Boishevist, anti-Libcral, and anti- 
democratic. It preached and practised violence on a large scale, 
beating up and murdering all Socialists it came across and 
burning their property. Its name was Partito Fascista, and its 
leader was Mussolini. Its supporters consisted mainly of des- 
peradoes organized into bands which undertook punitive 
expeditions against the Reds. 

Soon all elements wliicli had reason to fear a social revolu- 
tion — ^from super-nationalists to industrialists and, above all, 
the middle dasses—began to support the new movement. 
In the Vatican a cardinal watclied it with great interest, 
not so much because of its programme (for the movement 
was composed of numerous anti-clericals), but because it 
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showed itself to be an instrument capable of fighting the 
Churcli’s enemies with a weapon which the Church itself 
could not directly employ — namely, force. His name was 
Cardinal Ratti. 

In 1922, just when die political forces of Socialism and of 
the Catliolic Party were staoilizing themselves, having become 
the two great national parties, Benedict XV died. Cardinal 
Ratti, who was following Fascism witli such keen interest, 
was elected Pope Pius XI. 

With die coronation of Pius XI — ^who Jiad a deep hoiTor 
of Socialism and Bolshevism after having witnessed some of 
its aspects in Warsaw during the war, and who had no love 
for dcrnoaacy — ^dic Vatican*s policy entered a new era. Pope 
Pius XI steered the political helm unhesitantly towards the 
new Party, making overtures by rendering it a great service 
even before its organized March on Rome. 

The tragic plight of the Italian Parliament had a chance of 
being redressed by the formation of a coalition of all progres- 
sive (but not Radical) parties, Sucli a coalition would have 
been composed mainly of the Socialist Reformists and the 
Catholic Party. These could have formed a Government 
capable of checking all extremists, for the Catholic Party had 
social and political plans similar to those of other moderate 
movements. 

The coalition would have had a reasonable chance of suc- 
ceeding, and thus, by stabilizing die Government, would have 
prevented the Fascists from staging their inarch and seizing 
power. But Pius XI Jiad decidea otherwise. He determined to 
dissolve all Catholic political parties, not only in Italy, but all 
over Europe. He saw that Catholic parties, however strong, 
could not crush die Socialists, owing to the very fact that in a 
democratic State there exists freedom for political movements. 
Moreover, the progpress of the Reds in Italy and other coun- 
tries was becoming more and more alarming. New and drastic 
methods had to be employed. So wlien die coalition seemed 
on the point of giving concrete results and thus thwarting the 
inarch to power of the Fascists, die Vatican issued a cir- 
cular letter to the Italian Hicrarcliy (October 2, 1922) bidding 
the clergy not to identify themselves widi the Catholic Party, 
but to remain neutral. Sucli an order at sucli a moment could 
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have only one meaning — ^repudiation of the Catholic Party 
and of its prdected alliance. 

This was the first direct move to come from die new Pope, 
directed towards paving the way for Fascism, which, after 
having organized a faracal maren on Rome, assumed power 
on October 28, 1922, on the invitation of King Victor. 

A few months later (January 20, 1923), Cardinal Gasparri, 
the Vatican Secretary of State, nad tlic first of numerous secret 
interviews with Mussolini, During this meeting, the bargain 
between the Vatican and Fascism— as yet weak— was struck. 
The Cadiolic Church pledged itself to support die new regime 
indirectly by paralysing the Catholic Party, which had become 
as serious an obstacle to Fascism as wei'c die Socialists. This, 
providing the new Government continued its policy of de- 
stroying Socialism, protected die rights of the Catholic Church 
and rendered other services to CaUiolicism. Mussolini, aware 
of the Pope’s goodwill towards his movement, tried to make 
of him ah ally, and gave his jpromise. The Roman question 
was also discussed. 

As first-fruit of the new alliance, Mussolini rendered a good 
service to the Vatican. The Bank of Rome, which was con- 
trolled by Catholics, and to which the Vatican’s High Prelates 
and the Holy Sec itself had entrusted their funds, was on the 
brink of bankruptcy. Mussolini saved it— at the cost, it is 
believed, of approximately 1,500,000,000 lire, which die Italian 
State had to pay. Shortly afterwards, the first voices of the 
Italian Hierarchy in praise of the leader of Fascism could be 
heard. On February 21, 1923, Cardinal Vannutelli, Head of 
the Sacred College of Cardinals, paid public homage to Mus- 
solini “for his energetic devotion to his country,” adding that 
the Duce “had been chosen (by God) to save the nation and 
to restore her fortune.” 

Yet, while die Vatican was secretly bargaining with die 
Fascist Leader, and High Prelates were beginning to laud his 
movement, the Fascist squads wci‘e beating up and often 
murdering Catholic members of the Catholic Party who, 
tliroughout the country, went on opposing the undemocratic 
methods of Fascism, not stopping at murdering even priests 
(c.g., in August 1923 they murdered a parish priest, Don 
Minzoni). Had the Socialists committed sucli an act the Pope 
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would have invoked the fulminations of God; but, as it was, 
he remained silent and uttered not a single word of protest 
against such outrages, continuing unperturbed along his new 
path of collaboration. 

In the spring of 1923 Mussolini, planning to paralyse Par- 
liament, wanted to compel the Chamber of Deputies to 
approve an electoral reform by which tlic Fascist Party would 
have been assured of at least two-thirds of the total votes in 
the future elections. Success in this would have been the first 
important step to open dictatorship. All democratic forces, 
headed by the founder of the Catholic Party, the Popolari, 
Don Sturzo, followed by his 107 Catholic Deputies, refused to 
accept, and fought the proposal to their utmost. Catholic 
resistance in the Chamber seriously imperilled Mussolini’s 
plan; indeed, it became one of the major obstacles barring his 
path to dictatorship. However, that was not all, for it gravely 
endangered the new policy on which the Vatican had 
cmbarked—namely, to help the new Fascist Party and to 
co-operate with it in clearing the way from any possible 
impediment to the creation of an Authoritarian State. 

The Pope therefore wasted no time, and hot many weeks 
had gone by since the Catholic Party's open opposition to 
Mussolini in the Chamber, when Don Sturzo received a 
peremptory order from the Vatican to resign and eventually 
to disband die Party (June 9, 1923). Don Sturzo, although 
deeply shocked and mr a time inclined to resist, hnaliy bowed 
to the Pope's bidding, for besides being a member of the 
Church, he was also a priest. Although the Catholic Party was 
not dissolved immediately, the loss of its founder and leader 
was a blow which gravely weakened it. With the disappearance 
of Don Sturzo and the sapping of his Party's strength, the 
iirsc serious obstacle to Fascism" s bid for blatant dictatorship 
was removed. 

Immediately the most responsible members of the Catholic 
Hierarchy (particularly those who knew of the Pope'S scheme) 
began a campaign or enthusiastic praise of Mussolini. This 
campaign reached its climax when a dignified pillar of the 
Churdi, one of the supporters within the Vatican of the 
Pope's new policy, after a speecli at a public reception in 
which he bestowed all the blessings of the Almighty on the 
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Fascist Leader and showered all the Catholic Cliurch\s thanks 
on him who had destroyed its enemies, in a moment of 
unbounded gratitude solemnly embraced the cx-Atheist 
Mussolini and kissed him on both checks.^ 

The following year, under the direct personal instructions 
of the Duce, the Socialist leader, Mattcotti, who was the 
bitterest opponent to Mnssolhii’s bid for absolutism, was mur- 
dered by tne Fascists. The indignation of tlic country was so 
great diat the regime had never been so near to falling as it 
was during that crisis. In protest die Populai* Party and die 
Socisdists, after having withdrawn from the Lower House, 
asked the King for Mussolini’s dismissal. 

But, once again, the Vatican came to the rescue of tlic 
Fascist leader. At this juncture, when Socialists and Catholics 
were negotiating to bring into being a solid coalition and 
thus supplant the Fascist Government, Pojie Pius X[ came for- 
Vvard with a solemn warning to all Italian Cadiolics tliat any 
alliance with the Socialists, including the moda'ate brano, 
was strictly forbidden by the moral law, according to whidi 
co-operation with, evil is a sin. The Pope said this, con- 
veniently forgetting tliat sucli co-operation had token and was 
taking place in Belgium and Germany. 

Then, to complete tlic work of disruption, the Vatican 
ordered all priests to resign from the Catholic Party and from 
the p6litical and administrative positions they held in it. This 
meant the complete disintegration of tlic Popolari, whose 
stfength lay cluefly in rural districts held by jiriests. 

In addition to this, the new Pope conceived what was to be 
known as Catholic Action, whicli was placed under the direc- 
tion of bisliops and which was strictly forbidden to take part 
in politics. In other words, it was forbidden to light the main 
actor in die political scene — namely, Fascism. Pope Pius XI 
asked all Camolics to join tlic new organization, dius induc- 
iiig hundreds of thousands to wididraw their membership of 
the Popolari, which, besides being thus weakened by the 
Vaticanj ' was mercilessly hammered by the triumpliant 
Fascists. 

These tactics of the Vatican lasted from 1923 until towards 
the- end of 1926,. when the Catholic Party, having lost its 

^ Cardinal Mistrangelo, Archbishop of Florence, (Florence, June 19, i923') 
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leader and having l)e6n continually rebuked by die 'CJiiircJi 
and persecuted by the Fascists, was rendered illegal by Musso- 
lini, and dissolved. From that moment the Fascist ;Govern- 
ment became what it had wanted to be — the fii'st Fascist 
toinlitarian dictatorship. 

It was' dicn (October 1926J, and not by coincidence, that 
Pope Pius XI and Mussolim started on those negotiations 
whidi were concluded with the signaturc'of tlie Latcran 
Treaty. ' _ _ 

The Vatican and the new dictatorship, in spite of periodipl 
misunderstandings, cliie/ly owing to the fact that the Fascists 
continued to beat up Catholics, irrespective of whether they 
were members of the old Catholic Party or of Catholic Action, 
praised one anotlicr openly, and frequently. The following 
two quotations sum up the attitude of the Catholic Church 
towards Fascism at this period. On October Car- 

dinal Merry del Val, in ;his quality of Pontifical Legate, 
publicly declared !' — , 

My .tlianks alsp go m him ()y(us$oiiAi) who holds in hio hands the 
reins of the Cjoyernmen't; in ltaiy« who with cl^r insight into reality 
has wished and wishes Religion to be les'pcctecl, honoui-e'd, practised. 
Visibly protected by 'Gotl, he’ has wisely improved the ^tuncs of 
the nation; increasing its prestige throughout the World, 

j f 

' ' 1 ' ' 4 ' * 

And, to complete the picture, tlie Pope liiniself, on Decem- 
ber 20, 1926, declared to all nations that “Mussolini is the 
man sent by > Providence." 

Such open praise and blessingf by th^ Pp])c (;who, inci- 
dentally, was one of the first to cpngratulatc Mussolini on the 
failure of , an attempt to assassinate nimh the persistent help 
given to Fascism by .the, Vatican, and tlie liquidation of ^le 
Catholic Party at a moment when it might have prevented 
Mussolini from establisliing himself in power had all cleared 
the way for a complete and unbridled dictatorship — the type 
of dictatorship, in fact, which Pope Pius XI wanted to see 
consolidated. . , 

The Liberals with their, secular laws, and the Socialists 
witli their hatred for die Church — ^who, at the last election, 
in 1926, had been able, in spite of cverytliing, to poll 2,494,685 
votes, or more, than half of the total jiolling — ^Iiad been cn- 
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On the other hand, Fascism recognized Catholic Ajcdon, 
which “had to carry out its activity outside any political party 
and under tlie immediate dependence of the Hierarchy of the 
Catholic Church, for the diffusion and exercise of Catholic 
principles.” 

The meaning of dicsc clauses forbidding Uie clergy and 
Catliolic Action to take part in any political activity is made 
crystal clear by Article 20 of the Concordat, whicJi contains 
tlic oatli of fidelity tliat Italian bishops must give to the 
Fascist State, It reads : — 

Ijcforc God and His Holy Gospels, 1 swear and promise on bccom* 
ing a Bishop fidelity to the Italian State. I swear and promibc to respect 
and make respected by my cla'gy the King and Government cstah 
Hshed according to die Constitutional Laws of the State. 1 swear and 
promise morcovci* that I shall not participaie in any agreement of 
any council that can damage the Italian State and the public order, 
and I shall not allow to my clergy such jiarlicipalinn. 1 shall concern 
myself with the well-being mid interests of the llnlian State and cn- 
dc.ivoiir to avert any danger that can possibly menace it. 

The Vatican undertook to prevent its clergy from being 
hostile to Fascism, and to see that its bishops snould become 
watch-dogs for the safety of the regime itself. 

Thus me Churcli became the religious weapon of tlie 
Fascist State, while the Fascist State became the secular arm 
of the Church. The Vatican had at last gathered tlie fruit of 
its new policy — annihilation of its great enemies (Secularism, 

churches. Such a decree was, in efioct, like Article 43 ni tlic 1929 Corcordat 
concluded with Mussolini, wliicli forbade ilic Italian clergy to take any 
active piirt in any political {xiriy. But, contrary to what he had done under 
Fascism, tlic Pope this time thnndcrcrl finin tlic Vatican dint "die clcrcy 
must guide laity on civic issues tlint involve faith or inornls” (Pojic Pius ^1, 
March i6, 1946). He wait on: "It is on essential right and duty of the 
Churcli to teach the Faithful, by words and writings, everything pertaining 
to the Faith and moral behaviour. Tr) ('xcrcise ihu right to vole implies it 
grave moral rciponsibiUty, at least when it.U a question of electing those 
who ore called upon to give the country its Constitution and Laws.” 
The Ossermtore ‘Romano called the decree "offensive, unfair, unjust, and 
useless." Under pressure from the Catholic Party die decree was de jacto 
repealed. Notwithstanding this, howbver, in the election which took fdace 
in 5,614 communes, in April 1946, Christian Dwnnerots won 1,907 communes; 
Socialists and Communists 1,887. Li communes Iiiised on proportional mpre- 
sentation, Cadiolics polled 992,509, Socialists 734,120, and Communists 
738,651. 
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Liberalism, Freemasonry, Socialism, Communism, Demo- 
cracy); and restoration of the Catholic Church as the pre- 
dominant spiritual power in the land. 

As a proof of diis after the Concordat was signed, Mussolini 
declarea : — 

Wc reco^izc the prc^niincnC place the Catholic Cluirdi holds in die 
reliraoui life of the Italian people— which is perfectly natural in a 
Catholic country such as ours, and under a rdgime such as is the 
Fascist, 

At the same time, and witli the consent of the Fopc, Musso- 
lini began to censor Catholic political papers and magazines, 
as it had been agreed that the Catholic Press should be. con- 
fined to religious issues. Shortly afterwards Mussolini liimsclf 
publicly claimed to have sequestered more Catliolic journals 
in die first diree mondis after the Treaty than in the seven 
preceding years. 

The Pope did not lag beliind the Duce in the j^ncrosity of 
his praises. On February 13, 1929, Pius XI proclaimed to the 
world that Mussolini was “that man whom Divine Provi- 
dence” had allowed him to meet, adding that die Lateran 
Treaty and the Concordat would have been impossible “if on 
the other side there had not been a man like tlie Prime 
Minister.” On February 17, 1929, at a reception at tlie Vati- 
can, the Papal Aristocrat and Hierarchy applauded Mussolini 
when he appeared in a film; and the followine month (March 
9, 1929) all tlie cardinals in Rome declaretf in an address 
to the Pope that “that eminent statesman (Mussolini)” ruled 
Itoly “by a decree of the Divine Providence.” And, as a finisli- 
ing toudi, die Vatican Authorities ordered all priests to pray 
at the end of their daily Mass for the salvation of “the King 
and the Duce” (“Pro Regc ct Duce”), 

Could there be a closer alliance between Church and State 
than that between the Vatican and the Fascist regime? 

But soon clouds appeared once more on uie horizon. 
Churdi and State, although fundamentally supporting each 
other, began to have serious quarrds. This was mevitabie, for, 
each being totalitarian, they each wanted absolute and sole 
control over certain sections of Sodety — in this case youtli. 
Both State and Church daimed die sole right to educate the 
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young. Pius XI claimed that, according to the Concordat, it 
was understood that the Churcli would nave a bigger share in 
education, and that Catholic Action had to depend solely on 
the ecclesiastical authorities. Mussolini, on the otlier hand, 
wanted complete control over education and also wanted to 
control Catholic Action, as he did other organizations in the 
country. 

The quarrel became so serious that Pius XI had to smugric 
outside Italy an encyclical, Abbiatno Bisogno, In it uic 
Pope did not, as was later asserted, conclenin Fascism. Far 
from it. He simply denounced Fascist violence against Catho- 
lic Action and Fascist doctrines about tlic education of youth, 
which tended to place the supremacy of the State above every- 
thing, including the Catholic Church. The Pope then Jiastcncd 
to thank the Fascist regime for what it had done for the 
Catholic Churcli : — 

We preserve and shall preserve both memory and perennial grati- 
tude for what had been done in Italy, for the benefit or religion, even 
tlioiigh no less aiid perhaps greater was the benefit dcrival by the 
Parly and the regime. 

Then he admitted diat lie liad favoured Fascism to such 
an extent that “others" had been surprised, thinking tlie 
Vatican had gone too far in reaching a compromise wioi the 
i^gimci — 

We have not only refrained ourselves from formal and cjcplicU 
condemnations [he aeclaiedji but on the contrary we have gone so 
as to believe possible and to favour compromises whicli odicrs 
would have deemed inadmissible. We luve not intended to condann 
the Party and the regime as such, . . , We have intended to condemn 
only those diings in the programme and in the activities of die 
Party which have been found to be contrary to Catholic doctrine and 
praedee (Pius XI, Encyclical, JVo» Abbiamo Bisogno, 1931). 

He admitted that the Fascist oatli, being contrary to the 
fundamental doctrines of the Catholic Churcli, was to be con- 
demned. But he soothed the conscience of any Catholic in 
doubt by saying that although die Church condemned the 
oatli, Catholics should nevertheless swear allegiance to the 
Duce. They could do so, said die Pope, by tamng the oath 
and, as tlicy did so, mentally reserving the right not to do 
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anytliiiig against *‘thc Laws of God and His Church.” The 
audioritics who received the oath knew nothing about such 
mental reservation. Thus, hundreds of thousands of Catholics, 
assured by their supreme religious leader that they could 
swear to obey and defend the Fascist regime, gave their alle- 
giance to Fascism without further ado. 

Could the determination of the Catholic Church to support 
the Fascist regime, in spite of disagreements, go farther tnan 
that? We shall have occasion to see that the Catholic Church 
gave similar advice to German Catholics, casing thdr con- 
sciences with regard to their support of Hitler. No wonder 
that, in spite of everything, the Church and State gradually 
drew closer together and later co-operated even more openly 
tlian they had done before. 

The first overtures came from Mussolini himself, when, in 
June 1931, he declared : — 

I wish to see religion everywhere in the country. Let us teach the 
cliildren their catechism . . . however young they may be, . . . 

Mussolini could well afford to speak thus. The Catholic 
Church, after all, was more than co-operating with Fascism 
in scliools, in caitlps, and in the Fascist Youth Institutions, 
where children had to say grace before each meal. The fol- 
lowing is a typical sample, written, approved, and encouraged 
by the Church: — 

Duce, I thank you for what you give me to make me grow healthy 
and strong. O Lord God, protect me Duce so that he may be long 
preserved for Fascist Italy {Neiv Yorfi Times, January an, 1938. 
See Towards the New Italy, page 195, T. L. Gardini). 

The highest pillars of the Church began again to exalt the 
Duce and Fascism in tlie most blatant terms. Cardinal Gas- 
parri, Italian Papal Legate, said in September 1932: — 

The Fascist Government of Italy is the only exception to the political 
anarchy of governments, parliaments, and schools the world over. . . . 

Mussolini is the man who saw &&t clearly in the present world 
chaos. He is now endeavouring to place the heavy Government 
machinery on its right track, namely to have it work in accordance 
with the moral laws of God. 

At last the time for an official reconciliation was ripe. On 
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FcbiTiflry ii, 1932, Mussolini solemnly entered St. Petci'X 
and, after having been blessed witli holy water, devoutly knelt 
and prayed. From then onwards the destiny of the Churcli 
and Fascism became mom and more insepaz’ablc. TJie alliance 
was consolidated by the financial arrangements of the Latcrau 
Treaty. About half the sum paid by Fascist Italy was in 
Government Bonds, whicli the Pope had promised not to sell 
for many years, and the Vatican’s hnnncial welfare there- 
fore depended to a great extent on the prescivation of 
Fascism. 

Fascism and the Church worked hand in hand during the 
following two years, wJicn all brandies of life, espedally 
youtli, were subjected to a double bombardment liy religious 
and Fascist teaching. In illustration, suffice it to say that text- 
books in elcihcntary schools liad one-third of their space 
devoted entirely to religious subjects — catechism, prayers, etc. 
— while the remaining two-thirds consisted of praise for Fas- 
cism arid war. Priests and Fascist leaders worked in witli each 
other; the Pope and die Duce continued their mutual praise 
and became indeed two good companions bent on furthering 
tlie happiness of their peoples.^ 

But Mussolini, who never gave anything for nothing, had 
not genuflected in St. Peter’s bccaii.se he had suddenly seen 
the Light. He had a plan for the success of which the help of 
the Catholic Church was needed. And in 1935 tiie first of a 
scries of successive Fascist aggressions whicli finally led Co the 
outbreak of tlie Second World War was ruthlessly carried 
out: Fascist Italy attacked and occupied Abyssinia. 

The alliance of the Cntliolic Cliurcli with the Pascist r^'^ime went ro far 
ihac jjriests either were subven lionet! by the PoscisL Party to propagate 
Fasciunj or even became agents of the I^ascist CicstajK), the OVRA, in. 4 (lc 
na well as outside Italy. To quote only two tyi)ical iiistanccs: The Archbishop 
of Gorizia (Mgr. Marqotti) received a inontfily subsidy of io,ono lire from 
Mussolini to uphold tnc Fascist regime. After the war ihe Archbishop was 
condemned to death by M.'irsiial Tito's piirtlsans, rcfx-icvcd through Allied 
intervention, and banished from his dincese (Mnr^ Returning several 
months later, liaving obtained permission to do so, be was repeatedly stoned 
by imlian and Yugoslav Communists, lie answered by cxconiiiiunicating 
his n&sailants and the staflfs of the ncwsjiapcrs which wrote against him 
(June 1946). Mgr. Enrico Pucci, former Rome correspondent of the N.C.W.C. 
News Service, was an agMt of the OVRA. His name ap|>cnrcd in a list of 
6qo OVRA, Mussolini's secret police (informers), published in the Italian 
Official Gaitettc Only 1946). 
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It is not £oi' US to discuss 'wketlicr overcrowded Italy had or 
had not to seek for “a place in tlic sun.” Undoubtedly her 
surplus population and other factors played a great r 61 e in the 
adventure, but what we are concerned with here is the part 
played by the Vatican, which once a^in became the 
great ally of Fascism. Tlie reason by which Fascism tried 
to justify its aggression was the necessity for expansion. This 
had been the main thesis of Fascist propaganda for years, and 
was intensified during the summer of 1935, when Mussolini’s 
intention to attack Abyssinia was already clear. As the Fascist 
version that Italy was within her rights to wage war seemed 
to be received by the Italian people with visible scepticism, 
and as their enthusiasm could not be greatly roused, the 
Vatican came to the help of the regime. 

Once again Pius XI let his audiority as a spiritual leader be 
used for a political purpose: diat of tranquillizing tliose 
Italian CatJiolics wiio entertained doubts about whemer die 
Duce’s planned aggression should be supported. And so on 
August 27, 1935, wlicn the campaign of preparation and pro- 
paganda was at its Iicight, Pope Pius XI strengthened the 
specious Fascist excuse, stadng that wliilst it was tme that the 
idea of war horrified him, a defensive war wliich had become 
necessary for the expansion of an increasing population could 
be just and right. 

That was one of die first of a series of steps taken by the 
Vatican to support Fascist agression, not only within Italy, 
but also abroad, and above au at the League of Nations, in 
whose hands lay the power to take appropriate measures to 
impede the attack. On September 5, 1935, die very day on 
which the League of Nations had to begin die debate on the 
Abyssinian problem, a nation-'wide Fudiaristic Congress was 
held in Teramo, attended by the Papal Legate, 19 arch- 
bishops, 57 bishops, and hundreds of otner dignitaries of the 
Catholic Church. 

Whedier the date was mere coincidence is open to disais- 
sion. It was not coincidence, however, that these pillars of the 
Italian Catholic Cliurch chose that day also to send a message 
to Mussolini (who at that time was being attacked at the 
League as well as by practically the whole world Press), in 
which they said : “Catholic Italy prays for the growing great- 
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ness of the beloved fatherland, rendered more united by your 
Government.” 

Not content with this, only two days later, while the dis- 
cussion on the Italo-Ethiopian problem was at its most critical 
stage, the Pope himself put his weight on the side of Fascism. 
His timely intervention had two main objects in view; to 
help Fascism to arouse in the unwilling Italians a national 
enthusiasm for the approaching war, and, aljoyc all, to in- 
fluence the proceedings of the League of Nations itself by 
indirectly making the Catholic representatives of the many 
Catholic countries who were members of the League under- 
stand that tlicy should not vote against Fascist Italy, For, 
declared the Pope, although he was praying for peace, he 
wished tliat “the hopes, the rights, and tlic needs of the 
Italian people sliould he satisEcd, recognized, and guaranteed 
with justice and peace.” 

On the following day, with the Pope’s words still echoing 
in the ears of Cadiolic individuals and Catholic nations, the 
Duce himself declared to the world that Fascist Italy, while 
wanting peace, wanted a peace accojnpanicd by justice. From 
then onwards Fascist propaganda quicKcncd its drumming to 
a aescendo, secondecl by the Catliolic Churcli, until findly, 
on October 3, 1935, Abyssinia was invaded, 

A cry of horror arose friim all over the world, but not 
from the Vatican. The Pope kept his silence. As a Catholic 
writer stated afterwards, “practically without exception the 
whole world condemned Mussolini, all except the Peme." ^ 

The Italian people received tlie news with very little en- 
thusiasm, but Fascist propaganda tried to show that all 
nations were against Italy, not because of her aggression, but 
because they wanted to keep the Italians in economic slavery. 
Urged by these arguments and ihe Cathollt Cluirch, they 
little by little began to support tlie adventure. 

Fascist leaders haran^cd in public squares and CatlioHc 
priests and bishops in Uieir churches, bodi busy asking the 
people to support the Duce. When Mussolini asked the Italian 
women to pve up their gold and silver rings to the State, 
Catholic priests preached that they sliould give as much as 
they could. Many bishops and priests led the offering by 
^Teelingi The Pope in Politics^ pa/je jag. 
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giving to the Fascists the jewels and gold belonging to their 
cliurclies, even offering the cliurch bells so that they might 
be made into ^ns. 

To quote oiuy a few typical examples : — 

The Bisliop of San Minato one day declared that *‘in order 
to contribute to the Victory of Fascist Italy" the clergy was 
"ready to melt the gold buonging to the churches, and the 
bells"; while die Biriiop of Siena saluted and blessed "Italy, 
our great Duco, our soldiers who are achieving victory for the 
truth and for justice. ” 

The Bishop of Nocera Umbra wrote a pastoral, whidi he 
ordered to be read in all his churches, in which he declared ; 
"As an Italian citizen I consider this war just and holy." 

The Bisliop of Civita Castellana, speaking in the presence 
of Mussolini, thanked the Almighty "for Jiaving allowed me 
to see these epic and glorious days, sealing our union and our 
faith." 

The Cardinal Archbishop of Milan, Cardinal Schuster, 
went fartiier and did all he could to bestow upon the Abys- 
sinian War the nature of a holy crusade. “The Italian fascist) 
flag,” he said, "is at the moment bringing in triumph the 
Cross of Christ in Ethiopia, to free the road for the emancipa- 
tion of the slaves, opening it at the same time to our 
missionary propaganda.” ^ 

The Archbishop of Naples employed even the image of the 
Madonna, whicli was brought from Pompeii to Naples in a 
great procession. Ex-soldiers, war widows, war orphans, and 
Fascists all marched behind it, while Fascist war ’planes over- 
Jiead sliowcred down pamphlets in which the Virgn, Fascism, 
and the Abyssinian War were all glorifled at the same time. 
After this the Cardinal Archbishop himself jumped on a tank 
and solemnly blessed the excited crowd. 

This was ^ing on all over Italy. It has been reckoned by 
Professor Saivcmini, of Harvard University, that at least 7 
Italian cardinals, 29 archbishops, and 6z bishops gave im- 
mediate support to the aggression. And this, it should be 
remembered, when, accormng to the Concordat of 1929, 
bishops were strictly forbidden to take part in any political 
manifestation. 

^ See T. L. Gardini, Totifards the "New Ifafyt page 183 , 
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The Vatican’s support o£ the first Fascist aggression did not 
stop there, for it orMtiizcd support abroad as well. Almost all 
the CaAoiic Press 3 ie world over came out to support Fascist 
Italy, even in sudi countries as Great Britain and the U.S.A. 
To quote a typical passage ; — 

The cause of civilisadon itself is involved, for tlie present ai any 
rate, in die stability of the Fascist regime in Italy. ... The Fascist 
regime has done much for Italy. ... In spite of anti-clericalism , . , 
it nas fostered the Catholic religion {Catholic Hemld). 

And die Head of the Catholic Church in England went so 
far as to state : — 

To speak plainly, the existing Fascist rule, in many respects unjust 
. , . prevents worse injustice, and if Fascism, wliich in principle I 
do not approve, goes under, nothing can save the country fi'um oiaos. < 
God’s cause goes under with it {Catholic Times, October i8, 1935). 

And finally, after the Abyssinians Jiad licen utterly .siil)- 
jugated, the Pope, to crown his continuous support of the 
war, after some siliylline remarks about a just and an unjust 
war, stated that he was partaking in “the triumphant joy of 
an entire, great and good people over a peace which, it is 
hoped and intended, will lie an effective contrilnition and pro- 
ludc to the true peace in Europe and the world” (Pope’s 
speech, May 12, 1936). 

With die conquest of Abyssinia a new country had been 
opened to bodi Fascism and the Church. Fascist armies were 
immediately followed by priests, mis.sionai'ic 5 , nuns, and 
Catholic organizations, who began their work for the extinc- 
tion of the religious creeds of the Abyssininns and their sub- 
stitution by Catliolicism. For, as the Cardinal of Milan had 
said, die Italian flag liad opened “the road ... to our mission- 
ary propaganda.” Or, as the Arclibishop of I’aranto declared, 
after having celebrated Mass on a submarine: “The war 
against Ethiopia sliould be considered as a holy war, a 
crusade,” because die Itilian victory would “open Ethiopia, a 
country of infidels and schismatics, to the expansion of the 
Catholic Faith.” 

The Abyssinian War gave the first mortal blow to the 
League of Nations and accelerated the process of disintegra- 
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lion of Uiiivcrsal Peace. It was the beginning of a great ven- 
ture which Fascism — Italian, German, and of other nations — 
in close alliance with the Vatican, initiated in a quest for 
Continental and World dominion. 

Not many montlis had ^ne by since tlie complete subjuga- 
tion of the first Fascist victim (late spring, 1936), when a 
second battle flared up, this time in Europe. In tlie summer 
of 1936 the Spanisli Civil War was let loose on the Iberian 
Peninsula (July 16, 1936). 

We have already examined tlie part which Mussolini 
played in preparation for the Civil War, and the help he gave 
Franco. The Vatican mobilized the Spanish Hierarcliy and 
the Italian as well — ^tlic first to help Franco, the second to 
increase support of Mussolini, who was helping in the war 
against the Keds. We shall limit ourselves to quoting only a 

S pical example of the enthusiasm of the Catholic Church for 
ussolini at this period. 

At the beginning of 1938 (January 10), ^0 archbishops and 
bishops and 2,000 priests, after having assisted , at a ceremony 
connected with agriculture, asked to be received by Mussolini. 
Preceded by flags carried by priests, they went not only before 
the cenotaph of the unknown soldier, but also to render 
homage to die monument erected to those killed in the Fascist 
Revolution. Before being received by the Duce the bishops 
and arclibishops led a procession, ana when at last they were 
before him, they burst into frantic acclamation. The Arch- 
bisliop of tldine read an address in wliich, amongst other 
things, he declared ; . Duce, may God protect you I We 

will all pray to Him, so that He will help you to win all the 
battles which you so wisely and energetically arc directing for 
the prosperity, the greatness, and die glory of Christian Rome, 
Centre of Christianity — of this Rome which is die Capital of 
Imperial Rome.’* 

After this a priest read an Order of the Day, approved 
beforehand by the whole assembly, repeating the will of the 
archbishops, bishops, and priests to co-operate with the 
Fascist regime, “for tlie wheat campaign as well as for tlie 
conquest of the Empire ... so that Italy sliould be spiritually, 
economically, and militarily prepared to defend its pe.Tce 
against the enemies of her Imperial greatness,*' The motion 
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ended; “May tlic blessing of heaven come upon you. The 
clergy of Italy are invoking on your per.son, on your work as 
a creator of the Empire, and of the Fascist regime, the bless- 
ing of the Lord. Ducc, the priests of Christ give honour to 
you and swear their allegiance to you.” 

The archbishops, bishops, and priests then began to repeat 
“Duce, Duce, Ducc.” When at last Mussolini was allowed to 
speak, he asserted that the collaboration between the Catholic 
Churdi and Fascism had borne great fruits for all. He re- 
minded them, with die deepest gratitude, of “the efficient co- 
operation, given by all the clergy during the war against the 
Abyssinians . . . remembering with particular sympathy the 
example of patriotism shown by the Jtiih'an bisiiops, who 
brou^it their rold to the local offices of the Fascist Party, 
while the parish priests were preaching to die Italians to resist 
and fight.^* When Mussolini cndccC the archbishops and 
bishops, after having repeatedly invoked the blessing of Divine 
Providence upon Mussolini, began enthusiastically to acclaim 
him and again chant “Ducc, Duce, Ducc,” ' 

Just at the time when the Civil War in Spain had reached 
an acute stage, the Italian clergy repeatedly invoked God to 
help Mussolini to win all the battles he had so wisely under- 
taken. Tills when Fascist agents were systematically murdering 
Italians who enlisted as volunteers for the Rejuiblic (Fratclu 
Rossclli) and were co-operating with secret French Fascists 
(Les Cagoulards) to sabotage supplies to the Spanish Republic. 
The Fascist Government itself was making plans for starting 
a war of germs to spread disease amongst llic Republican 
troops, as was disclosed several years later. 

Count Ciano, MiiasoUni's son-iu-hw, was the cliicf instigator of 
a series of assassinations, wrecking. Belittlings, and of a plot to dis- 
seminate disease bacilli among tlie Government supporters during 
the Spanish Civil War, . . . 

Bmaauele related how on individual in Marseilles, now identified 
as Capt. Betrojgnami, of tlie Italian Secret Service, obtained disease 
cultures; the intention was to place these in foruJi shipment to 
Barcelona j^lsdosure at the trial of leading Fascists held in Home. 
See Daily Telegraph, February i, 1945). 

From 1936 until the end of the SpanisJi Civil War the 

^ Corriere Mia Sera, Inntinry 10, 103R. 
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Cliurch and Fascism were in harmonious relationship, except 
for occasional quarrels about breaches of the Concordat, such 
as when the Pope protested a^nst anti-Semitic laws because 
Fascism proliibiCed intermarriage, even with converted Jews, 
On that occasion the Pope again declared that he was far from 
seriously quarrelling with Fascism as such : — 

Wc say loudly that after God, our appreciation and thanks go to the 
very high persons; we mean the very noble sovereign ana his in- 
comparwlc Minismr ... the thought of starting a controversy ia far 
from us.i 

111 tlie spring of the following year Pius XI died. Cardinal 
Pacelli was elected Pope, and assumed the name of Pius XII 
(March 12, 1939). 

The change of the Catholic Church’s supreme ruler did not 
atfect in tlic least tlic policy of the Vatican towards Fascism. 
This for the very reason that the new Pope had been directing 
tlic Vatican’s foreign policy for the preceding ten years and was 
mainly responsible for helping Hitler to assume power, as wc 
shall see presently. He had always been in agreement with 
Pius XI, the only diticrcncc between the two being that 
Pius XII was more diplomatically-minded than liis predecessor. 

The commencement of die new Pope’s reign coincided with 
Mussolini’s decree for the expulsion of Jews (about ^,000) 
from Italy. The new Pope kept his silence, and when, a few 
weeks later, Fascist Italy invaded Albania, the Pope protested, 
not because a country had been wantonly attacked, but because 
die aggression had been carried out on a Good Friday. 

A fortnight after Easter, 1939, the Pope received a letter so 
secret that only his Secretary of State was allowed to see its 
contents (according to liis biographer, Rankin). There followed 
“feveri^ activity* °widi the representatives of various Powers, 
especially Poland, France, and Germany. Not many days later 
Hitler gave the tirst mortal blow which was to disintegrate 
Czechoslovakia. The storm of war was approaching rapidly, 
and finally, on September i, 1939, Nazi Germany invaded 
Poland, and two days later France and Great Britain declared 
war. 

The Pope made various proposals for peace, without success; 

^ Pope Pius XI, in his address of December 1938. 
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and when, after Poland was crushed and shared between Ger- 
many and Russia, an uneasy lull descended upon Europe, Pius 
XII went on courting Fascist Italy. He ended tJiat fateful year 
by taking the unprecedented step of reccivinjg the King and 
Queen of Italy at an official reception at the Vatican, and 
sliordy afterwards lurasclf driving to the Quirinal, 

There were several reasons why the Pope wanted to keep 
Fascist Italy out of the war : so that hostilities would not be 
extended; m order not to complicate the situation with die 
Western Powers wliile there existed a chance of peace; so diat 
Italy might help later on, when the war was brought against 
Soviet Russia; and, last but not least, because if Fascism had 
collapsed, tJuough cidier military defeat or internal revolution, 
die Catliolic Cliurcli would Jiavc found itself in an unenviable 
plight. 

Immediately Germany attacked Poland, die Vatican notified 
tlic Italian Government of its gratification that Italy was 
neutral. Count Ciano told Fr. Tacchi Venturi — a Jesuit go« 
between for the Vatican and Mussolini — that it was Itaw’s 
intention to remain outside the war; and on February 29 he 
told the Papal Nuncio to Italy: ‘T have tlic impression that a 
great offensive is about to break out. . . . Germany will make 
the maximum effort to bring us into the war,” * 

On April 24 the Pope, in an autograph letter to Mussolini, 
asked that Italy might be spared war. 

Meanwhile Hitler was preparing to attack in the West, and 
sent Ribbentrop to appease the Vatican about the Nazi-Soviet 
Pact. And when Hitler invaded Holland and Belgium, the 
Pope for the first time sent a mild protest in the form of 
letters to the Belgian King and Dutch Queen, deprecating the 
fact that tlieir countries had been invaded “against their will." 

Upon tills Hitler commanded Mussolini to keep Pius XII 
silent. The Duce, direatening reprisals and invoking article 24 
of the Lateran Treaty, imposed silence on the Vatican, which 
could not bear die thought of the alliance between Germany 
and Russia, The Osservatore Romano ceased to publish political 
views. 

The first notification that Italy had decided to enter die war 

^The Holy Sei^s JVorli /o»* Peace in Italy, iasuetl by ihc Vaiican, 
June 1945. 
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was made on May 22 to Archbishop Borgongini-Duca by the 
Fascist Undcr-Sccretaiy of State, and repeated by Ciafto on 
May 28. A few weeks latei’, when France lay prostiatc, Musso- 
lini brought Italy into the war (June 10, 1940). 

Once uic country had joined in tlie conflict, the Catholic 
Churcli again aligned itself on the side of Fascism. Only nine 
days after the declaration of war tlie Pope, after having re- 
ceived a few hundred newly wed Italian couples, told uicm 
that it was dicir “duty to pray for.tlieir country, which, 
rendered fertile by. the sweat and blood of their forefather's, 
waited that her sons should serve her faithfully.’* 

On September 4, 1940, the Pope addressed 5,000 members 
of Cadiofic Action and aborted mem to be ready to give tlieir 
own lives for their country. 

When Mussolini attacked Greece, the Pope not only failed 
to condemn the invasion, but did not even mention it. Two 
days later, however, he granted audience to 200 Italian oflicers 
in uniform “who represented the Italian Array,” and declared 
that it was most gratifying for him to bless men “who serve the 
beloved Fatherland with fealty and love” (October ^0). The 
following February tlie Pope received 50 German pflots and 
200 Italian soldiers, all in uniform, and stated that he was 
“happy to receive and bless them” (February 4, 1941), 

In May 1941 he received the Duke of Spoleto, me day before 
die latter was to be proclaimed King of Croatia; and die day 
after the ceremony he received a Croat delegation led by Antc- 
Pavelich, the Fascist Dictator of Croatia, who had been oon- 
dcmnccl to death in France for havii^ taken part in the assass- 
inadon of the King of Yugoslavia. (The Vatican had for years 
planned to detach Catholic Croatia from Orthodox Serbia. Sec 
chapter on Austria and the Vatican.) 

On August 13, 1941, Pius XII received 3,000 Catholics and 
600 Italian soldiers, to whom’ he said : - “To-day thei*e is great 
heroism in die batdeflelds, in the air, and on the sea. Aldiough 
die war is horrible, vet one cannot deny that it shows the 
greatness of many heroic souls who sacriflee dieir lives 
to follow the duties imposed upon them by die Christian 
conscience” (sec 11 Vaticano e il FasdsmOt by G. Salvemini, 
Boston). ^ . 

The Pope liad to be cautious in his encouragement of Fascist 
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soldiers, knowing he was watclicd by millions of CathoJica in 
the Allied countries. But what the Pope himself could not 
say, the Catholic Church did. Its support and enthusiasm 
for the war surpassed even that shown During tlic Abyssinian 
campaign. The Church was one witli Fascism, inciting the 
Italians to support the new adventure. Parish priests, bimops, 
arclibishops, and even cardinals, prcaclied and wrote exalting 
the glory of fighting and dying for Fascist Italy, emphasizing 
the QUty of every citizen and Catliolic to obey the Government. 
As before, the Cardinal of Milan, followed by bishops from all 
over Italy, made a tour of various military camps, blessing 
departing soldiers, machine guns, war ’planes, and submarines; 
pinning holy medals on the chests of the faithful; distributing 
holy images in which the Fascist legions were represented 
marching towards certain victory, guided by angels, or the 
imaire or the Arcliaiiccl Gabriel killinc: the dratrou, Gabriel 


image of the Arcliaiigcl Gabriel killing the dragon, Gabriel 
representing Fascist power and the dragon its enemies. Prayers 
and Mass were said everywhere. The Oitholic Church, in tact, 
did not stint its support of Fascist Italy, and its endiusiasm 
went so far that the Vatican itself had on numerous occasions 


to restrain the Italian Hierarcliy. 

The Pope went on receiving and blessing Italian and 
German soldiers up to May 1942, when the audiences were 
reduced, until, finally, they were stopped altogether. The 
picture had changed greatly since Z940. 

Soviet Russia, whiui Hitler had promised to crush before 
the end of 1941, was far from b&ing defeated, and in fact was 
hitting back. The battle of Stalingrad told the world and the 
Vatican that Germany was on the defensive. A Nazi victory, 
which in 1940-1 seemed almost certoin, began to grow more 
and more doubtful. With the weakening of Germany’s military 
impetus, the defeat in Africa, die almost complete obliteration 
of the Fascist armies, and finally tlic invasion of die Italian 
Peninsula itself, die situation had completely cliangcd. The 
Vatican, therefore, prepared to take appropriate measures to 
ensure that, if Fascism should fall, Bolslicvism would not 
engulf Italy. 

Mondis before the invasion of dieir country the Italian 
people had become increasingly restless and organized mena- 
cing strikes. Socialist propaganda appeared in die industrial 
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North. The great peril of Socialism, whicli had begun to sweep 
over the country, made the Vatican move. 

A plan to cope with the new situation was devised after the 
Vatican had contacted the Allies (Great Britain and the U.S.A.) 
and certain Fascist and military elements in Italy, headed by 
the Italian Monarchy, The plan consisted simply of forestalling 
the fall of Mussolim, rendered inevitable by the internal state 
of the country, the inability of the r^mme to defend Italian 
soil, and, above all, by the war aims the victorious Allies, 
which included the destruction of Mussolini’s regime. 

Both the Vatican and the Western Allies, however, had the 
same fear that the revolutionary forces in Italy might get the 
upper hand. Accordingly they came to an agreement by which, 
although Mussolini would be brought down, the general struc- 
ture of the regime, witli due modifications, would remain 
intact. Thus would be prevented the vacuum which would 
have been left by its disappearance and which would have 
given a golden opportunity to the enemies of social order and 
religion to take advantage of the situation. The plan was 
worked out in the early spring of 1943, the main agents 
being: — 


Mgr. Spellman, Archbishop o£ New York, who was chosen as the 
intermediary between the Pope, President Roosevelt, and the Italian 
plotters. 

The Fascist cx-Ambassador to London, Count Grand! (see chapter 
on Germany). 

And the Fascist Minister Federzoni. 

During his stay in Rome, in tlie early spring of 1943, Mgr. 
^ellman’s activities consist mainly of contacting tiie chief 
Fascist conspirators, Count Grandi, Federzoni, and the King 
of Italy (on February 22 and 23), and minutely reporting the 
progress of his talks tb both the Pope and President Roosevelt. 

After their plans had been laid down, Mgr. Spellman 
travelled in Europe and outside Europe, dividing his time 
between blessing bombers before th^ left to drop their deadly 
loads on German towns ^e.g. April o, 1943X and seeing people 
who were carrying out the new policy in which the Vatican, 
Great Britain, and tlie U.S.A. were so closely concerned. He 
visited especially the American Ambassador in Istanbul and the 
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two Papal representatives then iii that town (Mgr. Pappalardo 
of the Oriental CliurcJi, and Mgr. Clarizio of the State Secre- 
tariat of the Vatican). 

The Vatican began to take the first cautious steps in Italy 
itself. On the outbreak of sti-jkcs orpnized by Socialists and 
Communists in Nortlx Italy, who clcmandecl the fall of the 
regime and the abolition or tlic MonarcJiyj to be followed by 
social revolution, High Prelates began to warn Italians to be 
faithful to the Monarchy. For instance, as early as Marcli 30, 
1943, the Archbishop or Milan told Italians that they should 
‘'remember tliat the pledge of national unity is tlie Moixarchy 
of tile House of Savoy.” 

News of the secret negotiations, however, leaked out, and 
tlic first public hint of them was given on May 12, 1943, by the 
French journalist Pcrtinaic, who was in extremely intimate 
relations with the Vatican Delegation in Washington. Pertinax 
Stated tliat “the Vatican is deeply concerned with the social 
upheavals diat in the peninsula arc likely to be the outcome of 
military defeat beyona the sea and of unlimited destruction by 
air-raids at home." 

A few days later (May 18, 1943)1 the Isfew Times , 

whose cordial relations with the New York Archbishopric 
allowed it to speak with authority on matters dealing directly 
with the Vatican, broke the news from Berne tliat 

tKc Vatican had informed the British .ind American Governments 
that an Italian collapse now would have disnsirous results tmlc.<is Italy 
was neuttaliicd at once ot immediatdy occupied i>y Allied armies, 

. The Times used these headlines: “Mussolini Ap^al to 
Pope Rqx>rted”j “Italian Leaders Said to Have A.skcn Pontiff 
to, Use Good Offices with the Allies”; “Vatican Said to Haw 
Warned London and Wa.shington of Danger in Collapse." 

The Times correspondent, Mr. Bri^iam, on May 19, 1943, 
stated that ,he had learned from' a ^‘well-informed Vatican 
source" that a “plan" had been “ciaboratecl in a special message 
from Pope Pjus, to Archbisliop Francis J. Spellman of New 
York, at present in the Middle l^ast." TJxc plan "was said to 
have been taken to Istanbul, Turkey, by air yesterday, May 17* 
by Monsignor Emmanucle Clarizio, a Vatican representative, 
who is understood to be awaiting an answer.’’ The plan aimed 
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to make possible Italian * Voluntary collaboration in the ousting 
of the Fascist regime” and “an armistice at once.” It provided 
that “in the cadres of tlie present Italian regional prefects, ‘wno 
for the purpose of civil administration would not be considered 
to have been active party supporters and would in their turn 
be subject to the orders of an Allied Commission sitting in 
Rome, a ten-year plan of political metamorphosis would be 
immediately introduced. During this period civil administra- 
tion would be handed back to the people by certain wdl- 
defined stages, The Fascist Party.as such would be immediately 
disbanded.” No. provision was made in this first plan, Mr. 
Brigham continued, “for the arrest or -handing over to the 
Allies of any Fascist leaders.” , 

The double campaign of the Vatican to help to forestall a 
popular revolt against the regime, and at the same time to 
prevent a social revolution, grew in intensity, and the Pope 
himself spoke with all his authority to a gathering of Italian 
workers, advising tliem to shrink from revolution (June 13, 
1943). 

The result of all these plans was soon apparent. On the night 
of July 25-26, 1943, Grandi led a revolt against Mussolini 
inside the Fascist Great Council. The Grandi resolution pro- 
posed that the King should take over supreme control of all 
armed forces. It was approved by seventeen and opposed by 
eight members. Mussolini went to see the King, and was told 
that he was no lonrer Prime Minister. Then Mussolini was 
arrested, The fall of the regime was as simple as diat. 

One of the plotters, Marshal Badoglio, who took over, 
declared : “The war goes on.” But, behind ^he scenes, negotia- 
tions were taking place for the militaiy surrender of Italy and 
tlie preservation of the Fascist regime in disguise. 

There were minor changes in tlie Government j Fascists 
weire kept in their former positions; while , the revolutionary 
iindergroimd forces came into tlie oj^, only to be restrained 
again immediately by the new Government. Communist 
papers had two days of freedom, and were then suppressed. 
Badoglio called on die Italians to be “loyal to the King and all 
otlicr stable and ancient institutions.” The Church and its 
bisliops spoke against die revolutionary and Bolshevist ele- 
ments, and forbade opposition to the new Government. 
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TJjcrc were great activities at the Vatican, die Pope and his 
Secretary of State holding meetings with die Portuguese, 
Spanish, German, and Britisli Ambassadors, As the negotia- 
tions went on and the weight of Allied air-raids on Italy 
increased, the Pope grew impatient, bcin^ afraid diat “the 
Italian people migjit become prey to BolsJicvism.” The Vatican 
pestered Great Britain and the U.S.A, for gaicrous terms, “for 
in the fair land of Italy, the menace of Communism, instead 
of diminishing, is increasing,” “The prolongation of the war,” 
the Pope repeated, “creates daiigei' that the young generation 
can be driven into the arms of Communism. . . . Moscow is 
awaiting the moment when Italy will merge with the Euro- 
pean State Union under Communist supervision.” 

While the Pope continued to impress upon Roosevelt that 
“bombing breeds Bolshevism,” BadogUo began a persecution 
of the Reds, enthusiastically supported by the Catholic Hier- 
archy and the Vatican.' 

At last, on September 3, 1943, Italy surrendered uncon- 
ditionally. Mussolini had disappeared; the most outstanding 
features of the regime had been sumircsscd; the Western 
democracies had been satisfied that the Dictator would rule no 
more; in his stead tlicre remained the fundamental structure of 
an authoritarian regime, ruled by a General and a King. 

With King and General in the domestic field, and Britain 
and America in the foreign, Italy had been saved from internal 
Dolslievik revolution and external Bolslicvik political pressure 
from Russia. The first great political counter-move by die 
Vatican and its lay allies had succeeded. 

Soon afterwards Italy became a vast battlefield where Allied 
armies had tiainfiilly to fight dieir way northwards against the 
retreating Nazis, bringing untold destruction and social, 
economic, and political aiaos with diem. 

While die armies battled, the Vatican and the Western 
Allies lost no time in carrying out die second part of their plan 
in the freed territory of the peninsula — namely, diat of iinped- 
ingrcvolutionary forces from gaining the upper hand. 

The Allies carried out this policy througii the organization 

^ For further dctmls of the cliplomatic-poUticiil nctivitlcA raing on in Ihily 
at this period and tltc part Mnyeti by the Vatican see Toiimds the New 
Itaiy, by T. L. Qaidini. 
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they set up in free Italy (A.M.G.O.T.), which forbade political 
gatherings, political freedom, or the organisation of anti- 
Pasdst parties, at the same time prohibiting the Jiurge of 
Fasdsts from public positions. The main administrative pillars 
of the former rasdst regime (the prefects) were k^t in their 
former positions, while high dvil and military omcers were 
protected by an Allied Commission, which not only impeded 
any attempt to purge the county of them, but which admitted 
into the Amcrican-British fold Fascists who Iiad been ‘‘active” 
up to the moment of defeat. 

The Vatican’s policy of directly and indirectly encouraging 
and supporting all those Conservative forces, with spedm 
r^rd to the military elements, whidi desired the preservation 
ot the Monarchy, contrary to the will of the Italian people, 
came suddenly to light in May 19/14. “Spedal investigators” of 
tlie American Army then intercepted messengers near the lines 
in Southern Italy, and opened a Vatican mail pouch. In it was 
found documentary evidence tliat the Vatican was engaged in 
active and highly secret machinations to preserve the House of 
Savoy. 

The preservation of the Monarchy had become the main 
object of the Vatican and had the warm support of the Con- 
servative British Prime Minister, Churcliill, who, in order to 
put his plans into effect, personally visited Borne and was 
received in private audience four or five times by Pius XII 
(Aumst 1944), and in the following year when, althoujjh 
no longer Prime Minister, he haef Jong interviews wmi 
tile Papal Nuncio to the new Italian Government (September 

1945)- , 

With the end of the Italian Fascist regime, the certain defeat 
of Nazi Germany, and the breakdown of Fascism all over 
Europe, the failure of tlie policy which the Vatican had pur- 
sued for over twenty-five years became more than obvious. A 
new policy, new methods, and new tactics proper to the 
changed conditions had to be adopted in order to save as 
much as was possible from disaster. 

The Powers who had defeated Fascist Totalitarianism pro- 
fessed to be based on democratic principles, and, what was 
more, proclaimed their desire to sec such principles adopted in 
liberated Europe. The enemies that the Vatican had fought 
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during and after tlie First World War not only had survived, 
but had become strong and bolder than ever. Soviet Russia, 
contrary to what had been the case after the First World War, 
emerged from the Second World War as one of the victors, 
with strcngtlrencd prestige, as a world Power whose political 
influence extended all over Eastern and Southern Europe to 
the very borders of Italy, where Bolshevism lud grown by 
leaps and bounds. 

To counteract these great cliangcs the Vatican Jiad to adopt 
two definite and intei’dependciit lines, which together formed 
tlic new grand strategy of tlic Catholic Chiircli in die jpost- 
Scconcl-World-War period. TJie long-range international 
jiolicy was to fight Soviet Russia by nil means available, and to 
diis end the Vatican, as in the past, had to ally itself with the 
Western democracies, who were no less eager than the Cadiolic 
Church to sec that Soviet Russia’s influence should be checked 
and, if possible, stopped.^ 

The short-range policy, dealing with the domestic life of the 
nations, was to organize all the anii-Red elements into a solid 
block, led by Catholics, guided by the Vatican, and united into 
fighting political parties. These forces had to deal with 
economic issues and had to figlit Socialism, not only on 
political, but also on social, grounds. It was at this point tliat 
the Vatican again gave permission to Catholics to organize 
themselves into a political movement. 

Thus one of the first new Catholic parties to appear in post- 
Fascist Europe, thanks to the new iwlicy adoptedhy the Vati- 
can, came to light in Italy and adopted tlic name of Christian 
Democratic Par^. Leaders who were devoted to the Churcli 
were carefully cnosen and soon began to shape die policy of 
the new Italy, hampering the efforts not only of tlic reborn 

^ Trieste, wliicli contributed so greatly to the tlctcrioralioii of relations 
bettycen the cx-AIIics, Great Britain niul the U..S,A. on the one side, and tlic 
Soviet Union on the other (X94(ih was not so much n pvoldcm o£ fivMiden 
as a problon for the Western Allies of liow to dicck the cxpuiiBlonist [xilicy 
of Russia in Western Europe (Trieste in the north, the Dardanelles in the 
aoutliy Unless the Soviet march westward was halted, Italy, a nation oi 
forty-seven million people, would be made to spin in the Soviet orbit; whiclt 
was something neither Great: Britain and the U.S.A. nor the Vatican could 
nilnw, the former because such an inciii'sion wouhl have tijiciuxl the gates 
to the mst of Europe, and the Utter because the very seat of CUtluiluisin 
would thus have been at the mercy of Atheist Russia. 
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Socialise and Communist Parties, but also of a resdess section 
of Catholics who beran to showr alarming signs of revolution- 
ary spirit, Tliesc Lefi-wing Catholics, in ract, went so hir as to 
unite in a political movement called “Catholic Communists” 
(1944), whicli later changed its name to “Cliristian Party of the 
Left.’* The Vatican, through its official paper, condemned and 
disowned the Party, while Cardinal Salotti, Prefect of the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites, and several bishops, had 
officially to warn Catholics against it (October 1944), Amongst 
otlier things, Cardinal Salotti said : — 

A Catht^ic cannot be a Communist. Those good anti beloved sons 
who, wliilc wishing to remain untouched in the Cliristian Faith, have 
rang^ themselves within die Communist lines, must take thought, 
consider their position, and i-ctm-n to the highway. 

THs extremism of the Catholic rank and file, from the time 
of Italy’s surrender, in 1943, until the end of die Second World 
War in 1945, showed itself everywhere, making the Vatican 
more eager than ever to re-create and support Right-wing 
Catholic political parties which, between the two wond wars, 
it had disowned and suppressed. 

Thus in the years immediately after the cessation of 
hostilities a distressed Italy watched an over-eager Vatican 
plunge directly into the political life of die country, openly 
organizing powerful Catholic parties, indicting any political 
movement which it considered was not in harmony with the 
Catholic doctrine, condemning Socialism, and branding 
Communism, with a zeal that had lost nodiing of its old fire 
but which, on the contrary, had become even fiercer, since, 
with the disappearance 01 Mussolini, the Red danger had 
surged more threateningly than ever. 

The Pope and his cardinals, bisliops and village priests all 
preached from the cliurchcs, the Press, and the radio, not only 
on religious, but on social and political issues, attempting to 
lead tlic bewildered Italian masses along a path traced for 
them by the Church. The Vatican openly supported 
institutions and men who had been responsible for the rise of 
Fascism. It ordered Italians to be loyal to King Victor, the 
man who had put Mussolini into power; and although the 
Italians, through a plebiscite, had voted overwhelmingly for a 
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Republic, it went against the will of the people by making 
repeated attempts to preserve the House of Savoy.^ 

In addition to its efforts to preserve the Monarchy, the 
Vatican, following its old j)oIicy, indireedy supported move- 
ments which had everything in common with the former 
Fascist Party except in name. A typical example was the 
Right-wing Uomo Qualunque (Common Man) ^arty, whidi 
in the general election of 1946 polled more than 1,000,000 
votes. Its leader, until a short while before an Atheist, seeing 
the sympathy with which tlic Vatican looked upon hS 
movement, made haste at this period, with all solemnity, to 
enter the Catholic Churcli. Vatican Radio gave the news 
(June 10, 1946) diat Signor Gianini was baptized, had had 
his first Communion, received confirmation, and was married 
in the Church of the Sacred Heart in Rome, while the Pope 
had sent him his ^d wishes and blessing. 

This, significanuy enough, when several Catholics, including 
priests, were admonished, or even excommunicated, by the 
Holy Office Cor sponsoring social doctrines not In conCormity 
with those of the Church — diat is, Socialist doctrines (c.g. Fr. 
Fernando Tartaglia, a Florentine priest, excommunicated by 
decree of the Supreme S. Congregation of the Holy Office; 
Vatican Radio, June 12, 1946). 

At the same time, those Catholics and priests who were 


^ After the war, King Victor, knowing that his unpopularity was increasing 
widi the pauing of the da^s, wislicd to abdicate. He was restrained from 
doing so by the Vatican. Finally, when the iralitlcal situation became tease, 
with the consent of Great Britain and the U.S.A. he abdicated*, not, however, 
widiout having first obtained the permission of the Pope, with whom he had 
a meetiog to discuss ways nnd means by which the Monarchy might be 
preserved. Those present at the meeting were Poiic Pius XII, King victor, 
Premier De Gasperi (leader of the Catholic P.irty), and Princess Maria Jose. 
Vlhicn the Kiiiip son, Umberto, luid to stake ids throne and his House on 
the nation's will (May 1046), tlie Pope once more backed the House of Savoy, 
sending Umberto hia tv(ess.ing and advising Catholics to vote for him. 
Significantly enough. Prince ilJmbcrto, sliortly licforc (March 194^), had given 
a lormaL reception, nt the Quirinale Palace in Rome, for members of the 
Sacred College of Cardinnis, the first occasion of its kind since 1870 (when, 
after the unificarion of IbilyJ the House of Savoy assumed the throne and 
took, over the Papal States). Catholics voted en bloc lot Umberto, After the 
plebiscite which decreed that Italy should be .1 Republic, on the advice of 
the Vatican Itc was loath to teUncmlsh his )iost, claiming that the counting 
of votes had been faked. Under tiic threat of civil war, however, lie had 
to leave. 
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helping the Fascist underground movement were never 
publicly reprimanded by the higher ecclesiastical authorities; 
Witness the occasion when the body of Mussolini, which had 
secretly been buried in a Milan cemetery, was stolen by 
Fascists and several months later found to have been hidden 
by the monks in the Pavia Monastery knight August 12-13, 
1946), havii^ previously been kept by tne monks of another 
monastery (^. Angelo). Several ranatical Fascists and Several 
monks were arrestra as accomplices in the theft of the body. 

But these two instances, however significant, pale before two 
other moves, inspired directly by the Vaticanj which more 
than anything else since the end of the war gave unmistakable 
signs or the policy on which the Churoi had definitely 
embarked. 

These moves were connected with the creation of two new 
political parties which, although formed by Catholics, were 
poles apart, notwithstanding the fact that, besides having in 
common the same religion, they were both of an extremist 
nature. 

The first was a Catholic party with a marked tendency to 
the Left, and which, although a supporter of the Church, 
asked for radical soci^ and economic reforms similar to those 
advocated by Socialism. It was called originally the Catholic 
Communist Party and subsequently the Italian Christian Left 
Party. After a irew weeks the movement was denounced to 
the Cardinal SecretatY of State, who commanded the Gatliolic 
members to dissolve it. On its dissolution Vatican Radio made 
the following comments : — 

Another party ... has disappeared. This had the monstrous name of 
"Christian Left* and pretendeef to brine the new world to God through 
dass war-'that Is to say, to bring Christian workers to the side of 
Socialism and heresy. Or course this was not achieved. Through this 
policy the Christian Left committed suicide. This is die tranoy of a 
small but dynamic party composed of enthusiasdc youths called 
themselves Apostles of Christ but spoke and acted like followers of 
Marx (January 1946). 

But not many months had p^d before another Catholic 
party with extremist tendencies appeared on tlie scene 
(August~ 5 eptember 1946), supported by the Vatican. It was 
called die National Christian Party, and openly proclaimed 
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that it belonged to the Centre, or more precisely to the Right 
Centre, following Christian Democracy's shift to the Left. 
This because *^thc referendum proved tlie necessity of 
separation from Christian D^ocracy, which was tactically 
and ideologically compromised with the Marxist Partiw 
(Italian Socialist and Cohimunist Parties)," (Dr, Padoan, 
quoted by Radio Rome, August 24, 1946.) 

Notwithstanding all the Vatican's cflforts, however, in the 
first years after Uic Second World War the Socialists and 
Communists liad swollen their ranks in a most alarming way; 
Italy was flooded from one end to the other by a gigantic 
Rea wave. It was the first great wave of the released popular 
forces wliicli were soon to turn Red, not only in Italy, but also 
in France, Belgium, and even in Conservative England, where 
the first Socialist Government in Europe took office im- 
mediately dter the end of hostilities (summ^ i94S)< 

After the First World War tlic first Fascist movement had 
been born in Italy, where for the first time a Catholic Party 
was destroyed by tlie Vatican in pursuance of a new policy. 
After the Second World War the first Catholic Party to be 
reborn and to be hurled against the adversaries of the CathoUc 
Church in the social and political arena of a restless age 
appeared significantly enough in tlic Italian peninsula. It was 
no mere coincidence. Deeming die time opportune for a 
change of tactics, tlie Vatican had turned over a new leaf of 
its iiolicy, a leaf which, from the very beginning, jgave 
unmistakable signs that it was but the old policy un<& a 
different name, pursued in a different manner owing to 
changed times and circumstances, but aimed more relentlessly 
than ever at the same old goal; the furtherance of the 
Chinch's supremacy in the life of die Italian people. 



CHAPTER X 


GERMAISTY, THE VATICAN, THE FIRST WORLD 
WAR, AND THE RISE OF HITLER 

The Vatican and the First German Empire— Birth of the German 
Catholic Party — ^Wnr between State and Church — Common 
Alliance against the Liberal and democratic minciples between 
Biamtuxk and the Pope — ^Thc Centre Farty'-^illar of Gennan 
imperiaUsm— ^pporter of Kaiser’s policy— The rdle pl^ed by 
the Catholic Party at the end of Ae First World War—Signtng 
of the Armistice— Erzberger — The assassination of Erzbcrgei>— 
Catholic Church; its power to influence German political life — 
The School I<aws — Centre Party swin^ to extreme Right — 
Alliance with Authoritarian German Nationalist Party— The first 
great plot against the Weimar Republic— Catholic Party chosen 
as the ina^ment to cause the destruction of the Rcrablio — 
Vatican’s direct interference in the political life of the German 
Republic— The meaning of the defeat of the Catholic Party — 
Vadcan decision to sacrifice it— First steps towards dictatordiip— 
Dr. Kaas— Dedffl of the Vatican a^inst Orthodox and Soviet 
Ruaua— Destruction of the German Rqmblic — ^First Precursor of 
the Nazi dlctamrship — Dr. Bruening^atholic Bruening and 
Hitler: "We must support him.”— J^irst contact-plans tor co- 
operation. Their failure— Brueoing’s project £or the restoration 
of the Monarclw— Bruening’s falT— The New Chancellor, Von 
Papen, a Papal Chamberlain — Significance of von Papen's nomina- 
tion. His fiiu— Hidcr, Rdch Chancdlor. 

The history of contemporary p)oUttcal Catholicism in Ger- 
many began, roughly speaking, during the formation and 
consolidation of me First German Empire. A glance at the 
behaviour of the Vatican at that critical period demonstrates 
the consistency of the fundamental polity of the CadioHc 
Church in general and illuminates what appears to be its 
political somersaults. They were part of her method for 
reaching her goal and for tne formation of the Catholic Party, 
the Centre Party, which played such an important r61c in 
German life. 

That a Protestant State like Prussia sliould dominate the 
political life of the numerous German Catiiolic States roused 

*45 
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dK gicatcsc hcstili^ in tho Catliojic Cburch> and caused 
inarck, while establishing^ the German BmpirCj to recognize 
that the power centred in the Vatican was a most subtle 
enemy to ms plans. 

After a Koman Prelate had given the traditional Pauline 
explanation of the three domains of the Church — caelestium, 
tcrrestriuni^ et infernorum — Bismarck is said to have laughed 
loudly and replied : “For die caclestium and the infernorum^ 
1 have nothing to say, but for the terrestrium I make my 
reservations.” 

That attitude was not only typical of Bismarck, but was, 
and still has remained, the great controversy between the 
Church and State until to-day. 

Notwithstanding his “blood-and-iron" policy, Bismarck, as 
v/cU as numerous other Germans of that period, saw in tlic 
Catholic Church an impediment to Ac growing ideals and 
progressive outlook of Germany. Above 3 l, Aey saw in Ae 
Church an obstacle to the unfettered seorA for the tniA 
which, for a great manjr Germans, was Ae proudest conquest 
of German Aouglit. TJus, perhaps, was not the main cause of 
Bismarck’s hostility, but for several years he spoke and acted 
as if it were. 


Significantly, his chief warning of this peril had come 
from a great CaAoiic statesman and patriot of SouA Gcr- 
many, Prmce Chlodwig Hohcnlohe, who, in Ae Syllabus 
Hmed by Pms IX m December 1864, and in Ae newly created 
^uncil at the Vatican, boA of whiA were to assert the 
doraa of Papal infallibility, saw subtle instruments at 
Ae subjugation of dvil authority. 

Of Ais he warned Europe j and numerous statesmen, in- 
cIuAng Bismarck, heeded Ae warning. During Ae wars 
against Austria and France, Bismar A had learneif how bitter 
JTOS the opposition of Ae Vatican to Prussian aspirations, and 
he noted, as a significant event, Aat Ae declaration of infalli- 
Mity, only one day later, was followed by Prance’s dedara- 
tion of war anmst Germany. 

Bismarck hare faced this same 
Bis“arckian bnitality. 

** Rowan CathoJii, 

one-third of the entire German population, to obey, in civil 
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niRttera, law$ made by die German Parliauieat or maadates 
issued by a knot of Italian priests?” 

TJierc was no doubt about the Vatican answer. It extended 
from Rome to the German bisJiOM, and from the bishops to 
tiieir lower clergy and laity, The whole machinery which 
the CatlioUc Churcli possesses was set in motion. From the 
pulpits denunciations were thundered whicli were more apt 
for political idatforms; and in the Parliament diere appeared 
the Catholic Party, devoted to the interests of the Vatican. It 
was headed by die formidable statesman Windthorst Wore 
the incorporation of Hanover inm Prus^, this statesman had 
a commanding place in the Hanoverian Cabinet. He was 
known for his ambition, his great powers as a parliamentary 
leader, and for his hatred of me new order of things. 

Tile two men became symbols of the two opposmg forces. 
Since the power of die Vatican had been enhanced by the 
formula or infallibility, die supposition was tliat it womd try 
to carry to its logical conclusion the claim of the Catholic 
Churcli on the life of a State and on the shape of society, liie 
result was a long struggle into which were drawn almost all 
of the Cadiolic German Hierarchy. The most notorious were 
the Bishops of Ermeland and Paderborn, and the Archbishops 
of Cologne and Posen, The appearance of die Jesuits soon 
followed. They had been very active against Germany during 
her Austrian and French wars, and had not only stirred up 
religious diflcrences, but also political and racial hatreds, espe- 
cially in Poland and Alsace-I^rrainc. As time went on, their 
activities increased and the struggle became still more bitter; 
not only owing to the interference of the Jesuits, but through 
lie efforts of the Hierarchy. Every mean was employed m 
drive out of the pulpits and professorial chairs all those who 
had not accepted the infallibility dogma; and, as the men 
thus ostracized were paid by the State, the civil authorities 
resisted. This led to such violence in preaching that it caused 
the enactment of the “Pulpit Laws.” 

Bismarck nominated a strong man as Minister of Worship 
— by name, Falk; and at the same time it was proposed by 
Bismarck t^t a German Ambassador should be sent to the 
Vatican. This proposal was rejected. 

In 1872 the whole body of Jesuits were expelled from Gcr- 
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many. This was very significant, as the Jesuits, even when 
they iiad bwn expcllw from all the nations of Europe, and 
even from Rome by the Pope himself, had been left undis- 
turbed in the Prussian dominions. The Vatican ordered the 
Catholics in Germany to denounce Bismarck and the State; 
and this the arclibishop and bishops did in the most violent 
language. The Pope himself threatened Bismarck with the 
vengeance of God, which, he said, would overtake him. 

Reprisals followed quickly. The German diplomatic repre- 
sentative, wJ^o in the meantime had been sent to the Vatican, 
was withdrawn, and what came to be knpwn as the "Falk 
Laws’* or "May Laws’* were passed. 

The struggle at its worst phase lasted more than five years. 

The Vatican replied by ordering die German clergy to 
launch anathemas against the civil authorities and against all 
those who refused to recognize the Pope as the only infallible 
bearer of truth. The religious authority, it was declared, must 
be above all civil ones. From the churches it was preached 
that the education of the clergy was a matter for the Vatican 
and not for the State; and that no Catholic had the right to-^ 
or could—scparatc himself from the Catholic Church: once a 
Catholic, always a Catholic. 

According to Canon Law, marriage was a Sacrament and 
only the Church could officiate at a marriage ceremony. This, 
they claimed, was not within the right of the State, They not 
only stirred up religious and racial hatred in Poland and 
Alsacc-^rrainc, but, by using movindal jcalouries in CathoUc 
States like Bavaria and the Rhine Provinces, they increased 
these jealousies, and, led by the clergy, the Catholics became 
rebellious. Through religious questions and moral issues they 
created social, civil, and political disorder and unrest, all of 
which was directed from Rome, 

The Government replied by the expulsion of priests from 
their pulpits, and of professors and bishops, wim fines and 
imprisonment scattered widely. Numerous religious Orders 
were driven from the Kingdom. As the conflict grew more 
bitttf, bishops and archbishops were thrown into prison, the 
Archbishop of Posen for more than two years. 

The struggle did not confine itself to Germany. It spread 
throughout various European countries. Fervent Catholics 
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began to plot and plan in order to harm the State and its 
representatives. A Catholic youth who had been educated in 
a clerical school tried to assassinate Bismarck by firing upon 
him on the promenade at Kissingen) and he almost succeeded* 
The bullet grazed Bismarck's hand as he lifted it to his fore^ 
head in the act of returning a salute. 

The Government rcpiiea with even more severe measures. 
Numerous Catholic Members of Parliament were arrested and 
civil marriage was extended over tlie Empire. 

The connict did not end here. The Pope himself again 
entered the fray. Anotlicr encyclical was issued by Pius IX. It 
declared the detested laws void and their makers Godless, 
thus renewing die incitement to civil disobedience and civil 
war, and die struggle entered an even more acrid phase. The 
Catholic Hierarchy, die Catholic laity, and the Catholic politic 
Clans were bent on fostering this. The Catholic Church left 
nothing undone to secure her ends. The political instrument 
of the Vatican in Germany, the Centre Party, were given in- 
struedons, if instructions were needed, to show no mercy to 
the Government. Throughout the whole of this period, led 
by Windthorst, the Centre Party, numbering one-fourdi of 
the Parliament, fought all Bismarck's measures indiscrimi'* 
nately, no matter how far removed they were from religious 
interests. 

But in 1878 Pius IX died. The new Pope was Leo XIII. 
Both he and Bismarck tried to reacli some kind of com-* 
promise. Bismarck began to confer with Windthorst and with 
the Papal representative Jacobini, and the basis for an under- 
standing was laid down. The German Government promised 
that, while it remained firm in its asserdon of the principles 
involved, their application could be administered with leni- 
ency; and in 1880, in a letter to the Archbishop of Cologne, 
the Pope intimated a willingness for the nominations to the 
vacant ecclesiastical positions to be communicated to the civil 
audiorities beforehand. From this an agreement was gradually 
developed. A new Minister, Schlozer, was transferred to the 
Vatican, and the Government used great discretion in adminis- 
tering Falk Laws. This rapfrochemefit continued with 
such success that the Pope asked tor Bismarck's portrait; after 
which, Bismarck asked the Pope to act as mediator between 
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Germany and Spain regarding tlie claims of the two nations 
to the Caroline Islands. Further measures lessening the severe 
orders on both sides continued until Bismarck found himself 
tclymg on the German Catholic Party*s support for the main 
measures of his new financial and economic policy. 

The worst of the struggle was over and a modus vlvctidi 
was established. It was in no way extraordinary that the State 
should abate its claims on the &urch and decide to respect 
and even support some of the Church’s claims; or that die 
Vatican should develop a close friendship with the authori- 
tarian Chancdlor, as both hated and feared democratic and 
Liberal principles. Once the religious questions had been 
settled, they became intimate partners and fought, indis- 
criminately, the principles and ideas whidi they believed to 
be dangerous to religious absolutism in the Cliurch and 
political absolutism in the State. 

It is very significant that the Vatican, through the Centre 
Party, in more than one instance, first was hostile to some 
form of government, or statesman, and then became its ally. 
These cJianges, which may appear inconsistent, arc quite the 
contratv; for however inconsistent the Vatican may be in its 
methods, it never loses sight of its ultimate goal, which is to 
further the interests of the Catholic Church; and this same 
p^cdure was followed several times in Germany as well as 
throughout Europe in subsequdat years. 

In the case of Bismarck’s Germany, when the Vatican at 
first was hostile to the idea that a Protestant Prussia should 
rule C^molio States and Catholic subjects, it was hostile be- 
cause Bismwck, paradoxically, wanted to bring about Liberal 
reforms. AlthougJi, to our modern conception, these reforms 
were not sensational, they were then — and, in their present 
form, are still— anathema to the Catholic Cliurch. 

Bisma^ was no lover of democracy, even when he spon- 
wred Liwral reforms; he was no lover of democracy when he 
fought the Vatican; nor was he when it became his friend— 
quite the contrary. And the Vatican realized this; which cx- 

bcc^ his close friend. Once the 
Church had been reassured that her interests would be re- 

resisting the dangerous 
ideals of Secularism, Liberalism, and, above aU, Socialism, her 
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course was cleat. She knew that, besides gaining important 
advantages through the strong, au^oritarian will of Bismarck, 
in him she had a bulwark on which she could rely. 

The Catholic Church always has had, and still has, a pre- 
dilection for strong men. When she felt that she could rely 
on Bismarck, the Kaiser, and finally Hitler, she gave them 
her support. In the Centre Party and the German Hierarchy 
slie had^two strong instruments to achieve her political ends; 
and it is enlightening to go through the vicissitudes of the 
German CathoUc Party. 

The Catholic Party came into existence during the Franco- 
Prussian War, in 1870. During its first twenty years of exist- 
ence it was led by its founder, Ludwig WindUiorst. From tlie 
beginning its membership was very mixed. It included 
workers and employers, rim landowners and peasants, aristo- 
crats and scholars, officials and artisans. Unlike the Austrian 
Catholic Party, progressive and reactionary elements were 
represented in the ranks of the German Party, and its funda- 
mental characteristic was that its basis was not political but 
religious. The various attempts to transform it into a non-con- 
fcssional Party had all failed, as religious issues were put 
before political issues, and when the Party worked to attain 
political aims its object was to further its religious side. As 
Its guiding principles were religibus, it was, and is, subject to 
the control of the Vatican, which represents die highest 
authority on earth where those rdigious issues are concerned; 
and it was for them the Centre Party came into being. Its 
fii‘st fight against the tCulturkampf which Bismarck waged 
was a typical example of leligious issues' translated into 
political ones, and vice versa. 

Owing to its peculiar nature, the Centre Party did not con- 
fine iteelf to domestic problems, and after its creation it |^vc 
a typical instance of ^s. In 1870 the troops of the United 
Italy oaupied Rome and abolished the Papal States. Imme- 
diately the Catholic Centre demanded that Bismarck should 
intervene in favour of the Pope.. Bismarck answered that *'the 
days of interference in the uves of other peoples are at an 
end,” The Centre Party went fiirther, and asked for German 
military intervention in Italy. It spoke of a “Crusade , across 
the Alps." Bismarck lodged a protest with die Vatican, know- 

C.C.— O'* 
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ing well fioia where the Party drew its inspiration. TIic reply 
given was that the Vatican was unable to cast any reproach 

upon the Centre Party. . , r 

In spite o£ the conflict waged witli the Church, when Bis- 
maick&me close friends with the Vatican he tried to estab- 
lish good relationship with the German Catholic episcopate, 
many of whom were arisweratic and loyal to the Kaiser. He 
secured the appointment of von Kcttelcr as Catliolic Primate 
of Germany. Not only then, but after the liquidation of the 
Papal States, a delegation of German bishops visit^ Bismarck 
to know his views on the possibility of the Pope being allowed 
to transfer his See to Germany. Bismarck was entliusiastic, as 
he saw a good political instrument for his policy in such a 
move, and said : "We should have the Poles and Belgians on 
our side, and the opposition of the Ultramontane Party in 
Bavaria would ccasc/*^ 


During the tea years of struggle against Bismarck the 
Party greatly increased its membermip, and when, Anally, an 
understanding between the Vatican and the Government was 
reached, in the beginning of the nineties, the Catholic Centre 
Party capitulated to the Hoheozollern’s Reich and accepted 
its protective domination. That was the beginning of a path 
which, had it not been followed by the Catnolic Party, would 
perhaps have changed the history of Germany. In view of die 
histoncal composition and prevailing conditions in Germany 
then, a Catholic Patty might "have become a reservoir of real 
and in^itant opposition . . . the opposition of West and 
South Germany to the military State under Prussian hege- 
mony," as a famous German aut^r' rightly says. 

How did die capitulation come about? Was it a mere 
error, or was it a calculated policy? 

Although die main supporters of die Catholic Party were 
the masses of peasants and Catholic workers, up to the 
of the First World War, its autocratic leadership was in com- 
plete control of Conservative aristocrats and the upper grades 
of the Catholic Hierarchy. It was this leadership which, 
having common interests and fearing the same enemies as 
th^e which were feared by the non-CathoUc Conservatives 
and arist<Kiat$ of Germany, orought the Party into an alliance 
with the Imperial Reich. It was the joint -hostility of Prussian 
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militarism and of Catliolicism toward certain social, political, 
and economic formulas which ultimately made close allies of 
these two deadly enemies. These formulas were embodied in 
the doctrines and principles of Liberalism, in the economic, 
social, and political spheres. The Catholic Party began a most 
violent campaign arainst what it described as ”The antl- 
Cliri8tian, '‘Jewisn, Liberal Capitalism," tliriving on continuous 
invectives, like those which nave become so familiar during 
the Nazi regime ... the "Godless Manchester Scliool 1" the 
“Jewish Usury Capital 1" the "Liberal Money Moloch 1" etc. 

If the anathemas launched against die Liberal principles 
and the Liberal State by tlie various Popes are recalled, it is not 
difHcult to understand the hostility of Catholicism to Liberal- 
ism and its resultant alliance with reactionary Prussian mili- 
tarism. It was a natural consequence of tlic condemnation of 
die Vadcan against Liberalism in any form — a consequence 
which, from religious and moral grounds, had been translated 
into social-polidcal issues. Less clear, perhaps, might seem the 
reason which induced Catholicism to be so markedly atid- 
Semidc. This peculiar and-Semidsm was almost the only 
common characterisdc of both the German and Austrian poh- 
dcal Catholicism. This and-Semidc spirit and phraseology 
were carefully nurtured by both (^man and Austrian 
Catholicism in order to counter-blast the principles and the 
induence of the German and Austrian principal political 
enemy^namely, the Socialist movements. 

In addition to the Liberal principles, Prussianism and 
Catholicism had another enemy in these movements. Social- 
ism was growing daily in numbers and influence. As far as 
die Cathmic Party was concerned, the enmiw against Social- 
ism was inspired by the fulminadons with wnich the Vadcan 
denounced it. "Socialism," the Pope said, "was contrary to 
the doctrines of the Gaelic Church," and that the Centre 
Party should light it came automadcaUy. The Popes had also 
thundered against it because it was closely connected with 
democracy. 

The Socialist movements were preaching economic, social, 
and political democracy. They were inviting men into their 
ranks, irrespective of their religion, race, or colour. The 
Popes, and the whole spirit which animates the Catholic 
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Churcti) were fundamentally hostile to demoaadc idaaS} 
Socialism) and equality) whether educational) cconomiC) or 
social; in fact, they were aginst any reforms baclad by new 
political ideas or methods, They fostered in the minds of the 
CadioUc Church members a contempt and hatred for the 
democratic spirit, and a desire for, and attai^ent to, Authpri- 
tananism; this atdtade their members carried v^ith them into 
the Catholic Party. Witli the passing years their teaching pen^ 
trated deeply, and thus imperceptibly prepared the masses, 
ideologically, to acc^c the idea of dictatormip. That is what 
ha^cned with the German Centre Party. 

There was also another cause for the political behaviour of 
the Centre Party, one which influenced them gready and 
helped to develop their increased activity. This arose from die 
fMry and consequent hostility shown by die CaAoIic 
Chur^ against the Orthodox Church, especially the Russian 
(see Chapter XVII, Russia uid tlic Vatican)— Mother autnpiatio 
lesult. As this religious hostility was instilled into all Catho- 
1^, including the (jcrmans, when it was translated into poli- 
tical issues it d^cloped into active politicsd hostility against 
Orthodoxy, which, to Germans, was represented by Russia; 
and the attitude dius created was in complete harmony with 
the expantionist policy of the Kaiser— an additional bond 
betwe^ Catholicism and German imperialism. This was 
mned to such an ext^t that, during the Russo-TurkiSi War, 
the totot Cadiolic VTindthorst declared, among other things 
of a like nature, that in the last resort it was a question of 
German clement should dominate the 
world, The hostility against the Slav, and Orthodox Russia 
shown by the Ca^ohe Party reached such a degree that it 
brought a rebuke from Bishop von Kcttelcr "for its excessive 
Germanic self-wnfidcnce.” This was the ideology which 

K^vonp5t)en^'^’ * chamberlain of the 

When Cotnmuniun, an even greater and more determined 
enmy of the athohe Church, and of the economic and 

into power in Ruwia, the 
CSiiOThs hMtihty grew a hundredfold m the ideoloaical' as 
well « m the active political field. The Centre Party^ellm 
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took any important «tep without first consulting tlie Papal 
Nuncio, for many years Cardinal Pacclli, who supported any 
policy or any man who would oppose and fight Soviet Russia* 
In view of mis it is in no way astonishing that the Catholic 
Party accepted with such alacrity and satisfaction die "Crusade 
against Bolshevism” contemporarily preached in Rome by the 
Pope, and in Berlin by Hitler. 

During the quarter of a century which led to the outbreak 
of the First World War the Catholic Party, witli the cxce^ 
tion of a short period of conflict with Prince Buelow, was the 
strongest group in the German Reichstag; and was the most 
important single ally of all the German Reich Chancellors 
from Hohenme to Bethmann-Hollweg, and also one of the 
chief supporters of German imperialism. That support was 
well expressed by the first leader of the Party, Winddiorst, 
when dealing widi that great question of German politics re- 
garding the attitude to be adopted toward die German Army. 
He deuared in the Reichstag : ”1 recognize that the Army is 
the most important insdtudon in our country, and that with- 
out it the pillars of society would collapse.” 

Windthorst was succeeded by Ernst Lieber, who followed 
in the steps of his predecessor. He was an enthusiasdc sup- 
porter of German colonial aspirations and a great advocate of 
the Kaiser’s Big Navy Policy; so much so, that von Tirpitz 
thanked him in hi$ Metnoin. Lieber was a constant influential 
sponsor of the catastrophic policy pursued by the Kaiser, and 
advocated a bigger Army, a bigger Navy, expansionist policy 
abroad and dear bread at home, This policy would not have 
been possible without die wholehearted co-operation of the 
Centre Party which he led* During the First World War they 
stood firm in a united front of all German political parties 
who were in favour of war, According to B. Menne, the 
Centre Party was one of the most vociferous supporters of a 
"Greater Gimany,” and they staunclily advocated die rather 
un-Christian demand for a “ruAlcss prosecution of the w.v.” 
They were also an important prop of the dictatorship estab- 
lished by the generals. 

The Centre Party supported the most unreasonable de- 
mands of German imperialism, such as annexations in the 
East as well as in the West. Its leader, at this period Peter 
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Spaiin, defined the views of the Party on what would be the 
“New Order in Europe** after the Kuscr victory. Addressing 
the Reichstag in tiie spring of he said : “Peace aims 
must be power aims. We must ^ange Germany's frontiers 
according to our own judgment. . . . Belgium must remain 
in German hands politically, militarily, and economically." 
The Party went ever farther and were m the forefront of the 
most fanatical German imperialists. The Catholic paper, 
Hochhndt demanded the annexation of Belfort . . . “with 
old frontiers of Lorraine and Burgundy," and finally the 
Channel coasts. 

This was not all. When, in 1915, von Tirpitz demanded 
that all merchant vessels entering the war zones should be 
sunk without warning by German submarines, die Catholic 
Party supported this most cnthuaastically and declared Aem- 
selves for unrestricted submarine warfare, which was spon- 
sored by generals, industrialists, Pan-Germans, etc. Hertfing, 
the Bavarian Prime Minister and one of the leaders of ie 
Catholic Party, was an intimate friend of von Timtz. Still 
more noteworthy, the campaign was sponsored by the Catho- 
lic Hierarclw itself. Proof of mis is to be found in the actions 
of the Cardinal of Munich, Bettinger, who mobilized the 
rural clergy in Bavaria and launched an ecclesiastical ptopa- 
^nda campaim in. favour of unrestricted submarine warfare. 
This went so far that the Cardinal himself went to die viUagea 
agitating among the Catholic Bavarian peasantry. In reply to 
many protests the Cardinal made the statement diat ‘*it w^Id 
be an irresponsible crime on Germany's part if she failed to 
wage unrestricted submarine warforc.^’ The German Catholic 
episcopate echoed tlwse words and followed ^e campaign, 
speaking for the leading Catholic dignitaries on the questwn 
of unrestricted submarine warfare and the violation of Belgian 
neutrality. Sufficient to quote Michael Faulhaber, later Car- 
dinal Arc^ishop of Munich, and then a prominent Army 
chaplain. He made the characteristic remark r “In my opinion 
this campaign will go down in the history of miUtLy Ws 
at the perfect cxam^c of a just war." ^ 

Finally, the Reichstag group of the Centre Party took a 
really sensational step (October i6, 1916). In a Lrefullv 
drafted document it told the Rcicli Chanccflor that, although 
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lie was fonxiaUy responsible for Gcrmxuxy*s war policy, he 
must obey tlic orders of the Supreme Couimand; and that 
whatever die decree issued by them, the Reichstag y^as orC' 
pared to support it. The signiHcance of this declaration "ex- 
tended far Dcyond the immediate dispute concerning unre- 
stricted submarine warfare; it was, in fact, the first formal 
recognition of the dictatorsliip of the German Army leaders, 
not only in the military, but also in polidcal affairs, and the 
subordinadon of the Reich’s Government and the Reichstag 
to that dictatorsliip.” * 

The date of the declaradon is also significant. There was 
no longer a weak-willed man like von Moltke the younger at 
the head of the Simreme Command, but, from August 1916 
onwards, General LudendorE 

He was the first of the modern dictators, and in the name of the 
Grand General Staff he was deKrmined to rule supreme in Germany, 
and it was not long before he succeeded. 

The charge that the party of Political Cadiolicism was die first in 
Germany to pronounce the solemn capitulation of Germany to the 
dictatotsKb of General Ludendorff may sound improbable, and even 
malicious, but it is nevertheless, as wc have just seen, an historical fact.^ 

In the third year of the war the Catholic Party was led by 
a trinity of groups characteristic of ail Catholic parties, and 
formed of Catholic aristocrats, high State ofHdals, and leading 
Church dignitaries. They were mostly nationalist and reaction^ 
ary, and created discontent among die Catholic peasants and 
workers. This was caused especial^ by the way they adminis^ 
tered the so<alIed "civil truce,” and the refusal to introduce 
a general and equal franchise in Prussia. 

An opposition was formed gradually by the Catholic trade 
unions 01 the Rhineland, whose mouthpiece was Erzberger. 
Before and during the First World War he had played a 
doubtful political part as one of the directors of the Catholic 
industrialist Thyssen; at the Reiclistag; and when he called 
for the annexation of the French iron-deposit of Bricy. He 
was on very good terms with von Tirpitz, and, as leader of 
German propaganda, helped General Ludendorif to power. 

In 1917 Erzberger cut liimself away from all this. He re- 
ceived certain information which convinced him that Ger- 
^ B. Mennc, The Case of Dr, Brueoing. * IbiJ, 
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many had no cliancc of winning the war. General Hoffman, 
the ^mmandcr of the German armies jn die East, and Count 
(^ernin, Austrian Foreign Minister, told him that Germany 
was in a hopeless situation. 

But the main imjpulse came from the Vatican itself. Pope 
Benedict XV saw, wrth anxiety, diat the position of the Central 
Powers was ratndly deteriorating. There is no reason tio 
believe that he desired their victory; but at least it is clear that 
he was anxious to prevent their aaeat. Austria was die one 
great Catholic Power left in die world, and the position ^ 
toe Catholics in Germany was one of which great hopes were 
justified. In the circumstances it is understandable that the 
Pom sought a solution not unfavourable to the two countries, 
and to mis end he set himself to spin the first diread of 
mediation between London and Berhn. The preliminary re- 
quirement was a declaration from Germany concerning her 
aims in the West. This was where Erzberger’s tai began. 

The Pope sent one of his voung diplomatic priests, a very 
capable young man, named Eugemo Pacclli (afterwards Papd 
Nuncio and Pope Pius XII), to Munich to establish relations 
with the coming man in German political Catholic circles, 
Erzberger. ShoefaKi at the revelation made to him of Gcr- 
many s unfavourable position, Eraberger gladly supported die 
action of the Pope, A speech deUvered by him on July 6, 
191% made a deep impression on the Reichstag and had a 
vew sobering effect generally. That was only the beginning, 
Mid ErzbcTM worked tirelessly to provide the Pope with the 
Waration he needed as a pr^minary to his intervention. It 
HI to, largely thanks to Erzberger that on July jo, 1917, 

Ld&nk of Catholics, Vciistt, 

ana Libcra/s, adopted a resolution m favour of ‘*Deace vwth- 

mX&oI It 

55 Shch a useful formula, although he 

^ make one httte reservation : the renunciation of a d^sion 
by force of arms was not to apply m Germany 
TIic sit^Uon was quickly reversed when Russia collatwed 

Resolutionffoe 

^aiiscand cathohe guarantee formula aeainst a 

issA'SMr'' 
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But when, in November 1918, Germany collapsed, Erz** 
berger, the initiator of the famous Peace Resolution, was 
chosen as the man to negotiate the Armistice. Field-Marshal 
von Hindenburg asked Erzber^ to accept the heavy task, 
“Witli teats in his eyes, and clasping Erzberger*a hands 
between his own, Hindenburg besought him to undertake 
the terrible task for the sacred cause of his country.” 

Tliis scene was repeated exactly ten years later, when die 
Fidd'Marshal, once again “deeply movw and in tears,” held 
the hands of another fcader of the German CaAolic Party. ^ 

Krzberger, as Chairman of the German Armistice Commis- 
sion, signed the Armistice. 

A^t from having become a convinced democrat, after the 
war Erzber^ became convinced that die militarists were the 
chief enemies of a peaceful, progressive Germany. However, 
that did not mean that die Cathmic Party bad changed. With 
the exception of Erzberger and bis followers, the Party, as a 
whole, was still wholeheartedly on the side of the past Em- 
pire. Only two days after the collapse of Germany the Catholic 
rarty in Cologne passed a resolution in favour of the reten- 
tion of the Monartmy. Later, the leader of the Party protested 
publicly against the overthrow of the Kaiser, and in this he 
was supported especially by the young generation of Catholic 
oiEcers in the Army. 

The Catholic Church, besides its nationalism, was the chief 
instigator of this feeling and fostered die demands for the 
return of die Kaiser. Vathin the CathoUc Party, and among 
the Catholics throughout Germany, the whole question was 
put very clearly by one of her principal German hierarchical 
pillars, Cardins Faulhaber. Addressing the Munich Catholic 
Congress, he declared : “The revolution was perjury and high 
treason, and will go down in history branded for ever with 
the mark of Cain, 

“The mark of Cain” was but a Biblical expression for what 
in more direct words the Nationalists called “die stab in die 
back.” At the same time, and at the same place, Munich, 
Hider was preaching die same thing I 

Although the Cadiolic Party damned the Revolution and 
hated the Reds, nevertheless, it took its part in the ]^pub- 
Jican Government. As a Catholic put it, ‘^taking its stand on 
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the basis of the given facts**’ That did not mean thae was a 
ciiangc of heart in the Party. It merely meant that it had to 
adapt itself to a new situation in order to attain the same ends. 
When dealing with Catholic parties, one must remember that 
they arc but tnc instruments with which the Catholic Church 
aims at reaching certain rcligitras moral goals; thus political 
Catholicism, even if not changing an iota of its programme, 
can adapt itself to new simations very easily making tactical 
moves which would be very difficult to other parties whose 
principles arc only political or social, and which, to them, 
would be a matter or deeper principle. 

Under the Kaiser, the Centre Party was a staunch mon- 
archic and imperialistic party. Under me Weimar Republic it 
appeared as though it had become republican and democratic. 
wluLt had actual^ happened was that it had adapted itself to 
the new circumstances in order the better to pursue its way 
toward its goals; and it remained what it had always been — 
namely, a Catholic party. 

This is not a question of mere opinion; the facts speak for 
themselves. The Centre Party changed its tacdcs, even made 
alliances, though always provisional, witli the hated Reds 
and Left-wing parties, but it never changed its determined 
course. If we compare the various moves of the Centre Party 
during the first ten years of the Republic, from 1919 to 1929, it 
will be seen that a move to the Right was followed by a move 
to the Left, which in turn was fdlowed a^n by a move to 
the Right. One step forward, two steps back, was in fact their 
policy throughout the existence of the Republic. 

It nas been asked often, whether ffie Centre Party, with its 
democratic Left wing, might in other circumstances have 
developed into a Democratic Party. Its twin, ffie Bavarian 
Catholic People’s Party, certainly was bent upon anything but 
thafNxiurse. 

At one rime the development of such a wing had seemed 
Dossiblc, chiefly owing to die effects of defeat in the last war; 
but the propagating of ffic democratic ideas, among Catholic 
workers, even among middle-clas^ citizens, including journi 
ists, professors, etc., proved to be but a temporary outburst 
that was bound to recede. This was confirmed ufhen the 
leader of the Catholic democratic wing of the Centre Party, 
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Erzberger, was assassinated in tlie autumn of 1921 by two 
members of the secret military organization who were Jiar- 
boured by Catholic Bavaria. After Erzberger's assassination, 
the tendency to follow his policy grew weaker, until finally 
it disappeared. There, had been several attempts to find a 
successor, one in the Catholic Dr. Wirth, a personal friend of 
Erzberger and Kathenau, but he was soon carried away with 
the current of die real policy of the Centre Party. 

In die same camp, and m contrast to Brzb^ger, was the 
leader of the Catholic trade unions, Stegerwald. He was far 
more successful because he was backed by a Centre Party and 
was a most determined anti-democrat and advocate of Authori- 
tarianism. He was an admirer of autocratic measures, a friend 
of reactionary State officials and super-nationalist soldiers, 
and die strong trade-union rivalry with those of the Social 
Democrats served to harden liim in his Mneral policy. He 
led the Catholic workers in the Ruhr mstricts, where he 
caused confusion among their ranks, as many were opposed 
to his totalitarian mentaUty and were more in ^mpathy with 
the policy Erzber^ liad pursued. It is noteworthy that Erz- 
berger was regarded with susjpicion by the Vatican authori- 
ties, while Stegerwald, except in a few instances, was favoured 
not only by me Vatican, but by the leading officials of the 
Centre Party. When Erzberger was assassinated, Dr. Marx, a 
Conservative Prussian' Judge and President of the L^l 
Senate, was the offidal leader of the Centre Party. 

^Hcy was to maintain the equilibrium between Rignt and 

It is well to note that from 1924 the Centre Party suddenly 
rejected the “Weimar Coalition," which was a coalition of 
Catholics, Left-wing Liberals, and Social Democrats. This 
the Catholic Party md in order to enter into a coalition with 
tlic German National Party. A Government under such a 
combinatioti was formed, the Chancellorship being assigned 
to the Catholic Dr. Marx. This meant that die Catholic Party, 
in spite of its great support from the Catholic working class, 
went over completely to the heavy industrialists, the Junkers, 
the super-nationalists, and the militant elements which guided 
Germany into the Second World War. 

Once again this sudden change must be attributed to the 
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apiiit and tlie moral doctrines of the Catholic Churdi as a 
rcUgioiu authority. 

The cJiicf cause of Dr. Marx*s cliangc of policy and altered 
tactics was due to what were called the School Laws. The 
Weimar Constitution had not made clear what type of school 
should predominate in the Republic, The dispute was centred 
on the issue whether the Church, be it Protestant or Catholic, 
should have the main say in educational matters, or whether 
the State, disregarding the Church, should give a Secular. 
Liberal education. 


In pursuance of their aims the German Catholics, begin- 
ning with the German Hierarchy, advocated that the schools 
should be supervised by the clcrCT, and that the “confessional 
school’^ should be aclopted; tms, to the detriment of the 
secular schools, TJie German episcopate in particular was very 
militant in its demands— a militancy wmeh was increased 
by the encouragement gjiven it by Cardinal Pacelli, Papal 
Nuncio, who had been in Berlin since 1920, 

The desire of the Catholic Church to have Catholic schools, 
in order to educate German Catholics, was natural, and it 
would not have become a great national political issue if it 
had confined itself to the raig^ous sphere, But it did not do 
this. The religious issues were transformed into political 
issues, and vice versa. The Catholic Church, seeing mat she 
could not obtain her aims by mobilizing her hierarchical 
^emnery, put pressure on her polidcal instrument, the 
athohe Party. The Party took up the cause of the Catholic 
Church and approached the German National Party, who 
were very ^mmodatine on die school problem. Meanwhile, 
the heavy hand of the Wean pressed on the sodal internal 
PMty. The fMult of thw wa, that the 
^ hadctship terati to safle the political social opposition 
Ae Pa^itself. attempted to^^^ken 

LLI.^1* S— between the Catholic Party and the 

was co'ncludS! 


between Catholic and Nationalist 


was a 
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pact of mutual guarantees. The NaticnaHsts prised school 
laws which would have introduced conf^donal schools 
under the supervision of the churches; and the Catholics 
pFomised to support industrial subsidies^ postwar imfwrc 
dutieS) and to vote, significantly enough, in mour of cutdng 
down social expenditure. Twice an agreeinent on these lines 
was concluded, but in both cases the agreement broke down. 
The first School Bill of 1925 did not coxnc before the Reich- 
Stan at all, and that of 1927 caused a most violent dispute 
wimin the coalition itself. The Pany of Stresemann, in the 
end, caused it to be rejected. Both disputants wanted to have 
complete control of die education and formation of youth. It 
was the same dispute v^liidi, later, broke out between Hitler 
and the Catholic Church. 

The School Bill was the cause of the breakdown of the 
coalition, which finally occurred in the spring of 1938. In 
May there were elections which lesultea in a sensational 
swine to die Left— -actually the biggest since 1918. The result 
was mat in the Reichstag the Sbd» Democratic Party had the 
stron^st parliamentary groups in the House. 

Besides this swing-over of the German masses to the Social 
Democrats, another shock to the Catholic Church was that 
the Catholic Party was among those who lost adherents. But 
a ^cater shock was to come. Odier parties, especially the 
Social D^ocrats, had broken into the Catholic electorate, 
taking widi them numerous votes. This was a thing which 
the Catholic Church and the Centre Party had thought would 
never happen; previously, it nwer had happened. The dis- 
covery greatly alarmed the Vatican authorities as well as the 
leader of the German Catholic Party. In the Vatican the de- 
cision about the Centre Party, which had been hesitatingly 
postponed, bepn to take sbap; and the Centre Party, hoping 
to regain its lost ground, leit the Nationalists and returned 
pwitendy to the coalition widi the Social Democrats. 
The Social Democrat, Hermann Mueller, became Reich 
Chancellor. 

That was in 1928. Anyone would have prophesied that Ger- 
many was going to have a Socialist rule at last, and so embark 
on co-operation with the other Eur^ean nations. But the 
promise of this was not borne out In 1939, id spite of all 
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appearances, three men were in the key commands^ of the 
strategic position of the German Republic. The combination, 
Hindcnburg^Grocncr-Schlcicher, were worWng behind the 
scenes with the intention of liquidating the Republic. It is 
interesting to rctnenibcr that they were the last Army Com- 
mand of Uic Kaiser at the time ot the Armistice negotiated in 
1918. They began to intrigue in the military and, above all, in 
the political field, meaning to do away widi the "irksome 
intermediate Reich,** as they looked upon the German 
Republic, and this was only a preliminary to other important 
moves. 

In 1929 Hindenburg, pressed by his friends, be^n a more 
active reactionary policy in the Reich. As soon as the nerada- 
tions which were then being conducted were concluded, his 
first move was to dismiss the Social Democradc Chancdlor, 
Mueller, and his Foreign Minister Stresemann. The General 
was already planning to abolish the principle that the Reich 
Chancellor must have the support of Parliament. A man 
should be put in his place who would have the "confidence of 
the Army.** It was agreed that such a man should rule through 
' Article 48 of the Weimar Constitudon, which gave dictatorial 
powers; and if Parliament protested, it would be dissolved. ' 

The conspirators discussed which party offered possibilities 
for their support toward the final liquidation of the Republic; 
and which man would be suitable for the preliminary steps to 
the creation of a dictatorship that would eventually prepare 
the path for a real one. The Centre Party was the choice; and 
one of its leaders, the devout CathoKc Dr. Bruening, was the 
candidate who should rule, not with the consent of the Parlia- 
ment, but by grace of the Reichswehr. The Chancellorship was 
offered to Dr. Bruening under the condition that, if he accepted 
with those aims in view, he should rule by means of Article 48, 
and on the instructions of the Reichswehr.* 

There was a man in Germany who, alfoough not a German, 
knew how to shape the German political scene better 

* yfw Cadiolic Deputy, Bruening, had been in dose relationship with the 
lilegali German gnnips which sprang up after the war: ever Mtice xQxo." 
In this way the conspi^ against the German RepuWic came into bHog. 
and in this i^pany the prominent leader of the Catholic trade union, 
^ oirk.1t became an active member as early as the autumn 

19x8” (Wheder^Bennet}. 
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many German leaders; that man was Eugenio Pacelli, the 
Papal Representative, The Cardinal came from a noble Roman 
family, belonged to the College of Nobles in Rome, was a 
follower of a former Secretary of State, Merry Pel Val, the 
man who condemned the American Y.M.C.A., and used his 
authority to play the part of a modern Inquisitor, 

Pacelli had been in Germany since 1920, Hrst in Munich and 
dien in Berlin. On behalf of the Pope, in X917, he had taken 
part in the negotiations for a compromised peace between 
Germany and the Allies — an attempt which ended in failure. 
He had been constantly in Germany ever since and followed 
German politics closely, especially the politics of tlie Catholic 
parties; the Bavarian People's Party and the Centre Party. 
No Catholic leader of cither party took a single step of impor- 
tance without first consulting the Vatican dirouga Cardinal 
Pacelli. And as Cardinal Pacelli was the right arm of the Pope, 
many important decisions rested with him. 

When Eacclli fint arrived in Germany os Papal Nuncio, he 
created a mild sensation when, contrary to expectation, he 
began to cO’Opcrate with Erzberger. There were difFcrcnt 
opinions about this, as the views of the Cardinal were fairly 
well known. Some held that he was in sympathy with the Left 
wing of Cadiolicism; others, that he tried to curb and restrain 
as much as possible the Socialist tendency of the Catholic 
leader. The latter view seemed to have been confirmed when, 
after the assassination of Krzberger, he treated liis successor. 
Dr. Wirth, with meat coolness, But when Dr. Marx took the 
leadership of tlic Party, Pacelli sided openly widi the Right- 
wing Catholic group. 

The Cardinal and the new leader of the Centre Party 
became intimate, arid Dr. Marx never made a move without 
consulting Pacelli, who, in fact, practically directed the policy 
of the Catholic Party for several years during tliat period. It 
was he who first conceived, and tnen inspired and ptoitiotod, 
the coalition of the Centre Parly witli the German National 
Party, which move was so full of most serious consequences for 
the whole of Germany.* 

What were the reasons which caused die Cardinal to steer 

^ Cardinal Pacelli concluded his nvisuon as Nuncio on December 12, 1929. 
In 1930 he WAS appointed Secretary of State by Pope Pius XI. 
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a powerful political party in one certain direction instead of 
another; and what induced him to makc an dliancc with the 
most nationalist, authoritarian, anti^democratic, and would-be 
creator of a German dictatorship, the German National Partj^? 

The answer lies in what has prompted all Catholic politi- 
cians; the interests of die Catholic Churcli as a religious insti* 
tution. Setting aside the dislike of the Catholic Church for 
Socialism, etc*, there was an immediate goal which the Vatican 
aimed at: it wanted to introduce the formal establishment of 
the confessional school into the German educational system. 
That they wanted above all; and it would have been possible 
if Germany and the Vatican had reached a mutual agreement 
for a fevourable Concordat. 

But the Concordat was never signed; nor was the School 
Bill ever to come into effect. Nevertheless, Cardinal Facclli did 
well for the Catholic Church, as the Kepublic opened her 
coders to the Chuicli, and the subsidies of the German State to 
the Catholic Church increased from 148,000,000 marks, in 
1905, to 163,000,000 mark^ in 1928. 

Cardinal Pacclli’s opinion on how to deal with the great 
set-back at the election of 1928 grew in weight at the Vaucan, 
where he was known to be as kun as the Pope in his plan to 
sacrifice the old-fashioned political Catholicism. The Vatican 
had already started on that road, although after the war there 
had been much hesitation over the fate or the German Catholic 
parties, as they had prorved an invaluable weapon even during 
the years immediatriy following the First World War, and S 
seeti^ as if they might still be of great service Co Ac Church. 
But actually Ais was not borne out. The CaAolic Party was no 
longer able to cx«t the great influence it had exerted in Ac 
without allying itself vriA some oAer party— at times, 
even wiA its enemies. This was largely due to Ae framework 
of Ac Kepubllci It allowed too much lAerty to Ae political 
groups, whiA increased Ae economic deterioration of Ger- 
many as Ac masses were radically inclined on social matters, 
^so, Ac loss of thousanA of Catoolic members of Ae Centre 
had left {^itical CaAolicism for oAer movements 
and in w main hadf joined Ac ranks of Ae Social Democrats, 
caused the Vatican great concern. 

All Ais had been considered for several years, but Ae Aock 
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c&m« ^hcn th<i loss suffered by political Catliolicism in the 
spring of 1928 was known.^ Almost half a million voters had 
turned their backs on political Catholicism. It was the worst 
electoral defeat ever suffered in the history of the Centre Party. 
Although the. loss was proportionally enormous, the serious- 
ness of the matter was even more alarming to the VaUcan, as 
tliat loss was the culmination of a ^sistent decline in the 
strengtli of political Catholicism in Germany. Had tiffs con- 
tinue to decline at such a pace it would have been a matter 
of but a few years before the Party would have become a 
nonentity in the political life of the nation, and the ‘*rcd, 
secular enemies of the Cliurch would have prevailed.” 

The Vatican had kept a close watch on tiffs decline, and 
after die defeat of 1928 the statistician of the Centre Party was 
asked to draw up a table showing the losses of the Party since 
its foundation. The report was sent to Rome by Pacelli. Its 
publication was forbidden, and only the Iffg^ officials of die 
Party, and the Vatican, had knowledge of it. According to this 
report the percentage of all male Catholic voters who cast their 
vote for the Catholic Centre Party was the following; — 


i-'ercentQge 

1875 .... 85 

1907 . • . . 

tpM • ■ . . 53 

19^9 • ... 48 

1928 .... 39 

This tendency of a persistent decline was the more serious 
as there was a jprospect of the Josses continuing to increase 
disproporuonately, and with increasing speed, as the Catholic 
workers were more and more accepting Socialist doctrines, 
cspeoally after the alliance of the Centre Party with the 

whereas the Catholic 
LL NaSas intelhgcntria were going over to the 

German Catholicism for more 
generations was ceasing to become an effective 
instrument. Som^mg more drastic and effective had 
to replace it. A new path had to be followed; new poJicy 

to p^ww^^^ encouraged; new men had to be helped 
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After the defeat of 1928 the most reactionary elci^ents of 
tlie Catholic Party became all-powerful. The Left wing ceased 
to count so far as the direction of the Party was concerned; 
and that was explained by the fact that the Party became an 
instrument of the Nuncio Pacelli, The clerical dements were 
supreme. The mouthpiece of the Right wing of the Centre 
Party was Dr. Ludwig Kaas, Professor of Eccwsiasrical Law at 
the University of Bonn, and Papal Prelate. He had specialized 
in fordjgn politics; he was the speaker of the Centre Party 
groups in the Reichstag on foreign affairs and went with the 
Cjcrman delegation to &ncva. 

pr. Kaas’s chief demands were for "a more active foreign 
policy.” He was highly critical of Stresemann's foreign policy, 
and was against the attempts to carry out German aims by 
patient negotiations. This is noteworthy, for, at die time he 
was advocating this more active policy, two other men, the 
leaders of two parties, were advocating exactly die same thing; 
Hindenburg, the leader of the German National Party, and 
Hitler, the leader of the Nazi Party, were in agreement with 
Prelate Kaas. 


It is of interest to note, further, that Dr. Kaas, after the 
First World War, was a fervent leader of a separatist move- 
which was largely sponsored by Catholics, in the Rliinc- 
land. On Marcli 10, 1919, he was so certain he would succeed 
in creating a Catholic State that he telegraphed to Cologne: 

Gcccttngs to the Rhenish Republic.” It should not be for- 
gotten that he was a close friend of Dr. Sdlpel, the man who 

was planning the creation of a Catholic Empire in Central 
Europe, ^ 

Dr. Kaas’s influence in the Parw was much strengthened 
by me fact that he was an intimate friend of the Papal Nuncio 
in Berlin, Cardinal Pacelli. Pacclli and Dr. Kaas, on several 
occasions, SMnt holidays together in Switzerland; and the 

o * regarded as die reflection of the 

Nuncio. The friendship with Dr. Kaas was 
SI rL* Igcat incentives for the steady strides to the Right of 

il' f «««>r encouraged Catholiafm in 
Germany to adopt national acUvisra wholeheartedly. This is 

occasions immediately 
alter the First World War, the Vatican had refused to grant 
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its support for similar demands from the Centre Party. The 
Vatican began to give its support to the Nationalist Party from 
the year 1924 iintu 1928, and, from 1928, all its support until 

1933* 

This should not be overlooked, as during tliat period the 
Vatican was shaping and giving concrete form to its new policy 
in the world. Its various activities were all aimed at curbing 
democracy and Socialism in tlie various countries; and these 
activities took shape and were carried out by the different 
instruments of political Catholidsm in Europe. It is worth 
noting a few of these forms, which, although varying in 
cliaracter, were all aiming at the same goal. In Bavaria and 
Hungary, political Catholicism was legitimist; in Belgium and 
Austria, reactionary; in Portugal, Spam, and Poland, militarist 
and Fascist. But all had one international framework, whicli 
was anti'Communisrn as sponsored by the Vatican. 

In Germany, political Catholicism had to play no mean part 
in this international framework; but it was necessary to wait 
and create favourable circumstances in which to bring about 
the nccessa^ alterations in German policy. The Vatican steered 
the Centre Party to the Bight between ihe years 1924 and 1928; 
and steered it to dictatorship between 1928 and 1933. 

The German Cadiolics came more and more under tlie in- 
fluence of the clergy, often in conflict with the Centre Party, 
and that was done through the creation of Catholic Action. 
At the same time the Catholic intelligentsia, which was already 
very antagonistic to Soviet Kussia, was made more so by the 
dirrct encouragement of the Vatican. At the Vatican, and 
amidst the German Catholics, it became clear that, besides 
their common enmity against Communist Russia, there was 
another great goal before them, and that was the restoration of 
the Russian Cmurch into the bosom of the Catholic Church 
(sec chapter on Russia and the Vatican). 

This odium and this aggressive attitude toward Soviet 
Russia met and mingled with alt those other elements in 
Germany which entertained the same hostility toward that 
country: Prussian Junkers, Pan-Germans, Nazis, and the like. 
On tins particular subject these groups were on common 
ground with the various leaders of political Catholicism, like 
Dr. Kaas, Chancellor Bruening, von Papen, etc. 
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But aot all Catholic elements were in favotir of this crusade. 
There were several which, for purely political reasons, were 
against it, After the defeat of the Centre mty there was violent 
controversy inside the Party itself concerning tlie future line to 
l)c adopted in social matters and in foreign policy; but, with 
Dr. Kaas and the Papal Nuncio in continual close touch, the 
clerical clement won, and in December 1928 Dr. Kaas became 
the leader of the Centre Party, 

That was the turning-point. The Centre Party from now on 
was completely in the hands of the Vatican, The rank and file 
continued in me belief that things were as before except that 
the Party was pursuing a more reactionary and nationalist 
policy; but in reality die Centre Party was being used for one 
purpose, and that was to destroy German democracy, German 
Socialism, and to create a dictatorship which should fight Com- 
munism and guarantee the interest of the Church in that 
country. 

Events began to take concrete form; the Vatican plan be^n 
to woiic in me realm of German politics. Exactly a year had 
Mssed . after Dr. Kaas's election when Dr. Bruenmg, the 
lervent Catholic Deputy, was elected chairman of the parlia- 
mentary jgroup of the Centre Party, and the plot by the 
Nationalist and Centre Parties began to unfold itselt 
At the New Year's reception in the palace of the Eeich 
President, in 1930, Hindenburg was to sec, for the first time, 
the man who been recommended to him by the plotters — 
the most devout Dr. Bruening. They said ^at he would be the 
man who would rid them of democracy, who would render 
Parliament obsolete, and who would rule as a dictator witii 
Article 48. 

Hindenburg and Dr. Bruening discussed plans, Binding 
raising sever^ objections to getting rid of d^ocracy mo 
hutily. In the end he accepted. Hindenburg repeated another 
of his acts— a replica of that enacted with Erzberger several 
yevs previously. 'Suddenly Hindenburg began to weep, those 
fedle tears of old .age; and with tiiat historic gesture which 
Mgan^ and ended so many of his relationships, he clasped 
Bruening $ hand in botii his own, 'So many havp forsaken me; 
give me your word that now, at the end of my life, you will 
not desert me’ * (Whceler-Bcnnct). 
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Bnicniag accepted* Or March 27, 1930, the Social IPctttOcrat 
Mueller rcsiguca from dxc Reich Chatic(dlorshi|>* The follow- 
ing day Bruening was charged with the formanoix of the new 
cSjmct. On March 31 Hindenburg appointed Bruening Reich 
Chancellor, by the grace of the old General and backed by the 
German Army. 

April 1, 1930, was an historical date for Germany. The new 
Chancellor made his first appearance in the Reidistag. Tt^ 
parliamentary regime in Germany had ended and the authori- 
tarian r(fgime had begun. **My C^inet has been formed with 
a view to concluding in the shortest possible time the tasks 
generally considered necessary, in the interest of the Reich. It 
will be me final attempt to carry them on with the assistance of 
the Reichstag/* said Bruening. This meant that the new Chan- 
cellor did not appeal for support, but threatened Parliament 
with dissolution if that support was not forthcoming. The 
Reichst^ had not heard such words since the days of Bi^ 
march. The new Cabinet presented itself as **Thc Government 
of front-line soldiers," and from then it was very important, in 
the political field in Germany, whether a man had served in 
tlie front-line trench or not; and when, where, and for how 
long. 

The Hindcnburg-Groener-Schleicher plan was at last 
actively at work. Bruening had begun to carry on its mission. 
He presented the Reichstag with a finance programme which 
was to be an excuse for him to deal with Parliament sum- 
marily. Knowledge of this in detail is unimportant; but it pro- 
vided for increased military expenditure, notwithstanding Ac 
fact that the State was in a bad financial condition, and it 
advocated a poll tax which became known as the “Nigger 
*Pax. 


The Reichstag, after having attempted to come to some 
agreement with Bruening, rejected several points of the pro- 
gramme. This is what Bruening and his companions had 
counted on. That same evening Bruening decided to put the 
rejected points into force by an°*Emcrgency Decree” issu^ hy 
the Reich President. The Emergency Decree was made possible 
by^ Article 48 of the Weimar Constitution. This Ardcfc per-, 
mitted the Reich President, "in the event of considerable di^ 
turbance to public order and security, or danger to public order 
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or security,” to invest himself with certain dictatorial powers, 
including the right to issue laws by the so-called "Emergency 
Decree.**^ The text of Article 48 made it vwy clear that the 
Emergency Decree was to be used only in ease of grave 
internal unrest and tumult on a dangerous scale, factors which 
at that time, with Bruening, did not exist. 

Two days after Bruening had issued his first “Emer^cy 
Decree," Parliament asked for its withdrawal. Bruening s 
answer was to dissolve the Reiclista^. New elections were hdd 
during the following autumn. And in the elections of Septem- 
ber 1930 the shadow of Hitler appeared menacingly on the 
New Reichstag. One hundred and seven Nazi Deputies entered 
the House, 

Men and events played into the hands of the parliamenta^ 
dictator. The Social Democrats, who had 142 seats in Parlia- 
ment and who were now the strongest group in the Reichstag, 
began a policy of "toleration” toward Bruening, "lest worse 
bctall," They were afraid of Hidcf. It was a suicidal policy. 
The economic crisis did the rest. Bruening's economic policy, 
in the opinion of many, was disastrous. Wages were reduced 
between 2^ and 30 per cent., whereas reduction in cost of 
living, which had been promised, was only 10 per cent.; and 
while all servants of the State had their wages cut, it Is signifi- 
cant that one section, the officers of the Rcichswehr, was not 
touched. 

When Bruening was made Chancellor there were 2,000,000 
unemployed in Germanyj when he left, there were 6,000,000, 
and a financial collapse was made worse by a self-imposed 
economic blockade I Had it not been for tnis poll deaf and 
economic chaos there were many Germans who would not 
have been influenced by Hitler, who was one of those who 
welcomed these conditions ioyWIy. As the debacle gather^ 
impetus tlic rank and file of his Party increased, and there is 
no doubt but that Hitler’s promise of recovery, and the pros- 
pects he held out of a bnghtcr future, brought him man y 
unsuspecting adherents. 

Bnicning had several plans of an ewnomic and political 
nature, by which he hoped to avoid paying reparations and at 
the same time arm the German Army. 

In the spring of 193a Bruening dc^red that, as Germany 
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had completely disarmed, "she had the legal and moral right'’ 
to demand the disarmament of all other countries. Wliilc he 
was speaking to the world in this way the Catholic Bnieiiing 
went on with Ac secret arming of Germany. During liis Clian- 
cellorship there were several incidents bearing on mis, one of 
the most outstanding beit^ that connectea with Carl von 
Ossietzky, a Nobel Peace Prize winner, who was tried and 
convicted for revealing Ae military activities behind Ac facade 
of civil aviation in Germany. He was sentenced to a number 
of years* imprisonment, charged wiA “Ae betrayal of military 
secrets.” 

Bruening and his Defence Minister worked hand in hand 
on Germany's secret armaments, which, under Bruening, 
'began to develop at full speed. He and his military friends 
gave particular attention to Ae air arm. Germany's illegal 
Hghter and bomber formations were ampliiicd and strengA- 
ened, and substantial subsidies were paid to aeroplane manu> 
facturing firms, suA as Junkers and Heinkels. /Aeady there 
were In existence no fewer than forty-four illegal training 
sAools for military Hying. Plans, studied to the minutest 
details, were ready for Ac bombardment of Ae Maginot 
Line, as well as for Paris and London. The leader of Ae 
“Air Department,” under Bruening, was Captain Brande- 
burg— Ae man who later led Ae Luftwaffe when London was 
bombed. 

Meanwhile, Bruening, “Ae Hunger Chancellor,” as Ac 
German masses called him, was busy in Ae political field in 
connection wiA Ac rising Nazi L^der. He did not see in 
Hitla* an enemy; on Ae contrary, he saw in him an ally who, 
in his lust for power and as a rivRl dictator, would help to get 
rid of democracy, to arm Germany, and to fight BolAevism. 

Almost immediately after Ae eleefton of 1930 Goering had 
long and sepet negotiadons wiA Minister Treviranus; and, at 
Ae same time, RoAm, Ae Aicf of Hitler's S.A., was re- 
ceived by General von SchleiAcr. They discussed the Army, 
regular and irregular, and agreed, as was later Ascloscd, to 
.alter certain features of Ae Nazi civil Army. 

After Aese preliminaries Ac two leaders met again in 
October 1930. What was discussed has never been known in 
its entirety, but information leaked out whiA gave rise to the 
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report that Brucning and Hitler had readied an agreement to 
share the i^ovcrnmcnt, and diat Brucning woula take Nazi 
Ministers into his Cabinet. However, the agreement broke 
down over the number o£ such Ministers to be given oB^ce. 

Both Hitler and Bruening denied that they had ever made 
sudi arrangements; but upon one occasion, when Bruening 
was holding a meeting of Catholics, he was interrupted by a 
gang of Nazis. He threatened to make disagreeable revela- 
tions about what Hitler had confided to him of his plans if 
they continued to interfere with the Catholic meetings. The 
Nazis replied tliat they, too, could make sensational dis- 
closures about what Bruening had told Hider, Both, knowing 
theinseLvcs to be compromised, saw that there was no more 
friction to cause disclosures about tlie himous first meeting, 

A year passed before the two leaders restarted their nego- 
tiations, in September 1931. This time Brucning publicly 
thanked Hider and his supporters for "the courtesy wim 
which, despite all criticism, they treated my person.” 

Hindenburg’s term of office was expiring, and Bruening 
needed assistance for Hindenburg’s re-elecdon as Rd<i Pres£ 
dent, which he wished to secure through the Reichstag, and 
not through public election — a plan that was wholly uncom 
sdtudonal. This plan gave Hider a key position, as, without 
his Party, such a plan could not be carried out, Hider having 
105 scau in die Reichstag. Bruening knew what Hider’s pro- 
gramme would be if he came into power. Also he knew his 
secret plans: apart from which diere came to light the 
notorious Boxhcim document, which contained detafis for a 
policy of tenor ona the Nazis were in power. 

TJiat the Bruening Cabinet was behind Hider was evident 
at the end of 193I) when a high Prussian official, a Democrat, 
saw the Minister of die Interior, Grocner, and asked for sup- 

S!“ ‘>y ? Iwder of the Nazi S.A. agaiMt 
fttler. Uc opinion of Hitler held by the Government was 
shown plainly m Gmeners answer: “Hitler is a man in 
favour of legality, who has promised to respect the Consdiu- 

who arc all 

firebrands. This, to the astonidimeut of the interviewer. The 
Minister added; Hitler will certainly keep his word ” In 
order to lend additional weight, he said 44^*; m 
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only his personal opinion, but the opinion of Bruening, the 
Chandler, who entirely Aarcd his view on the subject. 

But before trying to come to an agreement with Hitler, 
Bruening made several preliminary moves. He not only held 
Hitler in favour, but he spoke well of him and refused to 
take any steps against him, and in every way tried to smooth 
the path for him. He arranged that Hitler should at last meet 
Hindenburg, as others had arranged for his own first meet- 
ing with the old Field-Maidial', and, in addition, he asked 
the great Catholic industrialist Thyssen, one of the most 
generous financial friends of Hitler, to ur^ him to make a 
good impression on the President; for, should Hindenburg 
take a personal dislike to him, Hitler’s chances of ofHce 
would be lessened. He asked Thyssen to tell Hitler to be very 
moderate in speaking of his plans with the Reich President. 

The meeting with the Field-Marshal took place, and Bruen- 
ii^ and Hit&r at last reached an aj^ement. Bruening 
oftored to resign within the space of twdve months in order 
to give way to a Cabinet where the key positions would be in 
the hands of the Nazis, and in return Hitler was to support 
the election of Hindenburg as Reich President, and open 
negotiations with the Vatican for a Concordat. 

Bruening’s reason for postponing his resignation for a year 
satisfied Hitler, who accepted the offer. Bruening’s argument 
was that if the Nazis were in die Government the Powers at 
Geneva would not make concessions to Germany; and Bnien- 
ing hoped at least to obtain from them the complete aboli- 
tion of reparation payments. With this he persuaded Hitler 
to be patient. 

After the meeting, Hitler dedared that he had been “deeply 
impressed" by Bruening. But, in addition to having been un- 
pressed by Bmening’s plan to deceive the Allies, flieie were 
the military plans put forward and the enormous armament 
programme as conceived by Catholic Bruening. This was 
testified to later ^ the Nazi General von Epp, who declared 
that it was the "Reich Chancellor’s rearmament plans whicli 
had really decided Hitler." 

Bruening kept Dr. Kaas minutely informed of all his 
moves with Hitler, Dr. Knas’s task ^ng that of faithfully 
reporting to the Pope tlte progress of the transactions. The 

C.C.*— 7 
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Vatican asked Bruening to make sure that, if Hitler was to be 
jiart of the new Government, the Nazis would not be hostile 
to "the true religion." But, for the second time, nothing came 
of all these negotiations. At the most important interview 
with Hitler, in January 1932, and to which Bruening took 
with him von Groener and von Schleicher, Hitler appeared, 
accompanied by his S.A> chief Roehm, who was (he leader of 
the most in transient Nazis, Bruening’s offer, to his con- 
stcrnatioji, was rejected; also by die National German Party. 

Seeing that collaboration witn the Right-wing party of the 
extreme Right had failed, Bruening turned to the parties of 
the Left without any hesitation. He succeeded in convincing 
the Social Democrats, who elected Hindenburg by forming a 
Republican block against die parties of tlie Right. He pul 
forward a slogan vdiich would appeal to die Left; "Etect 
Hindenburg and defeat Hitler 1" The Social Democrats once 
more gave their millions of votes for the election of Hinden- 
burg and defeatai die plan of the Natiorud Party and of Hitler. 

But the election dial took place during the same year gave 
such a shock to die Vatican that die Pope and CarcBnal 
Pacclli definitely decided to support the new political force 
which alone could prevent Germany from going Left. The 
old Catholic Party had definitely had its day. Only drastic 
measures could stem the Red tide; that is, only Nazism. The 
poll caused Pacdlt and the Pope to decide to put in their 
weight with Hider. Out of a total vote of 35,148,470, die 
Nazi Party polled n, 737 > 39 i. the Catholic Party 5,326,583, 
and the Socialists and Communists 13,233,292. 

The arch-enemies of the Cadiolic Church were making 
tremendous progress in Germany. If they were allowed to so 
on unchecked, and unless an iron hand assumed power and 
Stopped them, it would be too late. And who could do that 
tettM than Hitler? From that moment, and behind the scenes, 
wi 4 one main goal of influendng the 
I ^ 8? Ungrateful for the 

was no sooner elected than 
k lutnrf sharply against it and pursued the most reacdor^y 

Meanwhile, Bruening was trying to destroy the Republic 
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and restore the German Monarchy. He was always in com- 
plete accord with the Church’s hostility to anv form of 
popular government or republican regime, and wioi it in wp- 
port of monarchies and authoritarian government. This spirit, 
with which he was so thoroughly imbued, was heightenwi by 
his nationalistic outlook. While Reich Chancellor of a Re> 
public, he was working for its ovcrdirow. He had taken die 
Constitutional oath, and the Republican Constitution began 
solemnly ; **Thc German Reich is a Republic. Political power 
proceeds irom the people,” Bruening liad sworn that he 
would uphold and defend such principles. But Bruening did 
not think himself bound to the Republic. He was influenced 
by three great modvesi his conscience as a Catholic, which 
bade him restore the authority of the Monarcliy, for “authority 
does not derive from the people,” as the Catholic Church has 
expressed repeatedly (see Chapter VI); and to this was added 
his strong nationalistic feelings and fear of the Reds, whose 
power he wanted to check. 

Bruening had long conversations with Hindenburg, wdth 
the leaders of the h^donal and Nazi Pardes, and with 
Crown Prince. Hindenburg was to be elected Reich Regent 
for life by a two-thirds majority of the Reichstag, which 
would have been obtained within a coalition of the Right- 
wing parties; and after his death, the second son of the 
former Crown Prince was to be proclaimed Kaiser. 

The Vatican was kept well informed even before Bruening 
had taken active steps to put this plan into exeaition. Car- 
dinal Facelli had left Germany, but he was still the main 
authority on German political a^airs. He had given plan 
his blessing, and the Vatican was in favour of it. The one 
condition mat the Vatican imposed upon Bruening and his 
companions was that it should not be compromised or in- 
volved openly in the plot in view of the international compli- 
cations to which it would give rise. Once the Monarchy was 
restored, the Catholic Church would give all licc support 
through its clergy, Catholics, and Centre Party. Bruening and 
the other conspirators agreed. Outwardly, the procedure for 
the execution of the plan was not to come eitlier from Bruen- 
ing or the Catholic Party, or from anybody connected with 
the Vatican. 
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Once more the whole scheme was abortive. This time 
owing to Ac opposidon of Hindenburg himself, who could 
not harmonize his still existing loyalty to his old Kaiser with 
the plan. But one result was achieved by Bruening while in 
power. Under his deliberate guidance, generals, big indus- 
trialists, Junkers, and extreme Nationalists were put mto key 
positions. The military machine had reconquered Germany 
and become dominant'-chiefly due to the moves of the 
Centre Party and, above all, to those of Bruening. 

It has often been said that Bruening envisaged the restora- 
tion of the Monarchy in order to prevent Hitler from coming 
into power, but die facts do not bear out tliis contention. 
Bruening's orijginai plan, to which Hitler and Hugenberg, 
the Ica^ of the Nation^t Party, subscribed, and were ready 
to give thdr support, was: first, to destroy the Republic; 
secondly, to restore Monarchy; and thirdly, to form a 
Government entirely composed of Fascist ana scmi-Fascist 
parties, which were the Nationalist, the Nazis, and the Centre 
Krty. In order to acliteve this last part of their programme 
Bruening promised Hindenburg, as well as Hitler and Hugen- 
berg, that, once the first two goals were reached, he, Bruening, 
would resign and make way For Hugenberg and Hitler. 

The Pope and Cardinal Pacelli were not only kept in- 
formed, but, for the vdtimate plan which was to follow the 
restoration of the Monarchy, they wanted an assurance that a 
really strong Government which "would not leave room for 
the &)cial Democrats” should rule the new Germany, dways 
under die conditions that enough guarantees riiould be given 
for the safeguarding of the Church’s interests. These pour^ 
friers were carried out at this stage, chiefly through Dr. 
Kaas and the Papal Chamberlain, von Papen. 

Here arc the textual words of Bruening regardinff his plans, 
spoken to Hindenburg: — 

1 ^vtt my word that as soon as it has reached the point when the 
transition from the Republic to the Monarchy is assured, I will 
and dien you can form a Cabinet entirely from the parties 
of the Right [Nabonalist, Nazis, etc.]. 

In addition to this, Bruening had another project in mind. 
This was, to turn the Social Democrats out of ofnee in Prussia. 
Such a project had already taken shape before he asked their 
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Partj to support his plan to rc-clcct Hindenburg, who was 
nominated on April lo, 1932, and elected chiefly by the votes 
of the Social Democrats. 

For several weeks the detailed plans were in the desk of 
Hindenburg, After the overthrow of Social Democracy in 
Prussia the attempt was made to form a strong Government of 
Catholics and Nazis. Mgr. Kaas was in continual touch with 
the Catholic leader, Gr^or Strasser, trying to come to a flnal 
agreement with Hitler. Fut Hitler changeahis mind at the last 
moment and the plan miscarried : he did not cooperate with 
Bruening because he knew that the Catholic Chancellor was 
politically dead. In fact, on May 30, 1932, Bruening fell. 

Hindenburg dismissed Bruening on the advice of the 
generals and other forces which were working behind the 
scenes. They were plotting for the destruction of the Demo* 
cratic German Parliament and for the creation of a dictator- 
ship. The flest phase had been reached. The time was ripe for 
the second phase. 

The new Cabinet was formed by General von Schleicher, 
even before Bruening's dismissal. But at this point the plotters 
once more were divided among tlicmsclves. The generals 
wanted a man who should leave Uie door open to them at the 
first opportunity. That man had been chosen and had accepted. 
It was another Catholic, von Pjmea. But Mgr, Kaas, and 
through him the Vatican, wantco Hitler and Hugenberg to 
come into power. 

For a long time the Vatican had been negotiating with the 
intriguers, and when it was known that the cSiancellorship had 
been offered to von Papen, and tlmt it had been accepted, it 
instructed Mgr. Kaas, who was the leader of the Centre Party, 
to ask him to refuse it. This von Papen promised to do, and 
actually swore to Kaas that he would reject the offer. When, 
however, Hindenburg pressed him once more and von 
Papen accepted, Mgr. Kaas and tlie Vatican reproached 
him for having brmcen his promise, to which he gave a 
typical Jesuidcaf answer. The first time, he said, the President 
onered him the Chancellorship as a member of the Catholic 
Party, and in accordance wim his promise he refused; the 
second time the offer was made to him as a private individual, 
and he accepted. 
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Frant von Papen belonged to a Westphalian Catholic 
family j he was rich, and in spite of die disreputable character 
for wnich he was notorious, he had great influence in the inner 
counsels of the Catholic Party and at the Vatican. He was the 
owner of the main organ of German Catholicism. 

■ The new Oianceltor was heartily. suprorted by the great 
Catholic industrialists, the aristocracy, and high State officials, 
all of whom knew that his nommation was but a last step to 
that at whici they had bcen aiming for so long. In spite of the 
scthack suflered oy Prelate ICaas and Cardinal PaceliiiaKome, 
matters would have taken the right turn for them at the right 
time but for the rank and file of the Catholic Party, which was 
composed of workers. They turned against the leading figures 
of the Party, its policy, and the new Chancellor, with as much 
strong feeling as the Social Democrats, and, for a time, the 
leadership of the Party fell into their hands. This was allowed, 
as the fate of the Party was already sealed. 

The significance of the rise to ^wer of von Papen was not 
realized except for the few intriguers in Berlin, and the still 
fewer in the Vatican. It was the conflict of the two tendencies 
in the German CadioUc Party which ^vc the coup de grice to 
Bruening. Those who had sponsored me second course, headed 
by von Papen, had persuaded the various generals and their 
colleagues to 'Vorl^* on Hindenburg to dismiss Bruening 
from the Chancellorship. The two hostile camps within the 
high ranks of the leading German Catholics were divided on 
the issue whether definiray to abandon the Centre Party and 
allow ite extinction, as decided by the Pope, or whether to 
allow it to continue and take its share in an administration 
headed by Hitler. In such an administration, the Nazi, the 
Nationalist German Party, and the Centre Party were to be full 
partners. The alternative was to subscribe to me deaffi of the 
Centre Party and come to an agreement with Hitler about the 
interests of Catholicism and of the Church in Germany. 

The first group was headed by Bruening himself. He had 
upon more than one occasion let the Vatican know of his 
objection to the plan of the Pope to get rid of the Catholic 
Parly wmch, for two generations, had served Catholicism well, 
as the oldest, most powerful, and steady Catholic party in 
Europe. On several occasions he had promised to resign in 
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order to g^vc way to Hitler, provided die Centre Party should 
be allows to play its rdle. Even after his dismissal, Bruening 
informed Kass, and tlirou^i him the Vatican, that he would 
be ready to accept a post in the new Cabinet if Hitler were 
made Cnancellor. Like Hugenber^, the leader of the National' 
ists, Bruening was under the illusion that Hitler would work 
with them as equals. This policy, which had been condemned 
ever smee the great defeat of 1928, was not accepted, 
Kaas and die other Catholics who had accepted the Vatican’s 
decision were made to understand by Cardinal Pacelli that 
somediing had to be done before **unforeseen events could 
interfere with our plans." Kaas and his accomplices set in 
motion die necessary political machinery behind Hindenburg, 
and Bruening, who was already in disfavour widi the German 
masses and with the clique which had put him into power, was 
dismissed. 

The Chancellorship of von Papen was responsible for in- 
trigues of all kinds, which originated in Berlin, between the 
groups of generals and the lea&s of the various parties ; the 
Right, the Centre Party, Mgr. Kaas, von Papen, me Vatican, 
and Hitler. The Vatican, M^. Kaas, and von Papen himself 
worked hand in hand to see mat Hitler should get into power 
without any serious ^position. They were to prepare the way 
and ease the path of Hider to the Chancellorship. 

Von Papen was soon replaced by another CadioUc, General 
von Schleicher. But the General round himself in sympathy 
with the Socialists and threatened to expose transactions which 
would have embarrassed high Catholics and the Vatican; and, 
last but not least, the corruption of certain dealings in whicli 
Hindenburg and von Papen themselves were involved. It was 
then that von Papen persuaded the old President to make 
Hitler President. 

Later von Papen, during a lecture to a Catholic audience in 
Cologne, declared that : 'Trovidcnce destined me to render an 
essential service to the birth of the Government of the national 
regeneration” (November 12). At the beginning of January 
1933 von Papen met Hitler in the house of a Cologne banker 
and told him that the time had arrived when they should work 
together; the men and machinery that would put him into 
power were ready, and the Vatican would support him. In 
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return it was expected that, once in power, he. Hitler, would 
destroy the Communist and Socialist Parties as a preliminary 
and discuss a Concordat with the Catholic Church. Hitler 
promised. The two readied an agreement. Hitler would be- 
come Chancellor, and von Papen Deputy Chancellor. Von 
Papen tlien jKrsuaded Hindenhurg to ask Hitler to become 
Chancellor. On January 30, 1933, Hitler, a Catholic by birth, 
was made Chancellor of Germany. 



CHAPTER XI 


NAZISM, THE VATICAN, AND THE SECOND 
WORLD WAR 

Hitler and the Catholic Far»— The leader of the Csdiolic Party and 
hia support of Hitler — ^Hitler's shape of things to come — The 
Vatican^ respoosibilinr — Price of mutual support — The Concordat— 
TL\o Catholic Church and Nazi Germany after the signing of 
the Concordat— The Rhineland and the Catholic Chutch-^he 
real causes of the hosdlity of die Catholic Churdi to Nazism. 
The protestatioafi against Nazi Germany, due to the Church's 
self-interest. No promstations against Nozism as a political 
wstun — Quotations of the Pope and the Declaration of the 
German Hierardiy for support of the Nad rfghne— Why Hider 
was hostile to the Cadiolic Church — ^Domestic and foreim aims. 
The monks' trials— Antt-Bolshevik crusade — Second World Wao— 
1939 ; year of fate for Germany, die Vatican, and Europe— Berlin's 
secret message to the Pope— The Pope's knowledn 06 Hitler's 
plans— The Pope's co-oKration with rlitler. His enorts to spare 
Poland from war— The Pope's diree conditions to Hi der— Failure. 
Oudnreak of the Second world War— The Pope's efforts to avoid 
war in the West— The Vatican's contact with reactionary and 
Catholic elements in Franco — ^Ribbentrem's visit to the Vatican — 
The invawn of Norway — ^Hitler ana Mussolini meet at the 
Brenner Pass in preparation for the assault on the West— Improved 
relations between me Vadcan and Hldcr inude Nazi Germany— 
The Vatican's bdief in Nad Germany's victory — ^The Vatican's 
^en negotiations with Hitler to ensure cooperation of the Catholic 
Church in tha "European New Order" — new Concordat, to 
include Germany and conquered countries— The German 
Hierarchy's support of the "Great Fudircr” — German cardinals 
and bishops forecast final victory and ask Hitler for "a share 
in the internal reconstruction of a Greater Reich"— The great 
news— The holy crusade against "The Rising of the Steppes" — 
The Alliance between the Vatican and Hitler for the rocure 
"coordination of Soviet Russia”— The Catholic Church's in- 
citement against Soviet Russia-^uotatlons of Germon cardinals 
and bish^s— The Catholic Church sends lutp to Nad armies 
on the Russian Front Catholic Anti-Bolshevlk Legions— The 
Vatican's plan for tiie reorganization of the world in the "Nazi 
New Ordw" — Retreat of me Nad armies prompts the Pc^e to 
attempt peace negotiations — Allies* refusal — ^Roosevelt sends his 
personal representative, Myron Taylor, to the Vatican to assure 
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liie Pojw that Soviet Russia would be checked— llie Vatkan's 
nightmare— Uoosev^t sends anodier personal ambassador to the 
Vatican, Mgr, Speliinan's mission to Rome— The Vatican, Great 
Britain, ana Ac U,S,A, versus Soviet Russia— The Pope proposes 
to U,S.A. and Britain that Italian Fasdsm and G^inan Nazism 
should be preserved as a bulwark against Bolshevism — ^Thc first 
concrete triumph of d\c Vatican-Anglo-American new "shadow 
jinlicy"— The rail of Mussolini— Defeat Nazi Germany— The 
aftermath. 

When Hitler was made Reich Clianccllor it was the beginning 
of the end for German Catholicism. Not many days had 
by before he asked for an “Empowering Enactm^t” wnich 
would give him dictatorial powers within legal lines. As to 
obtain this it was necessary for him to have a two-thirds 
majority in the Reichstag, the success or the failure of his 
demanef depended upon whether or not the Catliolic Party 
voted for him. In orow to ingratiate himself with the Vatican 
and the highly placed Catholic leaders, Hitler, who had 
already secured the unconstitutional suppression of the Com- 
munist Party’s mandates, began negotiadons for the su^^t 
of the Centre Party. These negotiations started in the middle 
of March 193^. Bruening himself and Prelate Kaas conducted 
them personally, and inlormed the Vatican of their progress 
in every detail. 

Among other conditions exacted of Hitler by Bruening was 
that he ^ould give a written statement to the effect that the 
Empowering Act should not override the veto of the President. 

advis^ the Chancellor on what lines he should adopt in 
his Foreign policy, Prelate Kaas discussed and obtained 
the promise for which the Vadcan had worked so hard for so 
many years— that, at last, a Concordat should be concluded. 
Hitler promised that the Catholic Church should have a 
special position of privilege in the New R«ch if the Vatican 
would use its influence to secure him the vote of the Centre 
Party. The Vatican agreed, and Hitler made a further promise 
that in the inaugural declaration of his Government he would 
make a public declaration that would give e^ect to the 
promised privilege. 

On March 23, 1933, ^ Rcidistag met at the Kroll Opera 
House, in Berlin. In spite of a smaU Catholic opposition, the 
Catholic Party, led by Bruening and Kaas, voted for Hitler. 
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Tiiey W voted the death sentence of the German Parlkment 
and for the suicide of their Catholic Party. 

On May 17, 1933, Hitler sumaioned the Reichstag once 
more and obtained a resolution subscribed, not only by die 
Nazis, the German Nationalists, and the Catholics, but by the 
Social Democrats, to the effect that '^These representatives of 
the German people . . . place themselves unitedly behind the 
Government.” 

Meanwhile, von Papen had begun negotiations in Rome for 
the signing of a Concordat between Hiuer and the Holy Sec. 
The time had been well chosen for negotiations— April, May, 
and June 1933. Besides von Papen, another leader of the 
Cafoolic Party who liad accepted the view of the Vatican on 
political Catholicism in Germany went to Rome, where ways 
and means were discussed by wnich to carry out the Vatican 
sentence with^ as little shock as possible to the German 
Catholics.* During liis stay in Rome, Prelate Kaas, in a public 
declaration, described Hitler as *'the bearer of high ideals who 
will do all that is necessary to save the nation from catas- 
trophe” 

Hitler himself, seeing the Vatican on his side, kept his 
promise about the Concordat, and stated on March 23, 1933: 
”Ju5t as we see in Christianity the unshaken foundation of ^e 
moral life, $0 it is our duty to cultivate friendly relations with 
the Holy See and to develop them” {Universe, March 31, 1933). 

By this time the Vatican wholeheartedly favoured tlie Nazis. 
The Pope sent orders to the German bishops, who were 
assembled at Fulda, tliat diey were to instruct their clergy 
to support Hitler. The impartial Annual Register has already 
been quoted, in which it stated that “the gigantic swing-over 
of the Catholic middle class in West and South Germany to 
the Nazi Party broke the power of the old middle-dass 
Catholic Parties” (1933, page 169). A glance at the electoral 
statistics will show that the Catholic (plus the Jewish) vote did 
not decrease; but there were 000,000 new voters. Many 
Catholics had hesitated, hating the Jews and the Socialists, but 
not daring to vote for the Na^. But the order came from 
Rome that hostility to the Nazis must cease.^ 

^ This, according to the Cadudic Rguue Je Deux Mondcs: Le Cathahcishie 
et la pditiqae mondiale Oanuaiy 15, 193s). 
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Mcanwliilc, Hitler had begun to prepare for the election. 

He paralysed the Communist and Soaalist Parties by sup- 
presang their papers and imprisoning their leaders. Not a 
single leader of a non-Nazi party was allowed facilities to 
^pcal to the country except Bruenmg, who urged the German 
C&thoUcs to vote for Hitler. 

In February the Nazis burned the Reiclistag in. order to 
rouse the millions of apathetic Germans against the Com- 
munists. All Germany rushed to the poll, and, with the help 
of the many CatlioHcs who voted for them, the Nads got a 
lai^ number of votes and deputies than any other party. 

Hidcr struck another bargain with the Vatican before 
signing the Concordat. The Vatican was not to protest against 
his internal policy in dealing roughly with the **Conimunists, 
Socialists, and Jews, or even with some Catholic or^nizations" 
(presumably of the Left). The Vatican agreed. Hitler then 
commencea to deal with his enemies, who, incidentally, were 
tlic enemies of the Catholic Chur^. The most appalling 
persecution of Jews, Communists, and Socialists be^n. By 
March 19^ Hitler had suppressed practically the ^^ole of 
the Opposition Press; all Communist papers were banned, and - 
175 or the 200 Socialist papers were suspended. This move was 
welcomed with undisguised rejoicing by the Vatican, especially 
as it had been agreed hefbrehand that the Catholic Party alone 
would be allowed to exist, at least for the time being. The 
po^ms which took place all over Germany shocked the 
civilized world and brought protests from many countries. 

The '^authority” which claims to be the moral authority of 
world was practically the only one which did not utter a 
single word in defence of the persecuted, or of reproach to 
the Nazis, It would be well to remember that this was the 


same "authority” which asked the Spanish people to disobey 
then Government, and began an armed rcvmt in Mexico 
calling for a holy crusade against Communism. 

During the reign of terror, Hitler began to co-ordinate the 
Catholic organizations, white at the same time, through the 
pTcs^e of the clergy, the demand of Catholics to enter the 
Nazi Party and orranizations increased by leaps and bounds. 
Despite the fact that the local Nazis continued to treat the 
patnolics roughly throughout Germany, the Catholic Party 
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could do notlung, as it had the Catholic Hierarchy against it 
and they knew what was passing between HiUcr and Ac 
Vatican. In desperation they put themselves entirely in the 
hands of Bruenmg, knowing of his opposition to the dis* 
solution^ of German political Catholicism, Against all 
probability, Bruening still hoped that he might ^vc a new 
lease of life to the Party by showing the Vatican that, through 
the influence of the Centre Party, the Cliurch could bring 
prepare to bear on Hitler, and in that way make the oppor- 
tunity for political Catholicism to govern with the Nazis. 

Bruening asked to see Hitler on this matter. At the end of 
June 1933 a new meeting between them was arranged. The 
announcement was made, but eventuaily Hitler cancelled it. 
The news he received from Rome caused him to do this. The 
Vatican and von Papen had brought tlie negotiation of a 
Concordat to a suaessful conclusion, and with mis the fate of 
the Centre Party had been settled deflnitoly. 

The Catholic Party, which had defeated Bismarck, and in 
which Hitler saw his greatest enemy, was given orders direct 
from Rome to dissolve itself and thus clear me way to absolute 
Nazi dictatorship. On the evening of July 5, 1933, the Centrum 
issued a decree for its own dissdution— in fact its own death 
sentence. It was worded as follows : — 

The |)olhical upheaval has placed German political life on an 
entirely new foundatbn, which leaves no room ioc Party activities. 
The Uerman Centre PartVj therefore, immediately dissolves itself, 
in agreement with Chancellor Hitler. 

Many Catholics protested and criticized the conduct of the 
Vatican, which tried to appease and explain. In a semi-ofRcial 
statement it replied: — 

The determination of Chancellor Hitler’s Government to eliminate 
the Cadiolic Party coincides with the Vatican’s desire to disinterest 
itself from political parties and confine the activities of Catholics to 
the Catholic Action organi2ation outside any political party. 

The Secretary of State, Pacelli, made this significant state- 
ment: — 

On account of the exclusion of Catholics as a political party fcom 
the public life of Germany, it is all the more necessary t^t the 
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CftihoUcti deprived o£ poliUcRl repieseacatioo, ehould End in tive 
il{nyofnafi<> pjcu ^tween the Holy See snd the National Sodalut 
Government guarantees which can assure tliem, at least, tlic mainten- 
aoce of thdr position in the life of the nation. This necessity is 
fdt by the Holy See, not only ns a duty towards itself, but as a grave 
responsibility before the German Catholics, so that these cannot 
reproA'e the Vatican for having abandoned them in a moment of 
crisis. 

When Mgr. Kaas, the leader of the Catholic Party, went to 
Rome he was instructed by the Pope to declare his support of 
Ididcr, thus hinting to his followers what th^ should do. 
Whether or not he was personally convinced of the ideas he 
expressed, it is impossible to say; but the fact remains that, 
after interviews with the Pope and his Secretary of State, to 
the great surprise of many lie made the following declara- 
tion ! — 

Hitler knows wdl how to guide the ship. Even before he became 
Chancellor 1 met him frequently and was greatly impressed by his 
dear diinking, by his way of facing realities wnile upholding his 
ideals, whl^ are nobl^ 

It is wrong to insist tOKlay on what Hitler said as a demagogue, 
when the one thing that interests us is to know what he does te^ay 
and to-morrow_as a Chancellor. ... It matters little who rules so 
long as order is matn^ined. The history of the last few years has 
well proven In Germany that the democratic parliamentary system 
was Incapable, 

The German Hierarchy was instructed to support the 
Vatican's policy and the new Nazi regime, and the bulk of 
the Hierarchy obeyed. The following is a typical declaration 
by one of the heads of the German Catholic* Church, Cardinal 
Faulbabcr;— 

In the Liberal epoch it was proclaimed d\at the individual had the 
ri^t to live his own life as he chose; to-day the masters of power 
[Hitler] invite the individuals to subordinate themselves to general 
iDterests. We declare ourselves partisans of the doctrine and we rejoice 
in diU change of mentality. 

And the ^chbishop of Bamberg, who addressed himself to 
’fhfrCatholic Press ot Germany, advocated that all should 

second energetically and since^y the efforts of the National Govern- 
ment to realize the reconstruction of Germany and renew its economic 
anti spiritual life. 
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The Concordat between the Vatican and Hitler consisted of 
tbirty-iive Articles, and it amalgamated the various clauses and 
terms in the Concordat signed individually by Prussia, Bavaria, 
and Baden. With the new Concordat the Catholic Church was 
making a pact in which the whole of Germany was included; 
and one which allowed her to impose her edicts on numerous 
German States that were unwilling, and had refused to have 
any agreement with the Vatican. 

The Churcli, in accordance with its new policy, agreed to 
keep priests and religion out of "politics,” whereas me State 
agreed to permit the Catholic religious associations, clerical 
and lay, as lon^ as they confined themselves to rdimous 
activities. Education, marriage, the nomination of bisEom, 
were all dealt with. The State agreed not to interfere with me 
nomination of bishops. All the main aims of the Catholic 
Church with regard to a modern State are to be found here. 
These are the words with which the Concordat begins: — 

Hia Holiaess Pius XI and the President of the German Reich, 
moved by a common desire to consolidate and enhance the friendly 
relations exisdng between die Holy See and the German Reich, wisn 
to regulate the relations between the Catholic Church and the State 
for me whole territory of the German Reich in a permanent 
manner . . . and on a basis acceptable to both parties. They have 
decided to conclude a solemn agreement, which will supplement die 
Concordat already concluded whh certain individual German States, 
and wilt ensure for the remaining States fundamentally uniform 
treatment of their respeedve problems. 

Here are a few points of interest in the Concordat: — 

Freedom for the Church*! ecciesiasiieal machinery.~-ln its relation 
nnd correspondence with the bishops, clergy, and other members of 
the Catholic Church in Germany, the Holy See enjoys full freedom 
(Art. 4), 

Protection of the Catholic Hierarchy by the SiatCj—lti the exercise 
of their spiritual activities the clergy enjoy the protecdon of the 
State in the same way as State officials. ... In case of need It will 
provide for official protection (Art. 5). 

Economic rer»nfy.-^The official income of the clergy is immune 
from distraint to tne same extent as is the official of the Reich and 
State (Art. 8). 

Prerogatives. wearing of clerical dress on the part of the lay 
folk ... is liable to the same penalty by the State as the misuse 
of military uniform (Art. xo). 
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Freedcni for ivligiotts Or</«’f<~Rcligious Orders and congregations 
ara not subject to any restriction on the part of the Sate ... as regards 
their foundation, pastoral activity, education, etc, (Art. 15). 

Coitcf^ioa to tttptf'-notionalhm , — Religious superiors who« head" 
quarters are within Germany must be German citizens (Art. 15). 

Aacim ciaints by the Catholic Church, converted i»/o 
Should it become necessary to abrogate the perforinanM of obligations 
undertaken by the State toward the Church • . » Iwitiitiatc traditional 
rights arc to he considered os tides in Jaw (Art, 18). 

Supenor Education.— 'CathoWc Theological Faculties in State 
Universities are to be maintained (Art. 19). 

The right of the Cathciic Church in educating the German youth.— 
Oitholic religious instruction In elementary, senior, seconda^, and 
vocationol schools conatltutes a regular portion of the curriculum, 
and is to be taught in accordance with the principles of die Catholic 
Church. ... In religious instruction sjiecial care will be taken to 
inculcate patriotic civU and social oonaciousnesa and sense of duty 
in the spirit of die CKrlsii^n Faith . . . precisely os in the case of 
other subjects. 

Ecclesiastical authorities have the right to investigate whether pupils 
are receiving religious instruction in accordance with the teaching 
end requirements of the Catholic Church (Art, ai). 

Right of the Church to control teachers. — ^Teachers who iiave been 
declared % the bishop unfit for further exercise of their function as 
teachers , . . may not be employed for religious instruction . • 
(Art. aa). 

Several years before, denominational schools were the goal 
which the Vatican atteti^ted to reach when it ordered the 
Centre Party to form a Government with the Ri^ht Parties^ 
while boycotting the Social Democrats. The Vatican's aims 
were at last being fulfilled by Hitler;— 

The restoration of Catholic denominational schools and the esuih' 
lishment of new ones is guaranteed.^ In all parishes in which parent 
or guordians request It, Catholic elementary schools will be 
established . . . (Art. 

In all Catholic elementary schools only such teachers are to be 
employed . . . who guarantee to fulfil the special requirement of a 
Cholic school (Art. aq). 

Religious Orders and congregations are entitled to establish and 
conduct private schools. . , . TTie admission of religious Orders or 
Congregations to the teaching office, and dieir appointment to element^ 
ary, secondary, or senior sc^ls are subject to the general conditions 
applicable to ail (Art. 3$). 
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R^igious murriage as required by the Church ... the ecclesi- 
astical marriage ceremony should precede the civil ceremony (Art. aQ, 

Army.'~^\ie Church will accord provision to the German Army 
for the spiritual guidance of its Catholic personnel pd other officials, 
as well as for the families of the same. The administration of such 
pastoral care is to be vested in the Armv Bishop (Art. 27). 

In hospitals, pisons, and similar puolic institutions, the Church 
is to retain the right of visitation (Art. 27). 

The Catholic Church asks God’s blessing on the Nazi Reich 
for having made her full partner with the State : — 

On Sundays and Holy days, special^ prayers, conforming to the 
Liturgy, will be offered during the principal Mass for the welfare 
of the German Reirii and its people, in all episcopal, parish and con- 
ventual churches and chapels of the German Reich (Art. 30). 

And finally, the Order to all the Catholic Church spiritual 
generals— namdy, the bishops— not only to be loyal to the 
Nazi rdgime, but to work to the effect that all the thousands 
of clergy under each bishop should be as loyal as the bishop 
himself; and furthermore, that they should sec that no priest, 
or member of the Catholic Hierarchy, is hostile to, or opposes, 
the Nazi rdgime. Here are the actual words: — 


Before Bishops take possession of their diocese they are t6 take 
an oath of feal^ to the Reich Representative of the State concerned: 
or m the President of the Reich, according to the following formula: 
Before God and on the Holy Gospels, 1 swear and promise, as becomes 
a Bishop, loyalty to the German Reich and to me State of ... 1 
swear and promise to honour the legally constituted Government, 
and to uw die clergy of my diocese to nonour it, In performance 
of my spiritual office, and in my solicitude for the welfare and the 
interesb of the German Rrich, I will endeavour to avoid all detri- 
mental acts which might endanger it (Art. 16). 


Taken as a whole, the Concordat was, to say the least of it, 
highly favourable to the Vadcan. Germany is not a Catholic 
country. The Catholics form but a third of the whole popula- 
tion. Allowing for the addidon of about 7,000,000 from 
Austria, the total populadon of Germany in 1938 was 
w, 000, 000, of which the Protestants formed 52 per cent, and 
me Roman Catholics only 36 per cent. 

The Vadcan had now reached the principal aims of the 
Catholic Church in Germany — the disappearance of a Repub- 
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lie, the destruction of a democracy, the creation of absolutism, 
an intimate partnership of Church and State, in a counti'y 
wlicrc more than half the population was Protestant. The 
principles expounded in the various encyclicals by the Popes 
had worked to bring about these political events. 

After the Concordat was signed, the German Hierarchy 
and highly placed Catholics thanked Hitler, and promised 
they would cooperate wholeheartedly with the Nazi Govern- 
ment. The Supreme Head of the German Church, Cardinal 
Bertram, speaking in the name of all archbishops and bishops 
of Germany, sent a message assuring Hitler tnat they were 
“glad to express as soon as possible their good wishes and 
their readiness to co-operate to the best of their ability with the 
new Government.** Here arc the actual words : — 

The Episcopate of all the German Dioceses, as is shown by its 
statements to the public, was glad to express as soon as it was made 
possible after the recent change in the political situation through 
the declarati<yis of Your Excellency its sincere readiness to co-operate 
to its best ability with the new Government, which has proclaimed as 
its goal to promote Christian education, to wage a war against God- 
lessness and immorality, to strengthen the spirit of sacriiice common 
and to protect the rights of the Church (Prom a letter of His 
Eminence Cardinal Bertram to Cliancellor Herr HMer after the 
conclusion of the Concordat between the Vatican and die German 
Goi'crnmenc. See Vnivcrsct August i 8 , t933),^ 

But the spirit of Totalitarianism, which desires to be always 
supreme, must be above all else. How was it possible, therefore, 
that two Totalitarianisms— that of the Vatican and that of the 
Nazis— should work in harmony? Sooner or later the conflict 
would have started. 

It broke out almost immediately; and began, as usual, over 
the control of the youth, of education, etc., of which both 

‘After the Second World War the Allies declared that they considered 
ihe Concordat between the Holy See and Germany to be no longer valid 
(August 1^6). The German Hierarchy loudhf protested, appealing not only 
u the Vatican but to Great Britain and the U.S.A., poindng out me danger 
that the rights of the Church might suffer infringement at the hands 
local German authorities, particularly in those Stares where Socialist parties 
bad a ma|ochy. At thdr 1946 annual meeting the German Hierarriiy {lor 
the first dme in the 79 years* history of the ^Ida meedngs) held their 
conference in the presence of an American, Bishop Muench of Fargo, 
Apostolic visitor to Germany (August). 
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Church Rnd Fascism wanted absolute suDcrvision and 
management. The Nazis began to attack Catholic associations 
and Catholic schools, and the next two years were cliaractcrized 
by '^peevishness and quexulousness on the part of the Church 
and insolent defiance on the part of the Nazis’’ Q'he Vatican 
md Nazism). 

Meanwhile, in the summer of 1934, there was the famous 
“Blood Purgei" Thousands of people — ^Nazis, Nazi-Catholics, 
and non-Nazis, among whom were the Catholic leaders von 
Schleicher and Strasser — were murdered. “I am the law,” 
Hitler declared upon that occasion, while they were executed 
in cold blood without even a trial. 

Neither the Vatican nor the German Hierarchy said a 
single word in condemnation. 

In 1935 Hitler scored his Hrst national-international victory. 
The Saar province had been under the administration of the 
League of Nations for a number of years, and the time had 
come to settle the issue of its return by a plebiscite. It was 
right that German territory should be returned to the German 
Rdch, and' no one would question it. 

The Vatican, which exerted a great religious and social 
influence in the Saar, the whole region being eminently 
Catholic, did not try to restrain Cathouc voters from voting 
to be under the Hitler Reich. Had the Vatican been against 
Hitler, as it claims now, it could easily have prevented the 
Catholics there from voting for its return to the Reich. But it 
did nothing of the kind. On the conti^, it instructed the 
Catholic Hierarchy to support the plebiscite, and Catholic Saar 
voted for Hitler by 4779119 votes against 48,637, mostly Jews.- 
Patriotism and Catholicism went hand in hand. 

In the case of the Saar it was natural for a German Catholic 
to wish for his province to return to the Fatherland in spite 
of Hitler. But the issue became more dubious when the Rhine- 
land’s turn arrived. 

On March 7, 1936, Hitler, defying France, as Mussolini had 
so recently defied the League of Nations, with armed forces 
occupied the demilitarized zone of the Rhineland. Great 
Britain urged France not to oppose Hider, who was once more 
successful. Here also the Catholics enthusiastically suj^ 
ported their incorporation into Nazi Germany, and Catholic 
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cilurcJies thanked God. From the pulpits there poured out a 
stream of patriotism, and churcli bells pealed throughout the 
Rhineland. 

It was not until two months later that Hitler, by a plebiscite, 
asked the country for its approval of what he had already 
accomplished. What had been his most outstanding deeds? 
He had violated his promise to keep a democratic Con- 
stitution; he had violently and bloodily suppressed all 
other parties; filled the jails and concentration camps with 
his ]K)lmcal opponents; executed thousands of pwple without 
the remotest vestige of a trial; initiated iticrraible pogroms 
against the Jews; secured a hold on all the German youth, 
including the Ca^oUcs; destroyed all Catholic organizations; 
broken his word over the Concordat with the Vatican; and he 
was at that very moment in open conflict with the Catholic 
Church owing to the impossibility of harmonizing his 
Totalitarianism with that of the Vatican. 

Yet the Vatican once more instructed the Catholic Hierarchy 
to support Hitler. Had the Pope, at this time, been against 
Hitler and Nazism, he could have influenced the millions of 
Catholics throughout Germany, if not to vote openly against 
Hitler, at least to abstain from voting. Instead, the German 
bishops recommended the Catholics to vote for him. ’A letter 
issued by the German bishops was drafted in the Vatican 
itself, and was characteristic ot its “subtlety,” or, to use a more 
apt word, Jesuitism. In this letter the bishops, having acknow- 
ledged that Hitler had been, and still was, persecuting the 
Church, facts they could not deny, recognized a “painful 
conflict of conscience.” They could say no less when it was 
plain to the entire nation that Hitler was hostile to the 
Catholic Church. At this time, had the bishops ordered the 
German Catholics to vote for Hitler, they would have 
apjicarcd to approve of "measures antagonistic to the Church" 
which Hitler had promulgated. Consequently, while the letter 
left Catholics free to vote as they would, those who wished to 
cast their vote for Hitler were offered Ac following formula 
to salve their conscience : “We give our vote to the Fatherknd, 
but that does not signify approval of matters for which we 
could not conscientiously be held responsible” {Catholic 
Times j March 27, 193Q, 
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It should be carefully noted that the Vatican does not advise 
that Catholics should not vote for Hitler; nor does it advise 
them to have scruples about the murders, pogroms, and in- 
justices committed by him. It merely o 5 crs, to those in doubt 
as to what they should do, the palliative that they may, even- 
tually, refrain from voting for **mea$ures antagonistic to the 
Churcli/’ This has always been the real and only cause of the 
conAict between the Vatican and Nazism from the beginning 
until its downfall : “For measures antagonistic to the Chur^. 
Throughout the Nazi regime the Catholic Church never spoke 
against Nazism as a political system. When it was compelled 
to protest about certain measures taken by Nazism, it spoke 
in the most ambiguous terms, and never once used the 
thunderous fulminations it has used so persistendy against 
Communism and Kussia, Last, but not least, the Chur<£ has 
protested against Nazism only when her interests were 
involved, 

The year 1936 brought a new heightened tension between die 
Vadcan and Nazism, and this was because the activities of the 
Catholic Church were being hampered. On die occasion of 
the opening of the Internadonal Catholic Press Exhibition, the 
Pope, after the usual denunciatbn of Soviet Russia, protested 
mildly against Nazi Germany. These were the words ne dared 
to say against Nazism : — 

The secoQci absentee is Germany (the first being Soviet Russia), 
since in that country, contrary to all justice and truth, by means of 
an artificial and intendonal confusion between religion and politics, 
the very existence of the Catholic Press is contestooT 

When, in the same year (193Q, the Pope made a speech 
about the Spanish Civil War— after having condemned the 
Red peril and Soviet Russia in the strongest terms— he once 
more protested against Nazi Germany because Nazism would 
not allow the Catholic Press to be an equal partner with the 
Nazi Press. He said:— 

How can the Catholic Church do other than complain, when she 
sees that at every step she takes in the approach to the Catholic 
^mily, to Catholic youth, dint is to those very quarters that have 
most need of her, she meets with difficulties P How can the Catholic 
Church act otherwise, when the Catholic Press is fettered, and ever 
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moje and more rcBUictedi tbnt Prus whoK office is . . . u> defend 
thoM convictions which the Catholic Churchj as the exclusive raard- 
ian of Chrisrianity genuine and entirC) alone possesses and teacnes? 

That was the essence of the conflict between Nazism and 
Catholicism; and this was put into words by the same Pope a 
few years before, when, addressing members of the Sturmschar 
of the Catholic Young Men's Association, he said 
plainly what CatlioJicism's task was in Nazi Germany ; — 

I'hc hour has come and has already been long upon us when, in 
Germany especially, it is not enough to say, “Christian life, Christian 
doctrine.*’ We must say ''Christian Cathuic life, Ci\ristian Cath^ic 
doctrine.” For what remains of Christian!^, of real Christianiw, with- 
out Catholicism,, without also the Catholic Churcli, without ^thollc 
doctrine, without Catholic life? Nothing, or ah^t nothing- Or 
belter, in the end one can and must say, not merely a fiilse Christianity 
but a true paganism faster, 1934)* 

Here is the fundamental reason why the Vatican protested 
against Nazism. It was only because Hider would not allow 
the Catholic Church to sponsor Catholic life as an integral 
part of the Reich. In the same year, at Christmas, the Pope 
once more rebuked Nazism because, although it claimed to 
be fighting the Red peril, it was not co-operating whole- 
heartily with the Church in Germany. 

The Pope first raised his voice in warning with reference to 
the spread of Communism in Spain, and said that the Com- 
munist atrocities in that country ought to open die eyes of 
Europe and the whole world to the mte that would be theirs 
unless they adopted effective counter-measures. He then con- 
tinued: — 

But among those who proclaim themselves the defenders of order 
the spread m Godless Communism [Nazi Germany], and who even 
pretend to leadership in thU matter, it gives ub pain to see . . . hevw, 
at the same time, they seek to destroy and Gtanguish faith In 
and Divine Hevdation in the hearts of men, especially in the 
hearty of Youth. . . . Bather do they destroy that which is the most 
efi«dve and most decisive means of protecdon against the very evil 
which is feared, and, conscicmsly or otherwise, work hand in hand 
with the enemy they think, or at least claim, to combat. 

After the speech, the Secretary of State for the Vatican 
ticclarcd : — 
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1( would be unposdble to express more clearly the ioabiU^ o£ 
National Socialism to form a true rampart against Bolshevism. 

Cardinal Pacelli, later Pope Pius XII, on more than one 
occasion protested along the same lines. In the autumn of 
1936 he, as Secretary or State, in a speech of welcome to the 
International Congress of the Catholic Press, complained of 
the suppression m tlie Catholic papers in Germany, and 
said: — 


We cast troubled glances toward Germany. Wc feci deep r^ct 
that no official representative of the German Catholic Press has ap- 
peared at this Congress. After ffie last Pastoral of the German bishops 
It u incrnnpr^ensible that the Catholic Press in Germany should be 
intimidated, strangled, and obstructed in its apostolic struggle against 
Bol^evlsm. 

Cardinal Pacclli’s complaint was because the Catholic Press 
was not allowed to plant tlic seed of hatred in the German 
people against their ^eat neighbour Soviet Russia, and in this 
way carry on their fieht against Communism and Socialism. 

It was not only the Pope and his Secretary of State who 
dared not attack Nazism as a political social economic system, 
but only dared to attack it when it affected the Church 
adversely. Various cardinals abroad, as well as cardinals and 
bishops in Germany, adopted the same attitude. 

The following, among otlier utterances, are worth atten- 
tion: In 1935, when Cardinal Faulhaber, of Munich, 
delivered a sermon there, he protested mildly against breaches 
of the Concordat, but uttered no protest against the hun- 
dreds of thousands of political prisoners in concentration 
camps. His whole protest consisted in the analysis of tlie 
fundamental errors that are at the root of National Sodalist 
opposition to the Church; and he insisted upon the recognition 
of the position of tbe^ Church and the Papacy and tlie part 
which mey must play in teaching the youth, clergy, and laity. 
"The Government must protect and co-operate with the 
Catholic Church/* said the Cardinal, "as the Catholic Church 
alone is the bearer of redemption and the guardian of the 
glorious heritage of truth." 

In May 19^3 the Bavarian bishops issued to thdr flocks a call 
for co-opcration with the Nazi Government; but they uttered 
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the following words of admonition to Nazism with a view to 
their co-operating with the Church, "lest evil should befall” 

History teaches us that, just as harmonious ccKiperation between 
Chuich and State is necessary and beneficial, so disastrous efiects 
follow when the State abuses its power in order to interfere with 
the life of the Churdi. In the one instance Church and State arc 
fused together; in the other the Churdi is degraded to the status 
of a servant of the State. ... On no account can we ever agree te 
universal (undenominational) elementary schools in any form. 

After having spoken about the importance of tlie Catholic 
Youth Associations, and asked the Nazis to allow tlie Church 
to co-operate with Hitler, the Bavarian bishops said : "We arc 
not advocates of a form of critidsm which combats and dis- 
counts all State autliority.” But the most significant sentence 
of the whole "call” of the bishops was the last one ; "No one 
may hold back from the great work of reconstruction, and no 
one should be prevented from participation in it.” 

In a decree of July 1933 Bishim Matthias Ehrenfried, of 
Wurzburg, urged all the clerOT of Lower Franconia to observe 
due subordination toward the Nazi Government. Here are 
the textual words ; — 

Under present conditions it is pwsible that subordinate ofiScials 
might initiate wrongful and interfering measures which might mili- 
tate against our co-operation with the national movement and disturb 
our sympathetic attitude mward it. It is noi^ however, the duty of 
the individual priest to judge of such matters or to redress them. . . . 
In so far as necessity arises, such questions will be dealt with by the 
higher ecclesiastical authority. 

In October 1933 Cardinal Bertram expressed anxiety because 
Hitler did not aUow the Catholic Church the freedom he had 
promised, and also because Hitler had dealt with Catholic 
politicians as if they had been Socialists or Communists. 
Among others, here are a few signiBcant words : — 

I ider to the anxiety which is felt on behalf of those leaders whose 
aim it was,^ as a matter of religious duty, to combat Marxism and 
Solshevism in a manner appropriate to the form of government then 
existing. 

Continuing, the Cardinal asked Hitler not to consider 
Catholic politicians his enemies, as they were quite the con- 
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trary; and those who had been deprived of their liberty shoulc 
be set free and not treated as Socialists and Commuiiists : — 

We urgendy request authoritative quarters in the Reich and State 
to make an earnest, benevolent, and early revision of the harsh 
measures which have been put into operation [in regard to Catholic 
politicians] . 

Bishop Wilhelm Berning of Osnabruck, in a sermon on New 
Year’s Eve (1935), said that the Church wanted to co-operate 
with Nazism, but could not because Nazism ^'sought to tear 
Catholicism out of the heatts of the young.” 

In 1935 Bishop Matthias Ehrenfricd, of Wurzburg, after 
having said that the Church would like to cooperate with 
Nazism, had to protest, as Nazism is "centralizing” Catholic 
Associations and schools, "even suppressing them as if they 
had been Communist’s.” He ended the pastoral with these 
words: "Bestir yourself and defend the full rights of your 
Mother Church.” 

Cardinal Schutle, of Cologne, remonstrated with the 
Government for not allowing the Catholic Church to 
co-operate with it, and protested Because Catholic freedom was 
being hampered and Catholics treated as if they were enemies 
of the Government (1935). 

The Archbishop of Freiburg offered his protest because 
Nazis were not allowing full freedom to the Catholic Church 
in regard to the schools. 

The combined pastoral letter of the bishops assembled at 
Fulda (August 1935) protested to the Government only because 
"the Holy Scriptures and even the Gospels are no lonjger to 
count for anything,” and, "in place of the Catholic Church, 
a so-called ‘Rome-Srec National Church* is to be set up.” They 
also protested because "the Nazis accuse the Church of 
’political Catholicism.’ ” The bishops ended the letter with the 
words : “Catholics of Germany, in recent years you have often 
asked, ’Must we Catholics then approve of everything in our 
Fatherland?’ ” And the bishops answer later: "Catliolics are 
instigating no revolt, nor are they offering violent resistance. 
This is so well known that, at all times, those who wish to 
gain an easy victory, particularly attack Catholics.” 

Bishops and cardinals protested because the Nazis permitted 
that "the right atmosphere is set up for a Kultur-kampf.” 
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LatCTy because tlie Naus did not honour Article 5 of tlie 
Concordat, which afforded protection to the reputation and 
persons of the clergy, Cardinal Bertram protested because 
“liundreds of thousands of books and pamphlets against the 
Catholic Church have been distributed in all districts, not 
excepting the most isolated village.” 

Bishop Galen, of Munster, in a sermon at Buer (March 1936), 
asked tne Fuehrer how Catholics could co-operate with him 
when religion was not respected ; ”How can Christian parents 
allow their children to take part in labour camps of Hitler 
Youth meetings, when they know that religious guidance is 
lacking?” 

Bishop Rack], of Eichstat, protested because the Church is 
not as free as Hitler promised : "It is indeed laid down in the 
Concordat that the Catholic Church should enjoy full freedom, 
but you know that this is, unfortunately, not tne case.” 

In 1936 tlie German bishops, assembled at Fulda, protested 
because, among other things, the Catholic Press was not free, 
and because ot^intcrdenominational relationship”: — 

We cannot understand why the Catholic Press is restricted to purely 
ecclesiastical and religious matters by decrees. Wc cannot understand 
why our growing German Youth is so frequently withdrawn from 
Christian inffucnce in order to be inoculated witlt ideas that are des- 
tructive of their faith in Christ or, by mixed interdenominational re- 
lationship, deprived of the vital force of tltcir Catholic convictions. 

In 1936 the Bavarian bishops once more protested because 
Nazism seemed to consider Catholicism the next enemy after 
Bolshevism. 

On New Yearns Eve, in 1936, Cardinal Faulhaber, in Munich, 
preached a violent sermon against Bolshevism and Soviet 
Russia, asking all men of goodwill to fight for the overthrow 
of Bolshevism. Then he asked them to protect Catholicism 
in Germany. He said that propaganda in Germany should 
incite against enemies and not be used "to drive as many as 
possible into leaving the Church.” Later, the same Cardinal 
protested because "tne correspondence of bishops is confiscated, 
Church property is seized and processions forbidden.” 

In 1938, Cardinal Faulhaber again protested because, "next 
year the State subsidy for priests will be curtailed or even 
completely withdrawn.” 
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Bishop Galen, of Munster, in 1938 protested because : 
the last few months the National Socialist Party speakers have 
frequently called upon the Church to confine herself to the 
next life. . . 

In the Lenten Pastoral of the Bishop of Berlin, Count von 
Freysin^, the bishops protested because the Churcli is accused 
of political activities. "Even the condemnation of Christ by 
Pontius Pilate was made*’ for political reasons. 

Archbishop Grober, of Freiburg, protested because Hitler, 
in spite of all his promises, had deceived them ; *'When it was 
declared a few years ago that Marxism was dead, this gave 
rise to the hope that the doChristianization of the German 
people would also cease. We have been deceived.’* 

Protests continued to be made because the Nazis interfered 
with the schools and with the Catholic Youth; because Nazis 
did not show respect for the clergy; because cartoons arainst 
the Pope were published; because the Nazis restricted the 
freedom of the clergy to collect money at funerals; because 
they seized property; because they dared to bring before 
tribunals priests and monks accused of sodomy; because Nazis 
laid down, in paragraph 1 $ of the Reich Law of Collections, 
that church collections must be confined to those taken during 
Divine Service, etc. 

There have been thousands of protests from the Catholic 
Church, the Pope, the Vatican, and the German Hierarchy 
directed against thie Nazis, but they were not protests against 
Na^sm as such 1 They were not protests against the monstrous 
conception of Nazism because of its political-social system; 
because of its concentration camps; because of its persecution 
of Liberals, Democrats, Socialists, Communists, or Jews. Nor 
was it because of the loss of independence of Austria and 
Czechoslovakia; nor for the attack on Poland, the invasion of 
Denmark, Belgium, Holland, France, the attack on Russia, 
and for all that Nazism has done to the world. The Church 
only protested when her spiritual or material interests were at 
stake. And almost all her prOteste were worded in a mild form 
and were accompanied by promises and demands for co-opera- 
tion with Hitler. It was certainly not because the Church did 
not want to help tliat there existed such hostility between her 
and Nazism. Far from it. These protests and offers of co- 
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Operation continued from tlic rise until the fall of the regime, 
tJic Church imploring that she be allowed to hght by Hitler’s 
side against Soviet Russia and Bolshevism, ana help to bring 
aliout the attack against that country. 

Thus, in following the progress of Nazism in its path of 
conquest, it should be remembered that the Catholic Church 
in Germany never spoke against it except when her interests 
were at stake. 

Ever since his rise to power Hitler continued to treat the 
Catholic Church inside the Reich as he thoug^ht ht, regardless 
of her protestations, but always keeping in mind the fact that 
it liad great influence in other countries and could be made to 
serve his political aims within, as well as outside, Germany. 

Measures within the Reich were bent on centralizing all the 
spiritual and cultural energies of the nation into one solid Nazi 
mock; and the Catholic Church, like any other institution, 
had to submit to a greater or lesser extent. But continual fric- 
tion was bound to result when die Church, a spiritual 
Totalitarianism itself, was brought into such close contact 
with the polidcal Totalitarianism of the Nazis. Although the 
Church and Nazism had the same formidable enemies to fight 
— Bolshevism, Soviet Russia, democracy, etc. — their hosduty 
to each other in certain definite flelds provoked continual 
clashes. The most common cause of dissension was the vital 
issue as to which of the two should educate the German 
Youth, Nazism claimed the right and could enforce it. 

A typical instance of Hider’s power to enforce his claim was 
shown when he ordered all Catholic parents in Munich to 
send their children to a Nationalist school, whether they 
wished it or not. The Catholic Hierarchy protested as usual, 
but the pupils of the Catholic schools, in virtue of the vote, 
fell from 36,464 to 19,266; while pupils in the Nazi scliools 
rose from ^ to 65 per cent. The same methods were used 
throughout Germany. 

But Hitler’s hostile measures and “persecution” of the 
Church were prompted, not only by Bs determination to 
control all the energies of the German people, but also that he 
might compel the Church to serve him in his political design, 
cither in Germany itself or elsewhere. Other instances of 
similar “persecutions” were the trials of the monks. Early in 
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the summer of 1936 the Vatican 'learnt that 276 monks of the 
Franciscan Order; in Westphalia, were arrested on charges of 
sodomy. After about ten trials the Pope suppressed a province 
of the Franciscan Order “for irregularities. In spite of this 
the trials continued, and numerous other Orders were affected. 
The impartial American World Almanac for 1939 (page 236) 
affirms that, “up to October 193B more than 8,000 Catholic 
monks and lay brothers had been arrested." 

The Pope wrote an encyclical, Mit Brennender Sorge 
(March 1937), in which he insisted on a Christian conception 
of God, the position of the Church and the Papa^ and the 
part that they must play; and he complained that Ivtler was 
not observing the terms of the Concordat. Hitler replied by 
asking the Pope to order Cardinal Mundelein, of Chicago, to 
discontinue his accusations that the trials of the monks were 
founded on forgery. The Pope refused. Yet, notwithstanding 
all this, and the protests to Hitler, the Vatican continued to 
support his r^^c. 

For the real cause of this partnership it is necessary to go 
back to the earlier policy of me Catholic Church, which was 
dictated by the fear of Bolshevism. A real and world-wide 
campaign a^inst it had begun by this time (1936). The 
Church had initiated a holy crusade. To be successml in this 
campaign she needed the help of Fascism and Nazism, whose 
hatred lor Communism was equal to her own. 

The picture of the world for the Catholic Church by 1936 
was not very bright. Bolshevism was making headway inside 
and outside Europe. In France the Popular Front had come 
into being; in Spain, after the most Catholic Monarchv had 
been swept away, a “Red Republic" was ruling that “most 
Catholic country." In Latin America Socialist and Bolslievik 
ideas were daily fining ground. Something had to be done 
less they spread Farther. Pastoral letters, the Catholic Press, 
and the Pope’s fulminations against Bolshevism were not 
sufficient. Tnc strength of the temporal Powers had to come 
to the rescue. And who could better and more willingly give 
help than the Fascist and Nazi countries? Fascist Italy, and, 
above all, Nazi Germany, bad to be kept on friendly terms 
with the Vatican for that purpose and no other] Therefore it 
was necessary to put up with mild persecutions and demands 
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by Nazism and Fascism provided they ^aranteed that fiol< 
snevism was kept under in Italy and Germany as well as 
abroad. 

It is an interesting fact that, while persecution of every kind 
on the widest scale was taking place m Germany, ^e Vatican 
was still calling for war a^inst Russia because or "its religious 
persecutions/* After having tried all means to restrain die 
Nazis from persecuting the Church, and using all means for 
the suppression of the monks* trials, the 'Vatican adopted 
another method. It approached Hitler with the suggestion that 
they should combine ibr a crusade against Bolshevism, first in 
Europe, and then eventually in Russia. But first, Europe had 
to be made safe from the Red Peril. The crusade must start 
in Red Spain. 

This approach was not the only advance made by the Vati> 
can. Mussolini had also been contacted with this end in view; 
and he was asked to act as mediator and induce Hitler to end 
the hostilities directed against the Catholic Church. It was 
pointed out tliat if Hitler took part in tlic crusade arainst 
Bolshevism it would help him in his design upon the "clerical 
State," meaning Austria. But primarily it was suggested that 
Hitler, Mussolini, and the Vatican should go to the aid of 
Franco and "crush the Red” in Spain. During these pour- 
parlers the Vatican gave “assurances** to Hitler mat when the 
time was ripe he would find a "not unfavourable support** for 
his claim to the annexation of Austria. His design to annex 
Austria had by no means been abandoned because the murder 
of the Austrian Chancellor Dolfuss had failed. In the oHer of 
the Vatican, Hitler saw the opportunity to extend his prestige 
in Europe and to create a close alliance with Mussolini; but, 
above all, he saw the opportunity to test his newly built Army. 
He aaepted the offer. 

Immediately, the Vatican ordered all the Catliolic Hierarchy 
of Germany to ask that Hitler should make good his accept- 
ance and cease all form of hostility toward the Church. They 
were to tell him that the German Catholics and the German' 
Church would be by his side in any campaign that he might 
undertake against Bolshevism. The letter signed by the Ger- 
man bishops, and which was published m the Nazionale 
Zeltms of September 12, 1936, asked Hitler in plain language 
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to allow Catliolics to co-operate with him the Ejg^lit 
the ever-increasing threat to the world of Bolshevism, wfflw 
shows its sinister hand in Spaini Russia, and Mexico.’* 

They went farther. Besides repeating the words quoted 
above, and which the Pope himselr had spoken only one week 
earlier when addressing priests and nuns from Spain, tlie 
German bishops made meir meaning unmistakable by adding 
that Hitler should understand that they wanted to support his 
war against RepuHican Spain as well as against Russia, and 
that “guns alone were not enough to hght the Bolshevik 
dragon; a sound lead is necessary to secure victory. . . With 
these words addressed to the arch-enemy of Bolshevism, there 
could be no mistake in the desire of the Vatican to start and 


support an ideological religious war. 

But the trials or the monJb and the incorporation of Catholic 
Youth into the Nazi organizations went on as before. Once 
again Mussolini asked Hitler to discontinue liis hostili^ to 
the Church (The Times, November 4, 1936). Only a wccklater 
Cardinal Faulbaber had an interview with Hitler and repeated 
in! more precise terms that all the German bishops and clergy 
would support him in any enterprise a^nst Bolshevism, and 
that the Vatican would use all its innuence throughout the 
world for Nazi Germany provided Hitler would respect the 
Catholic Church within tne Reich. The Cardinal asked^ in par- 
ticular, that the Catholic Church should retain control of her 
schools. Hitler was persuaded. But a few days later the Nazi 
Minister of Education induced Hidcr to change his mind, as 
the Minister considered that Catholic support of the regime 
now was negligible (The Times, November 17, 1^36). At the 
beginning or 1937 all the Catholic schools of Bavaria and other 
provinces were t^en over by the Nazis. 

Once more the Church to submit, although with some 
j)rotcstations; but meanwhile Hitler was keeping his word 
about Spain and had begun to help Fascist Franco. The Vatican 
liad to decide which was the greater service. Although occa- 
sionally protesting about tlie internal antagonism of Nazism to 
the Church, the Vatican and the German Hierarchy, to say 
the least, co-operated with Hitler and Mussolini in order to 
destroy its Red enemies and prevent other peoples from accept- 
ing democratic or Socialist rule. 
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While Hitler was reliearsinc; his new army in Spain, and 
Mussolini was scndi^ huncTreds of thousands (h Fascist 
soldiers to fight for l^anco, with the blessing of Catholic 
priests, Hitler, with the assistance of the Vatican, was com- 
pleting his raTC of Austria. This was prepared and committed 
with the collaooration of devout Catholic Austrians, including 
a cardinal who ordered the bells of Vienna to peal in welcome 
of Hider’s occupation, and with the final consent of the 
Vatican, which commanded Slovak Catholics to disrupt and 
weaken internally the Republic of Czechoslovakia. 

Thus, in two years, he occupied two countries : Austria in 
1938, and Czechoslovakia in 1939, on the eve of the outbreak 
of die Second World War.' 

The year 1939 dawned-r-a year of fate for many countries, 
and for the Vatican. In that year Albania was invaded by 
Fasdst Italy, the ^anish Republic was finally crushed and 
Franco began his Catholic dictatorship; Czechoslovakia was 
strangled, roland was invaded, and, finally, the Second World 
War was let loose upon die world. 

At the Vatican, early in 1939, the authoritarian Pope Pius XI 
died. There was no douht as to who would be elected his 
successor. During the previous ten Years the policy of the 
Vadcan had been directed by Cardinal Pacclli, and that policy 
had to continue. It was no mere coincidence that the most 
ardent suppottcTS of Pacclli, who were asking the other car- 
dinals to vote for him, were headed by Cardinal Faulhaber, 
Cardinal Innitzer, Cardinal Hlond, of Poland (whose main 
dream was to march against Soviet Russia and dedicate that 
country to “the Saerra Heart of Jesus”), and Cardinal 
Schuster, of Milan. 

Pacelli was elected Pope under the name of Pius XII. In 
pursuit of his set policy new Pope bc^an a great campaign 
for peace. The Catholic Press was full of liis words about peace, 
the freedom of nations, and the necessity for settling disputes 
without war. 

But while he spoke thus, he acted in a very different way. 
He continued to be in close touch with Mussolini and Hitler, 
who needed the Church in order to carry out further their 

^ See ihe chapter on Austria and the Vatican, and chapter on Czecho- 
Slovakia and the Vatican. 
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plans of conquest. The Nazi Government cspeciallv had been 
in dose ancl frequent secret consultation with the Vatican 
about matters of which no one knew the exact purport. But 
it was noticed at the time that these pourparlers were very 
similar to those that had taken place during the betrayal of 
Austria and Czechoslovakia, Who was going to be the next 
victim? The rumbling of war was being heard continuously 
all over Europe, and many people feared tliat another act of 
aggression was bdng planned. 

In the late spring of 1939, after much consultation witli 
Berlin, a Ictijcr was sent from the Pope*s representative there, 
by special courier, to the Vatican (April 24, 1939). The letter 
was of such importance that no one in die Vatican, except the 
Pope’s Secretary of State, was ever allowed to know the 
message it contained. The Pope closed himself in his study 
for two entire days, brooding over die reply, which finally he 
wrote with his own hand, so that none should know its nature. 

The letter went to Berlin. Hitler was immediately informed 
of its contents. Tlus was followed by feverish activity at the 
Vatican. During May and June interminable and highly secret 
correspondence was exchanged between <the Nuncios at Berlin, 
Warsaw, and Paris, while various ambassadors, notably the 
German, Italian, French, and Polish, called with unusual 
frequency on the Pope or his Secretary of State, in either an 
official or an unofficial capacity. What was happening? What 
decision had the Pope taken? 

To-day, at a distance of several years, it is possible to mve a 
fair account of what was going on behind tne scenes during 
that fateful period.* The Pope liad been informed of the war 
plans of Hitler to invade Poland. Hitler had told of his grand 
strategy and his ultimate aims. He had to risk a European 
war in order to achieve them, but they were worth it. The 

* After the SkoM World War numerous documents came to light con- 
cerning the activities of die Vatican at this period, most of tliem finding 
their way Into the hands of the Judges and Prosecution at the Nuremberg 
'trial (1946), in addition to the many declarations by people who knevn- for 
instance, M. Francois Cliarles-Roux, former French Ambassador to the Holy 
Sec, who disclosed tliat in May 1939 the Pope urged the British, French, 
German, Italian and Polish Governments (notice the exclusion of Soviet 
RuBsia) to convene a conference to examine die disputes bet^vecn Germany 
and Pdand, France and Italy {lievue dc Paris, September 1946). 
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ultimate and main goal was the invasion of Soviet Russia, 
To do that, Hitler needed to occupy Poland, Csscclioslovakia, 
the first bastion, which had half-opened the gates to Russia, 
was not enough, Poland, too, had to be put at the disposal of 
Germany. The Pope would have to use all his influence in 
persuading the Poles — ^who, in the disruption of Czecho- 
slovakia, had so intimately co-operated with Nazi Germany — 
to setde matters with Hitler, first regarding the ^uesrion of 
Danzig (at that time the great issue was Danzig and 
Polish Corridor), and tlicn by making secret treaties with 
Germany for the invasion of Russia. 

If the Poles refused, Hitler would invade Poland. He asked 
the Pope, first, not to condemn the invasion, and secondly 
not to ask the Catholics in Poland to oppose it, but to rally 
them to a crusade against the Soviets. Hitler made two 
promises: he would, tnis time, respect all the privities of/ 
the Church in Poland, and, secondly, the occupation of mand' 
would be "temporary.** 

The Pope was faced by a tremendous dilemma. Here, at 
last, was the opportunity for which the Vatican had worked 
since the First World Vfva, and for which it had been so busy 
setting up totalitarian reactionary ifgimcs wherever possible : 
Bolshevism and its symbol, Soviet Russia, might be completely 
destroyed. That would mean not only the msappcaiance of a 
great country where Atheist Bolshevism rule^ but also the 
disappearance of a beacon of Communism for all the Com- 
munists of the world. Further, die other great dream of the 
Vatican — the absorption of the Orthodox Church by the 
Catholic Church— mi^t also come true. 

On the other hano, Poland was a very Catholic country, 
ruled by .t Catholic dictatorship and in intimate contact with 
the Vatican. Was it worth while sacrificing it for the ultimate 
purpose of destroying Soviet Russia? And would not the in- 
vasion of Poland precipitate a world war? Would France 
enter such a warr Would the Papal influence in French 
Catholic circles, in combination witn all the odier powerful 
elements favourable to Nazism and hostile to Soviet Russia, be 
able to counterbalance the influence of Great Britain? These 
were the considerations which the Pope had to study, Pius XII 
had to make the greatest decision of his career, and, like his 
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predecessor, who had had to decide on whe^er or not to 
sacrifice all the great Catholic political parties in Europe and 
favour Fascism, the new Pope had to determine whether he 
should sacrifice a whole Catholic country, and perhaps also 
Prance and other countries, as well as take the responsibility 
of acquiescing to the outbreak of a world war, in order to 
achieve a goal which was of paramount interest to the future 
of tlic Church. 

Pius Xll accepted. He did, however, put forward three 
conditions:-- 

(i) That he should be allowed to make peace proposals and 
be mven time to stait a peace campaign in the diplomatic 
world; that all possible means should be taken to reach a com-* 
promise with Poland and die Western Powers. 

(a) That, if the Vatican influence in Poland was of no avail, 
and the invasion of that country thus became necessary, Ger- 
many should inflict on Poland the least possible physical and 
moral damage, as far as was compatible widi necessity; and, 
above all, mat Germany shoula not persecute the Polish 
Catholics for their resistance, and that the interests of the 
Church should be completely safeguarded. 

(3) That it should not be made known that the Vatican had 
discussed with Germany plans for the invasion of Russia. The 
Vatican, in its official capacity, would have no responsibility 
whatsoever for the whole matter, although it would exert 
pressure, first, to restrain France from fulfilling her pact widi 
Russia, and, secondly, to raise legions of Catholic volunteers 
in all CatlioUc countries of the world for a crusade against the 
Soviets. That Germany should not ask the Churw “in its 
cecity as the mother of all Christians,'* or formally in its 
ofEcial capact^, to launch a “holy war" a^nst Russia, 

Once more Hitler promised all that the Vatican asked. 

The Vatican began to exert pressure on the Polish Govern- 
ment, through tlie services of Cardinal Hlond. and in French 
Catholic circles, so that, if the worst should happen, the 
French would not enter the war against Germany. iDe nego- 
tiations failed, not because the Pope did not do his best to avoid 
war witli Poland and the Western Powers, but because of the 
intransigence of Hitler, who had already determined to crush 
Poland, whether or not that country accepted his proposals. 
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And SO, on September i, 1939, Poland was invaded. Then, 
on September 3, in spite of all the forces that had worked 
against it, one of the most important of which vvas the Catliolic 
Qiurch, France declared war, followed by Britain. TIic Second 
World War had begun. 

The Pope became almost ill, and for days it was feared that 
his health was impaired. But he kept his promise to Hitler. 
As several years before, with Austria and with Czechoslovakia, 
so now witn Poland, instead of protesting to the world against 
the German attack, he remained completely dumb. Not a 
single word of condemnation, not a Itint that Nazi Germany 
should have been, at least morally, condemned by the Seat 
of Catholic Morality. 

Far from it. While the horror of the bombing of Warsaw 
was going on, and Catholic people were being massacred by 
the Luftwaffe, German archbishops and bishops were praying 
Almighty God to protect the Third Reich, and to enlighten 
its leader. We will quote only one example of such prayers, 
which thousands of priests were ordered by Bishop von Galen, 
of Munster, to repeat after Mass. It begins thus ; — 

Let us pray for the intention of the Sovereign Pontiff for the ro 
pulsion of Atheism and for the restor.'itiou to the Church of liberty 
and peace. Let us pray also that God may protect and bless our 
people and our country. 

It continues: — 

. . . Pro^t us from cv^ catastrophe, Omnipotent and Eternal God. 
Take our ^ntry under Thy protection. 

. . . Enlighten our leaders with the light of Thy wisdom so that 
they may recognize what is profitable to die nation and wi^ Thy 
strength may do what is equitable. 

Protect all the soldtors or our Army and keep them in Thy grace. 
Fortify those who arc in combat . . . 

Protect our country, O Lord, from the attacks of enemies . . . etc. 

The Pope*s silence was in striking contrast to his attitude 
towards another invasion, which had taken place not long 
before— the invasion of Finland by Communist Russia. The 
afficial organ of the Papacy, which, like the Pope himself, had 
not condemned a single Fascist or Nazi invasion, burst into a 
lofty moral condemnation when Russia entered Finland:-^ 
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After twenty years o£ Bolshevist tyrannv, it now appears that 
Communism, which had alrcuily suppressed iwliiical libertv, stifled 
individuality, rcducci) work to the status ot slavery, and erected 
violence into a system, has addcil a new pearl to its diadem . . . 
after hounding men It now hounds nations . . . {OjsfrPaioye Romttno). 

TJiat was followed by a most violent condemnation of 
Russia from the Vatican, and from cardinals, bishops, and 
Catholics all over the world. 

Then it happened that Soviet Russia forestalled Hitler and 
occupied almost half of Poland. That was a blow which the 
Vatican took with great dismay. But worse was to come: 
NtTzi Germany had made a pact witli Russia. 

The Vatican had been duly informed of the reasons, and the 
meaning of the pact. Ncvertlieless, tlie Pope ^^rotested. Tlie 
Papal Nuncio in Berlin h,id a secret meeting with Ribbentrop, 
who told him tliat, as the original plan had miscarried (namely 
tliat in which Poland would have been occupied without the 
interference of France and Britain), it Jiad become necessary 
to complete a temporary pact with Russia in order to deal first 
with the West. Only when the West had been made sccurb 
would Germany continue her plan for the invasion of Soviet 
Russia. The Vatican should try again to make France break 
her alliance with Britain and come to an understanding with 
Germany, . 

'The strain of those months, the torture of having to take 
moral responsibility for matters of such tremendous import- 
ance, the partial cailure of his plans, the fall of Poland, 
and tlic beginning of another world war, were too much 
for the Pope, who in November had a serious nervous break- 
down. . 

In spite of all that had happened, Pius XII hoped, once 
more, to avoid a world war. Tne following month (December 
1939) he formulated his famous five points, or conditions 
of peace. It was a highly idealistic plan, full of the wisdom of 
beautiful words about peace, compromise, and the freedom of 
nations. The plan was hailed by the Catholic Press throughout 
the world, as well as by the Press of many countries, as the 
best proposition to come from the peace-loving Vatican. But 
how could any thinking person reconcile such beautiful words 
with the actual facts and with the policy that had been fol- 
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lowed by tlic Vatican for so many years? The most important 
of the first five points read ; “The right to life and freedom of 
all nations, big and small, powerful and weak.'* How could 
anyone rcconime this with the Vatican's acceptance--and in 
many cases flagrant support— of aggressions and the destruc- 
tion of nations, such as committed by Japan in China, by 
Fascist Italy in Albania, in Spain, and in Mexico by cWu 
wars, by Hitler in Austria, Czechoslovakia, and now in 
Poland? 

Moreover, how could anyone think that the Pme really 
meant tlic words on peace, which he repeated every Christmas 
and Easter, when he allowed the very pillars of tW Catholic 
Church to support and praise those very men who let war 
loose upon the world? 

How could the Pope explain his words about the rights of 
peoples when Cardinal Faulhaber, Archbishop of Munidi, had 
ordered, and himself conducted, a solemn service of thanks- 
giving in Munich Cathedral, after the unsuccessful attempt on 
Hitler's life, to offer thanks to God that the life of the Puebrer 
had been spared for Germany and the world; and when all 
the Bavarian bishops had sent a joint messajK of congratulation 
to Hitler on his escape? (December 1939. See the Untt/erse). 

And why was the Pope silent during the invasion of Poland? 
Was not Poland a small country that had been unjustly 
attacked? But, at that time, the Pope did not condemn the 
attack on that county and the brutality of the actual conquest. 

In January 1940, in the course of a nroadcast, the Pope did 
mention Poland, and protested that he had learned of **infamy 
of all kinds," as well as “horrible and inexcusable excesses. . 
Buttowhomwashe referring? To the Russians. As far as Nazi 
atrocities were concerned, he made the mild remark that “out- 
rages" were “not confined to the districts under Rusrian 
occupation." It is true that the Vatican went on protesting 
about Germany, but its complaints were, as usual, about 
breaches of the Concordat, with vague accusations of paganism 
and ^e like. 

After the conquest of Poland the diplomatic activities of the 
Vatican switched over to the West, with particular regud to 
France. Steps were taken to contact the ri^t people in France 
to ask for peace uuth Germany. But it was found impossible to 
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take positive steps in this direction until the position changedi 
one way or the othcr.^ 

Meanwhile, the Vatican was continuing to urge Hitler to 
attack Russia, to which the invariable repw o£ Nazi Germany 
was that she hrsc had to be secure in the West. The Nuncio in 
Paris had assured the Pope that if Germany should steer the 
war to the East, France would not move. He had had assur- 
ances of that from the highest authorities, and ^'certain 
quarters” had promised him that "actual armed hostilities 
against Germany miglit not be carried out at all” once Ger- 
many invaded Soviet Russia (December 1939). One of the 
main "au^orities” who had been in the closest contact with 
the Nuncio was General Weygand, a most devout Catholic; 
also Marshal P^tain and Laval (the latter held a Papal 
decoration). 

Marshal P^tain, also a good Catholic, had tried for years to 
sponsor Fascist armed movements, the most notorious of which 
was that of the "Hooded Men" (Lcs Cagoulards). While he 
was Ambassador in Madrid he had plotted witli Ltaval, Wey- 
gand, and others in France, first, to prevent France from 
entering the war, and, secondly, to make France come to an 
agreemwt with ^tlcr, P^tain n^tiated with Hitler, through 
the Vatican, from the middle or 1939 to the middle of 1940. 
The Papal Nuncio in Madrid was one of the main inter- 
mediaries. Franco, too, helped in the plot, lending money and 
agents to P^tain. One Spaniard helped P^tain*s secret negotia- 
tions more than any others. He was Senor Lequcrica, Spanish 


^ After the war it was disclosed that die Pope at this time was the focus- 
point of a peace plan which would have fovoured the Right and would have 
settled all Eastern European problems in Germany's favour. In addition to 
this, die Pope was exerting himself to bring about a compromise peace 
bet^n the Allies and Germany, with n view to persuading the German 
leaders to call off the "blitz" on the West and thus render easier a recon- 
ciliation between the^ belligerents. To make their peace plan more acceptable 
to the Western nadras, the Vatican and the German leaders also con- 
templated the Debility o£ subsUtuting Goebbets for Hider as Nazi Fu^rer 
of Germany. 'This in response to Important German polidcal and military 
circles." These nc^tiations took place at the end of 1939 and the beginnloa of 
19^0, the main objective of the Pope being by unidng the European nations 
to turn them to tne East, (See Rude Pravo, Prague, January 04, 1946; also 
Osservdtore Romano, Radio Vatican's broadcast, Pel^ary 11, 1946. Many 
of these facts came to light during the Nuremberg trial, Z946, but were kept 
in the background.) 
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Ambassador in France, who, during the Vicliy regime, was so 
influential with P^tain tliat he actually attended die first 
meedngs of his Government. 

Thus, for months the secret negotiations between P^tain, 
Weyga^, Laval, the Papal Nuncios in Paris and Madrid, 
Franco, Lcquerica, and Hitler went on with varying success. 
Then Hitler made it known to the Vatican and the Catholic 
plotters that he could wait no longer. They must do something 
concrete. P^tain, when asked by the Papal Nuncio, told the 
latter to inform His Holiness "that there were good reasons to 
hope that the bloodshed between France and Germany would 
be avoided.” * The Vatican made this answer known to Hitler 
(April 30, 1940). Hitler wanted more details, and a few days 
later decided to get iirst-hand information, < as he wanted to 
know “with certainty how far the French could really go in 
carrying out theif intentions as communicated to him by the 
Vatican.”^ He immediately sent to the Pope his Foreign 
Minister, who had been in very close contact with the Papal 
representative in Berlin. As Shirer says, in his Berlin Diary 
(paM 234), "the Nuncio had been quietly paying visits to the 
Wilhelmstrasse for weeks,” 

At the Vatican, Ribbentrop’s' visit was taken as a sure 
symptom that the war in the West had been avoided and that 
Hider might bis persuaded, at last, to take the war to the East. 
The ofiicial Papal organ, die Osservatore, which is usually so 
reticent aud cooh was, for once, very jubilant In announcing 
the visit of Hitler's envoy. Ribbentrop had a meeting with- die 
Pope at which no one dse was allowed to be present. Iherc 
were many rumours and speculations about the vidt, at die 
Vatican and in Europe. 

The following day, March 12, 1940, Hitler sent a telegram 
to the Pope, congratulating him personally on the first anni- 
versary or his election to the Papacy. 

But when Ribbentrop left Rome the Osservatore was very 
silent about it. .What had happened? 

^ Hitler had not considered me assurances of the Pope suffi- 
cient, and had made it known that he would invade tL West 

^Quoted in a dispatch from the Italian Fascist Ambassador in Madrid, 
dated March % 1040, 
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first. As the Annual Register, a most impartial authoritV) says : 
"We know from Vatican sources that Ribbentrop told tne Pope 
(March zi, 19^0) that German soldiers would be in Paris by 
June and in l^ndon by August." Hitler assured the Pope, 
however, that if "friendly elements” helped Germany’s victory, 
he would be "very modest in his demands against the Allies, 
with special reference to France." 

In the spring of 1940 Hitler had, meanwhile, attacked 
anotlicr weak and small country— Norway. It was invaded on 
a transparently false pretext. The Pope was asked from many 
quarters to condemn the invasion, especially as only a few 
months previously he had made known his famous five peace 
propositions, in whidi he referred particularly to the rights of 
the small nations. 

Once again the Pope remained dumb. But, as in the case of 
Finland, he replied through the oiHcial Ossert/atore, What was 
this reply? That there were only 2,619 Catliolics in Norway, 
and that "the Holy Sec must Keep in mind the 30,000,000 
German Catholics in its actividcs’* (Orrerfwroi’tf— quoted by 
the New Yor^ Times on April 17, 1940). 

After the invasion of Poland by Germany and by Russia, and 
after the invasion of Norway, relations between Nazi Germany 
and tlie Vatican became rather strained so far as the German 


internal situation was concerned. That was chiefly a reflection 
of German treatment of Polisli Catholics, the shooting of 
priests, the arrest of bishops— everything wliich Hitler nad 
promised he would not do. 

Not many weeks after the visit of Ribbentrop to the Vatican, 
Hider and Mussolini met at the Brenner Pass, in order to 
plan the invasion of the West and Mussolini’s stab in the 
back to France. ' 


The Vatican was kept well informed, and, seeing once again 
that Hitler meant what he said, it began to make friendly 
exchanges with him, keeping in mind the event "of a German 
success.”’ The contacts with the French Catholic reactionary 
circles were resumed, and plans for. setting up a provisional 
Government after the defeat of France were drafted.' Thp 
discussions went well, and Hitler and the Pope once niore 
co-operated in the slzaping of the things to come. 


^ For more details about Fftince, sec CItapter XVI, "France and the Vatican." 


c.c. — 8* 
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While all these activities were going on behind the scenes, 
Nazi Germany, at the beginning ot 1940, decided that Catholic 
priests, monks, etc., should not be exempt from military 
service, as had been decided in the Concordat. Cardinal Paul- 
haber, of Munich, protested, not about the invasion of Norway, 
but about the abolition of rdigious teaching in the professional 
schools for boys of fourteen to seventeen years of age. At that 
time it was reckoned that, since 1933, 20,000 CathoUc schools, 
with over 3,000,000 students, had been closed. 

Yet, in spite of such friction between the Catholic Church 
and Hitler, the relations of the Catholic Church and Nazism 
tyegan to improve with the succession of German military 
victories. As the Manchester Guardian wrote, on May 24, 
1940:— 

Tho Kadonal Socialist Sate has, it seems, been able to reach a new 
understanding with (he Cadiolic leaders. ... In spite of the perse- 
cution of laymen and priests by the Nazis, in spite of all the attacks 
u^n the Christian reugion, new hopes have been raised among the 
Gterman Catholics as a result of these negotiations. 

What was the reason of this sudden change? Nazi Germany 
was winning the war. It appeared to be a matter of weeks. 
The Pope ordered all the German Hierarchy to stop criticizing 
the German Reich, but to support it. The forecasts of the 
Vatican, as well as of many other political circles, had proved 
right: Germany had won in the West, the Western Powers 
had been completclv routed. Holland, Belgium, and France 
had capitulated ana had been occupied by German troops, 
while England fell back to lick her wounds on her little 
islands. 

This time the Pope took the step of writing letters to the 
Queen of Holland and the King of Beldum. Did these letters 
contain words of condemnation of Hitler’s crime? By no 
means. The Pope simply deprecated, in a mild way, that these 
sovereigns* countries W been invaded **against their will." 
Apan nrom that, the letters were mere messages of condolence. 
Against the attack on France by Germany and, later, by Fascist 
Italy, the Pope again did not utter a single word of con- 
demnation. 

Mussolini declared — and many responsible people in various 
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parts of Europe and America thought tlie $ame-<that the 
defeat in the West meant that tlic Second World War had 
ended with a Hnal German victory. 

That was something on which the Vatican had counted. 
The New "Greater Reich” had an even greater interest for the 
Pope than, perhaps, for many other heads of States. The in> 
tcrests of the Catholic Church were being furthered. The Pope 
immediately opened up negotiations with Hitler. Thanks to 
Nazism, three more countries had got rid of Socialism and 
Communism: Belgium, Holland, and, above all, France. 
That was something for which to be thankful. The Vatican 
ordered the German Hierarchy to say prayers of thanksgiving 
in all German Catholic Churches for the Fuclirer (JOmperse, 
August 1940). 

While tlic German Catholic churches were echoing with 
prayers of thanks and invocations for the preservation of 
Hitler, three German bishops went quietly to Rome and had 
long conferences with the Pope and his Secretary of State 
{Easier NachrichteUt October 5, 1940). They discussed the best 
way in wh.ich the Church could enter into a really "close 
partnership with the victorious Third Reich.” On their return, 
the great Conference of all Bishops and Archbishops of Ger- 
many met at Fulda. It was stated in Vatican circles, as well as 
in Berlin, that the Conference had to decide important issues, 
in view of the fact that the three bishops had brought back 
with them direct instructions from the Pope himself. 

What had been going on meanwhile between the Vatican 
and Hitler in diplomatic Helds? Hitler and die Pope were 
conducting secret negotiations for a new Concordat. Hidcr had 
asked the Vatican to exert all its influence over the Cadiolics 
of the three conquered countries, to rally them to the support 
of the new Governments and occupadon authorides. In ex- 
change, Hidcr promised to give a special posldon of privilege 
to the Church, not only in Germany, but wherever the Ger- 
man armies conquered. 

The talks included discussions on the status of the Apostolic 
Nunciatures at The Hague and in Brussels. At Fulda, all the 
German bishops and archbishops were told (and gave dieir 
approval) that they should rally to Hitler, and should also 
*'wdeavour to bring a more close support of the German 
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Cathojic body for the victorious Germany and for its Great 
Fuelircr.” In addition to this, they had to prepare pljms by 
which all the hierarchies in countries under the protection of 
the Tliird Reich would, in future, co-operate with the German 
Hierarchy and eventually be amalgamated witli it into one 
unique body. 

It was also decided tliat the Erst st^ towards tliis last plan 
should be taken at tlie next Congress or the German Hierarchy, 
and that tlie meeting of tlie German bish(^ and archbishop 
— whidi, in the past, had been held year after year in Fulda- 
should be held in the very centre or the Greater Reich, as a 
symbol of union with it. This last point was expresisly made 
known by the F(^ himself. 

Other minor (but nevertlieless important) problems were 
also discussed and approved. A typicsd example was the 
approval of the Official Organ of German Catholics, Der 
Newe With ^hc New Will), the editorship of whicli, signifi- 
cantly enough, was given to the Field Bisnop of the Armed 
Forces. This was a blatantly pro-Nazi imperialistic paper, 
which urged German soldiers to fight and conquer for Hiuer. 
The only reservation made by the bishops was that **it should 
comply with ctf tain conditions*'; that is, it should not bear 
any^'contradictions" to the precepts of the Catholic Church. 

The plan for a Concordat was, of coursej unanimously 
approved. It was pointed out that, while negotiations were 
g^ing on. between the Holy See and the German Reich, the 
Ca^olic Hierarchy should **make itself indispensable to the 
nation for the victorious conclusion of the war.” After that 


they decided on an immediate declaration of loyalty to Hitler : 
“After the completion of the German victory, special cere- 
monies of gratitude to the German troops and or loyalty to 
Hider will be announced.” 


But the Vatican, fearing the effect on the Catliolics of the 
various invaded countries, and, above all, of Great Britain and 
die U.S.A., ordered die German bishops (contrary to the usual 
procedure) not to issue any declaration on the proceedings and 
results of the meeting. V/hile the German bishops were pass- 
ing these resolutions in support of Hitler's war, tne Pope him- 
^t declared, during an allocution, that he was “passmnately 
interested in peace, out not in that shabby substitute for peace 
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which consists in absence of war” (broadcast to North America 
in English ^ tlic Vatican Radio in August, 1940). 

The benefits apportioned to the Catholic Churcli by tlie Nazi 
victory had be^n to show concrete results, In place of the 
democratic Socialist Governments, totalitarian and, what is 
more, Catholic Governments were bein^ set up, Strong 
Catholic authoritarian parties came into being and were steer- 
ing their nations against the arch-enemy, Communism: 
Rexism in Belgium, the various Fascist parties in France, and, 
above all, tlic authoritarian Catholic Corporate State set up by 
that most devout Catliolic, Marshal P^tam, who began imme 
diately to restore the privilejres of the Church which had been 
withdrawn by the wicked democratic republicans before the 
defeat of France. 

In January 1941 all the German archbishops and bisliops met 
again; and tliis time (as had been decided at Fulda) they met 
in Berlin. On this occasion all the Austrian bishops were also 
present in die Nazi capital. They reached "very important 
decisions.” They issued a joint pastoral letter, forecasting final 
victory for Nazi Germany. In the letter they said “the im- 
pending final fight for freedom of the German people will 
require great sacrifices from everyone, but the victory of 
German Arms will guarantee peace for many years to come.” 
This statement was read in all Catholic churches in Germany. 
It also said : “The German bishops further eimress tlie hope 
that the Cadiolic Churcli shall be allotted a snare in the in- 
ternal reconstruction of the Greater Reicli ...” for, amongst 
other reasons given, . . the Church is entided thereto, in 
view of die 50 per cent, increase in the number of cliurch- 
goers in war-dme, pardcularly on the part of the 
soldiers,” 

But, in spite of all this whole-hearted support. Hitler began 
to play his old game again. Flushed with ms military victory, 
he wanted no less than to bring into being a National Christian 
Church, by first crushing the Catliolic as well as die Protestant 
Churches. 

Bishops asked the Vatican to inteiyene, to stop the Govern- 
ment’s religious campaign. But the bishops were careful to add 
that they would not for a moment “say anything that would 
turn aside the energies of the people or prejudice tiieir devotion 
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to their country.** The Pope replied that he would censure 
Germany only {or her treatment o£ the Church, but that he 
would not condemn her on other grounds, as he did not want 
to "create the impression that the Church favours the enemies 
of Germany." The Pope had good reason to say that. 

In the late evening of June 20, 1941, Ribbentrop saw the 
Papal Representative in Berlin at a private meeting, after 
which the Papal Nuncio, Mgr. Orsenigo, immediately got in 
touch with the Vatican, where the lights shone througnout the 
whole night of June 20/21. 

At last, on the mornii^ of June 21, 1941, the news which 
the Pope had received omcially the day before and for which 
the Vadcan had worked and made so many sacrifices during 
many years was announced to the world. The Nazi armies had 
invaded Soviet Rusria. 

Once more the first five peace proposals were remembered, 
especially the first, dealing with me rights of small and great 
nations; but this time it would have been too much to expect 
the Pope to condemn the aggression against Soviet Russia. 
As usual, the Pope remained snent: he could not "officially" 
compromise himself. Moreover, Hitler had not as yet asked 
the Pope for help, although Nuncio in Berlin, Mgr. 
Orsenigo, had protmsed Ribbentrop that "the Cathmic 
Church would, in time, provide Germany with all the moral 
support of which it could dispose." For the time being, how- 
everi Hitler did not need the support of the Church. His armies 
could, he said, conquer Soviet Russia within the space of four 
months. 

But as the Nazi armies cut deep into Russian territory, the 
Catholic Church began to ormnize a holy crusade against 
Soviet Russia, although in an ^^unofficial" capacity. It wanted 
to make it clear that it was on the side of the victor, so that it 
would be able to bargain with Hitler for the "co-ordination 
of spiritual matters.*' It was thus that the Vatican sent advice 
to the various National Catholic hierarchies all over the world 
to "support the military campaign against Godless Rusria, not 
only passively, but also actively in the moral field." ‘ And so 
the Catholic World and the Catholic hierarchies, even in 
^ied. countries, organized a campaign against Communism 

* Letter by the Secretary of State. 
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and Russia. Oi course, this was but tlic recrudescence of a- 
campaign that had been going on for years. 

This IS not the place to quote in length the statements made 
by the Pope, by cardinals and bishops all over the world, in- 
citing people and nations apinst Russia. We shall merely 
quote a few declarations, taken at random, by the German 
Hierarcliy which show that the Catholic Church had for years 
been prwaring the German people to light Bolshevism and 
Russia. The incitement of the German Hierarchy had begun 
even before Hitler came to power, and after that event it was 
carried out with still greater gusto. 

We have already quoted several attacks by the Pope and 
Cardinal Pacelli against Russia. On New Year*s Eve, 1936, 
Cardinal Faulhaber said in Munich that he was oppressed with 
two great anxieties, tlic first of which was to "overthrow 
Bolshevism," and the second "the protection of the Church 
inside the Reich." Shortly afterwards, in April 1937, he 
declared; — 

All the civilized world, but especially the Catholic nations, must 
unite into a holy crusade against Atheist Russia, and crush Bolshevism 
wherever it may be found. 

In 1936, the pastoral letter of the Bavarian bishops protested 
because certain Nazis were stating that Nazism must destroy 
two enemies: the Catholic Church and Communism. The 
bishops declared that they, no less than the Nazis, were 
enemies of Bolshevism, ana that it was therefore very painful 
to hear such assertions : — 

Wc muse request that it no longer be put about amoi^ young folk 
and the people in general that after the overthrow ot Bolshevism, 
Public Enemy No. 1, the next on the list is the Catholic Churcli, 
as Public Enemy No. 2. 

Also in 1936, the Bishop of Munster, Count von Galen, 
said : — 

It is the duty of every Catholic, and of every civilized nation, to 
defeat and crush Godless Communism, embodied in Atheist Soviet 
Russia. 

The German bishops at the conference at Fulda issued, on 
August 20, 1936, a pastoral letter which was read in all 
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German Catholic cliurdies at the end of the same month. It 
ilcclarcd that— 

the danger from Bolshevism In many odier countries demands 
union* and complete support of Hitler and the Nazi regime witMn 
(^rmany [but that such peace was made impossible] by non-Chiislian 
propagandflf by interference with ecclesiastical privile^s and* above 
all> by the suppression of the Catholic Press* whose main task is to 
prepare the German people for a final fight against Bolshevism, 

In a New Year Pastoral, at the beginning of 1937, 
bishop Grober, of Freiburg, summarized the grounds for com- 
plaint of tlie German Catholics against Nazism. Amongst 
other things, he said; — 

... Is the Catholic Church ... to be repeatedly (if sometimes 
covettly) branded as Public Enemy No. n* and treatro as the sworn 
associate of Bolshevism? ... Is the German nadon as a whole to 
be prepared for a possible conflict with the Godless world of Bol- 
shevism* which might* though God forbid it should, be forced upon 
U9 from outside* by concealing the essential and irreconcilable con- 
tradiedon between tne basic principles of religion and those of Russian 
Athrism? Are we preparing wisely for such an eventuality when 
the deification of Man and of the Nauon and the denial of the im- 
mortality of the soul bring us perilously near to a cultural hand- 
shake with Communism it^f? Is all this* I ask* to mve the He in 
an irresponsible fashion to the solemnly pledged tvord of our Fuehrer? 

Later, in 1937, the same Archbishop declared : — • 

Marxism Is not dead, as we have been told. It is more alive than 
ever. We* as Christians and Cadiolics and as Germans* must crush 
it, wherever it is. Let us prepare for our task against the Godless 
neighbour [Russia], against whom all the civilized world one clay 
will have to fight ^ay 1937). 

In a pastoral of September 1938, the Bavarian bishops, 
while protesting against Hitler^s orders forbidding members 
of religious institutions to give convent education to girls, 
declared that Nazism should not antagonize the Catholic 
Church, for, after all, the Church was the greatest enemy of 
Communism and would help Hitler to fight it. From its many 
comments we quote tlie following:— 

Is it not an intolerable contradiction that such schools as these should 
today be destroyed and rooted out from our homeland, just as has 
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bo recently been done in Bnlslicvist countries , , . and that at a time 
when the German nation conceives it as its historic task to combat 
anti-Christian Bojshcvistn and appeal to the rest of the Christian 
world to aid it as comrades in the HghtP . » . How long will die 
State continue to reject the co-operation of the Church and of her 
religious Orders in carrying out the German nadonal task of to-day : 
the light against Communism? 

After Russia was attacked, the German bishops, while com> 
plaining about the disharmony still existing in the Reich, were 
emphatic on one point — ^namely, in inciting the German people 
against Russia. “A victory over Bolshevism would he equiva- 
lent to the triumph o£ the teaching of Jesus over that of the 
infidels,” they solemnly declared (1942), 

It would be possible to go on ad mfinitum quoting such 
declarations by the German Hierarchy against Russia and 
Communism, for they continued their campaign of hatred, not 
only before, but after Russia was attacked, and even after the 
Nazi armies had retreated and were finally defeated. Although 
die Vatican at diis time (end of 1942 to 1944) gave instruedons 
to the German Hierarchy "to be cautious and to speak against 
Godless Bolshevism only as bishops,” the attacks went on to 
the very end of the war. 

But when the Nazi armies were halted before Leningrad 
and Moscow, and defeated before Stalingrad, things had 
already changed. The Vatican had become more cautious than 
ever in its official declarations, but, at die same time, had in- 
tensified its campaign to help Hitler all over the world. Pre- 
parations had been made in various Catholic Fascist countries 
to enlist fighting units for the Eastern Front. These Cadiolic 
units began to take sliape and to be dispatched to fight against 
Russia. 

By the autumn of 1941 anti-Communist Legions were 
formed in all the Catholic countries : Portugal, Franco’s Spain, 
Petain’s France, Belgium (from the Rexist Catholic Party). 
All the volunteers were enlisted to "fight against Godless 
Soviet Russia, and thus save Catholicism.^* Catholic countries 
which could not send soldiers sent money and organized meet- 
ings and nation-wide propaganda against the Soviet, all these 
actlvides being supported and blessed by the Catholic Church 
in the countries concerned. While the Vatican, in its official 
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Soutii-Eastcrn Europe to save them from the rapacity of 
Bolshevik Russia.*' As Great Britain anxl the U.S,A, failed to 
^ive such assurances, the Pope made it understood .that in due 
time “the Catholic body in the U,S,A., with the co-operption 
of the anti-Soviet forces tliere and elsewhere,*’ would see to it 
that “pressure should be brought forth to stir the fordgn 
policy to healthier goals.” 

President Roosevelt liad to send his representative, Myron 
Taylor, to the Vatican, promising that Great Britain and the 
U.S.A. would ensure that die Bolshevik troops would not 
overstep die borders drawn up by them. On his way home, 
Taylor had an interview with die devout Catliolic Salazar, in 
whicli he stated that “after an Allied victory in Europe, Allied 
troops will protect, arms in hand, anti-Communist States 
^inst Bolshevik transgressions. A Soviet domination of 
fiirope is entirely out of the question” (Lisbon, October 6, 
The Vatican, however, would not be assured, and con- 
tinued to contact various capitals, witii a view to detaching 
Britain and the U.S.A. from Russia and enabling Hitler to 
mske a compromise peace with the former. 

The Soviet armies* great success the following year made the 
Vatican even more frantic in its quest and in its accusations 
against Soviet Russia. Roosevelt told them that the Allies had 
occided to crush Nazi Germany, and that it was therefore 
necessary to put up mth the aavance of Soviet Russia. The 
Vatican should open negotiations with Moscow in order to 
safeguard the interests of those Catholics who were in the 
countries “liberated by Russia.” 

Roosevelt contacted Stalin personally on at least three 
occasions, with the view of bringing about a rapprochement 
between the Vatican and Russia. But the Pope continually 
refused. Early in 1943 Roosevelt therefore dispatched to the 
Vatican a great and intimate friend of the Pope, Mgr. Spdl- 
man, Archoishop of New York, to try to persuade him to 
follow Roosevelrs suggestions. 

Spellman’s task was “to persuade the Vatican to adopt a 
more indulgent attitude towards the Soviet Union in general, 
and in particular towards the future portion of Russia in 
Europe” {Die Tat, Zurich, February 2 a, 1943). began his 
mission by having a long meeting wltn Roosevelt. Then, on 
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reachii^ Europe^ the first thing he did was to meet Franco. 
He had several private meetings, both with Franco and with 
the Primate of Spain. 

When in Home, Spellman was received by the Pope and 
occupied much of the Pope’s time for days. Their meetings 
lasted from 5 p.m. to 8 and sometimes 9 p.m. every day. They 
were so private that even the Pope’s Chamberlain was not 
admitted, nor, very often, notified of tliem (Febru.ify 20-23, 

1943)- 

When Mgr. Spellman was not seeing the Pope he was in 
close touch witn Bishop Evrainoff, head of die Vatican 
Infonnation Bureau, or with Mgr. Ottaviani, Assessor to the 
Congregation of die Holy Office, one of the most influential 
personages at die Vatican— but, most of all, Mgr. Spellman 
saw the Spanish and the Nazi Ambassadors at die Vatican, 
and, at the end of his stay, had a long private meeting with 
the Nazi Foreign Minister himself (Ribbentrop), on March 3, 
1943. The following day, having flown to Spain, Mgr. Spell- 
man met die Britisli Ambassador, Sir Samuel Hoare, and 
then returned to the U.S.A., where he handed President 
Roosevelt a personal letter written by the Pope. 

What plan did Mgr. Spellman take to the Pope? What plan 
did the Pope convey to Roosevelt? And, above ul, what agree- 
ment was reached between the Vatican, Washington, and 
London? 

The fear entertained by die Pope regarding Soviet Russia’s 
success, and her advance Westwards, finally reached Washing- 
ton and London. All three Powers began to look with dismay 
at the advance of the Soviet armies, fearing that they would go 
too far Westwards before the Allied armies could enter me 
field to stop them. The three Powers looked ahead of the 
Soviet military victory;. they saw, in the advance of the troops, 
the advance of an inimical ideology; and as the Pope saw in 
the soldiers of Bolshevism the arch-enemies of Catholicism, so 
the U.S.A. and Great Britain saw in them the enemies of their 
own social, economic^ and political systems. 

Some means had to be found to stop the Bolshevik advance. 
Once more the Vatican was there to help. It had been in close 
touch with Hidcr, and had made him understand that if he 
climbed down on his territorial ambitions, the hope of a 
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negotiated peace was in “the realm of possibility’* (January 
^943)* Hitler made it known to the Pope that he “desired’’ 
peace ; a peace which would be of advantage to the Western 
Fowcrs> to Germany^ and to the Catholic Church. He asked 
that the Allies should not open a Second Front, but should 
leave Germany to Hght Soviet Russia. Thus Germany would 
be able to stabilise her Eastern frontiers and become “an 
impregnable bulwark to the flood of Bolshevism.” The Pope 
wrote to President Roosevelt that “radical changes in the 
formation of die Nazi Government” would occur if the Allies 
approved of the proposal. 

Roosevelt made me Vatican understand that there was no 
possibility of a negotiated peace while Hitler was in power; 
therefore the Vatican had better come to some understanding 
with Soviet Russia, and thus safeguard the interests of the 
Catholic Church in the countries invaded by the Soviet armies. 
Once more the Vatican refused. It was then that Roosevelt 
sent Mgr. Spellman to Rome on the task of persuading die 
Vatican to change “its attitude towards the Soviet Union,” 

But once in Rome, Mgr. Spellman was told what the 
Vatican thought of the Allies’ demand for unconditional sur> 
render of the Axis. Further, the Pope informed him that he 
could not “accept the request of President Roosevelt to call on 
the Catholic world to fight Naid Germany . . . because the 
Vatican is unable to identify itself with the war aims of any ^ 
group of belligerents” (February 21, 1943). 

The d»:laration of Casablanca, which demanded the uncondidonal 
surrender of the Tripartite Powers, is completely incompadble with 
Christian doctrines. 

The Vatican’s view at this juncture was that the Allies, by 
insisting on their formula of uncondidonal surrender, were 
compelling die German and Italian nations to fight to the end, 

S them no chance to come to an understanding with the 
-^an understanding which was becoming each day more 
urgent in view of the advance of the Soviet armies in western 
Europe. 

We have already seen what the Vatican’s proposals were at 
this stage (see chapter on. Italy and the Vatican), and how the 
Western Pow’ers agreed that, while overthrowing the Fascist 
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and Nazi r^»meS| the main foundations on which they were 
based should be preserved, thus avoiding a most dangerous 
Vacuum in Italy, Germany, and throughout the rest of EurojM. 
The results of this agreement were soon to be seen with the 
sudden downfall of Mussolini, the talcing over of die Govern- 
ment by King Victor and Marshal Badoglio, and finally with 
the surrender of Italy and the consetment dispersal of German 
troops which had to be rushed to me Italian Peninsula at a 
moment when the Germans should have concentrated all 
their forces in readiness for the great attack. 

After the surrender of Italy, as the defeat of Germany 
became more and more obvious, the Pope, although continuing 
lus attempts for a negotiated peace, swung over to tlic Allies. 
Immediately after the liberation of Rome lie began to receive 
Allied soldiers and ofHccrs by the thousand, masing speeches 
in which he advocated a "moderate peace" and "peace witli- 
out revenge" — although he continued, as ever, to speak and 
act arainst Soviet Russia. 

While the Vatican was thus in touch with the Allies, it at 
the same time was trying to persuade Hitler to disappear, 
giving him to understand that, as^ the war was lost, it would 
be better for Germany if he “retired into obscurily." Hitler 
was stubborn, continually repeating that the Pope should per- 
suade the Western Allies to fight on his side against the 
Soviets. 

At last the Pope told tlic Nazi Ambassador that all the Vati- 
can’s efforts to persuade the Allies to make a negotiated peace 
with Germany were useless while Hitler was in power. It 
would have been a "great deed" for Hitler to have cleared 
the way for a German Government whose task would have 
been to make peace with the Western Allies and thus 
prevent the Bolshevik armies from occupying Germany. If 
Germany had to he occupied, it should dc by the Western 
Powers, not by Bolshevism. 

In June 19^4 Hitler informed the Pope that he was ready 
to accept suggestions, as forwarded by the Holy See. He 
wanted to know something more concrete, however, about 
"what the Allies would do with Germany." The Vatican 
immediately informed Roosevelt, and Roosevelt scat to Rome 
Mr. Henry Stimson, U.S. Secretary of State for War, and 
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Mr. Myron Taylor, the U.S. sp^al Envoy to the Vatican, 
Both men had long interviews with the Pope. 

Before and after the arrival of these two Americans the 
Vatican was beginning another of its j)eace offensives. The 
Osservatore Romano came out witli articles headed; — 

End Slaughter— 'Why to on fighting? 

Why arc they Bghtm^ [one article exclaimed}. It is not the Best 
time this question hnslsccn asked, but it has come up again after 
five years of horrifying war. 

Let us hasten peace. It is the sole benefit on which we still count , . . 

But the discussions on the resignation of Hitler and on a 
negotiated peace ended abruptly. Somethin? else, meanwhile, 
was going on behind the scenes. The Nazi Ambassador to the 
Vatican, Baron Von Weizsaecker, had been seeing the Pope 
and his Secretary of State very frequendy, and when Myron 
Taylor visited tne Vatican he saw him as well (June/july 
1944). The Baron was a close co^perator with Ribbentrop, 
and during attempts by the Pope for a negotiated peace he 
had always distinguished himself by his genuine desire to 
co-operate with the Holy Father to agree on some peace pro- 
pose. 

Cardinal Maglione, Mr. Taylor, the Nazi Ambassador, and 
the British Ambassador had frequent and very secret meetings 
(May /June). What was the cause of all this secret aedvityp 
The decision to repeat the happenings of Italy and “thus pave 
the way to the cessation of hostilities.’’ 

In July^ 1944, when the armies of the Western Allies were 
fighting in rrance, and the German armies had begun to 
retreat East and West, plotters tried to kill Hider. Hitler 
escaped. The man who had carried the bomb, as well as 
thousands of others, were arrested and executed. The B.B.C. 
and the Vatican Radio related the news and gave the name 
of the man who had attempted to rid die world of Hider. 
They gave more detailed accounts of the affair than they had 
ever £ne before in similar circumstances. It was emphasized 
over and over again diat the man who attempted to ^1 Hider 
was a Roman CathoUc, After this unsuccessful attempt, the 
Vatican continued to give warnings on two main subjects: 
first, that the Allies had to be generous to Germany; and, 
secondly, that they had to take measures to prevent the 
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^reading of Commumsm and to preveni: "Godless Russia" 
:&om conquering Europe. 

As 'the end of Nazi Germany’s military resistance was 
approaching and as the Russian armies advanced towards 
Berlin, Roosevelt continued his efforts to bridge the immense 
gap that separated the Vatican and the Kremlin. As late as 
March 1945, after prolonged negotiations with the Vatican, 
Roosevelt sent anotner personal envoy, Mr. E. J. Flynn, to 
Rome. Mr. Flynn saw the Pope on several occasions, and also 
the Papal Assistant Secretary; The purpose of the visit was a 
well-known “secret” — another of Roosevelt’s many attempts 
for a rapprochement between Moscow and die Vatican. But 
once more the President's efforts failed, owing to the 
intractability of the Pope. 

Tlic "winter” disintegration of Hitler's armies readied a 
climax during the spring of 1945, when the Soviet armies 
rushed towards tlie Nazi Capital, while the Allies were 
occupying the great towns of Western Germany. During April 
and May tlie Nazi armies were collapsing, and on May 7 
Germany surrendered unconditionally, preceded and followed 
^ the surrender of various armies in difierent parts of Europe, 
'rtius ended Nazi Germany and the Second World War in 
Europe. 

A few weeks after the Allied and Russian armies had 
installed themselves in an utterly ruined and smoking Ger- 
many, after Hitler had been reported dead in Berlin, after a 
horror campaign had been let loose upon the world on the 
opening of the concentration camps, and after tlie German 
people had become the target or world-wide hatred and 
unlieard’Of national and individual humiliation and degrada- 
tion, German voices began to be heard. They were the same 
voices that the German people had been hearing for years 
during Hitler's regime; the same voices that, a few years 
before, had prayed for Hitler's armies and for the "Great 
Fuehrer”; tlic voices that, when daring to whisper protests 
against Nazism, complained only wJicn "breaches of the Con- 
cordat” were at stake. 

German cardinals and German bishops, when showing 
foreign journalists the ruins of their cathedrals, began to 
thunder against "wicked Nazism,” “the primary cause of all 
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this Jiavoc in so many sacred buildings,” They repeatedly 
assured the Drldsh and Americans that they, me cardinals 
and bishops, as well as the Catholic Church, had always not 
only condemned Nazism, but fought it from its very oegin- 
ning. The amazing statements of these dignitaries would fill 
whole books, but we shall content ourselves with two typical 
examples of this sudden conversion: two high prelates whom 
wc have already met in this book, namely Cardinal Faulhaber 
and Archbishop Groeber. 

Only ten days after the German capitulation, Cardinal Fauh 
haber, after having given a tirade against Nazism to American 
correspondents, was asked why he was so violently opposed to 
the former regime. He unhesitatingly declared: ‘because 
Nazism was against Christianity and Catholicism.” He then 
gave four main reasons why Nazism created difficulties for 
Catholicism:— 

z. Tho weekly iiupecdon of the Hitler Youth, held always on 
Sundays, clashed with the Church services. 

3. Abolition of religious instruction in schools for all pupils over 
iwclv^cor* old. 

3. The sll'pervadlng anti-Christian atmosphere engulfing Germany, 

4. The ceaseless propaganda for militarism and the insidious 
methods of weaning the chfidren away from fiimily influences. 

After giving these reasons, the Cardinal declared : ^‘Nazism 
must not be mlowed to rise after the war^' (May 12, 1945).^ 

Almost at the same time Archbishop Grocher published a 
pastoral letter in which, at last, he dared to condemn Nazism. 
He tried to explain why a “Catholic revolution against Hitler 
was an impossibility” : — 

It was not only because the Hitlerites had usurped power by means 
of a re^lar vote and could therehtfe claim the legality of their 
rfgime {ne said], but every resistance against them collapsed in die 
face of a force that was bare of all scruple end ruthless to the core. 

^With the receding of the war into the background, however, several 
members^ of the German Hierarchy began to come out in defence tiie 
Nazi regime. A typical example was Cardinal von Galen, who In February 
im 6 ddWeicd an address in the Church of Santa Maria ddl'Anlma in 
defence of Nazism. The address was subsequendy printed in pamphlet form, 
under the heading Lau> and Latidassness, and distrifamed first in the Irtish 
zone and then in other parts of occupied Germany. (See Kirchlisehes 
Amfsbiatt futr die Diazese Miinster, ]uly 1946.) 
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He continued: "Never were the German people deceived 
as much as they were during the past thirteen years," Finally, 
remembering the part he and the Catholic Church played, he 
significantly exclaimed; "However, in the eyes of ( 3 od at 
least, we bear quite a bit of responsibility." 

Then, more than a month atter Germany’s complete defeat; 
above the moans of the millions of bereaved, homeless, 
wounded, humiliated, and bewildered Germans; above the 
9,000-10,000 Catholic Churches out of the total of 12,000 in 
Germany proper which were completely destroyed or seriously 
damaged by Allied air-raids or land battles; above the burnea- 
out shells of cathedrals looming grimly against the sky— for 
the first time since the rise of the rfgimc the Pope dared to 
breathe the word “Nazism” in condemnation. During a short 
allocution Pius XII had tlie moral courage to declare that it 
was "a good thing” that "Satanic Nazism’^ had been destroyed. 

That was all. The Pope had spoken against Nazism at last.' 

1 When the Allies— Great Britain, the Cr,S.A., Soviet Russia, etid ^ncc 
—staged in 1946 what Hermann Goerlng called (Septembec im 6) "the 
fram^up trial" of Nuremberg (the Nuremberg War Grimes IVibunal), to 
which the prindpal Nazi survivors were brought, Plus XII sent Baron ^at 
von Wdzasccker, former German Ambassador to the Holy See, after having 
granted him a long audience (May 1946), to eive evidence against the men 
ruponsible for having helped Hitler to pwer. It should be noticed that not a 
single word was spol^ on the part placed by Pope Pius XI, Pope Pius XII, 
and the various German cardinals and bishops. On the contrary, the Vatican 
was publicly thanked by the Chief American Prosecutor at Nuremberg, 
Justice Jackmn of the United States Supreme Court, who expressed his 
“gratitude to the Vatican for making available to the Nuremberg trials 
documents touching upon the charges of persecution of religion In Germany 
and Nazi-occupied countries. . . . The part of die Nuremberg trial that 
was concerned with proving the persecution o£ the Churches was greatly ex- 
pedited and aided by documents provided tor us by the Vatican" (Justice Jack- 
son, in a statement to the N.C,w.C. News Service, Washington, August 1946). 
While hel(»ng the victors and indicting the former Nazi leaders, presenting 
itself as one of Nazism's victims, the Vatican was using all its InBuence to 
save those Nazis who had helped to place the Catholic Church in a privileged 
pourion in the Third Each and her satellite countries. This with particular 
regard to von Papen (see Pravda and OtservtUot'e Romano, third mek of 
K&ch iQ^), who was aoiuittcd October i, 1946; Mgr, Tiso, Prime Minister 
of Slovakia: Arthur Greiser, former Gauleiter of Western Poland, sentenced 
to death Quly 15, 1946), and in an effort to save whom the Vatican sent a 
special able to the President of Poland (see The Observer, London, July 21, 
1946). 


CHAPTER XII 


AUSTRIA AND THE VATICAN 

The Austrian Monarchy and the Vaticanr-Libctaliam, Vogelsang, 

, , and the Catholic F{irt/--«The inroads made by Socialism. 
Vienna-^First stcpplng'sconc to a CndioUc dictatorship— Sdpd, 
the Prelate-Dictator — Corporate State — A Papal Federation — 
First bloody struggle between Fascism and Socialism— Fascist 
ottempts to seize power— O md alliance of armed Austrian Fasdsm 
with Hitler— Dolmss, the Pocket Dictator— The discovery of an 
interpationnl Fascist plot, and the consequences in the internal 
affairs of Austria-^uppres^on of Farliament-^Catholic Dictator- 
ship. Concordat \vith the Vatican— Catholic Storm Troops — 
Reasons tor' the failure of the Catholic Church to gee the support 
o£ the Austrian masses— (^thollc persecutioii of the Socialists— 
Doifuss*s attempts to come to terms with Hiderr— 1‘he murder of 
Dolfuss— The third Catholic dictator, Dr, ScKuschnigg — The 
Vatican a ^wing influence in the internal life of Austria— 
■ Schuschnig^s refusal to surrender Austria — ^Meeting with Hitler — 
The Cathmic dictator asking for d\e support of the Socialists— 
The betrayal of die Vatican— The end or Austria. 

Austria has been one o£ the most CatlioUc countrLes in Europe 
— country where Catholicism penetrated, very deeply, its 
soda], economic, cultural, and political structure. This was 
symbolized by the most intimate co-operation of the Church 
and the Austrian Dynasty, each supporting the other through- 
out the centuries. 

One of the earliest and most important contributions of 
Austria to Catholicism was made at the end of the sixteenth 
century. TJien^ with the aid of the Jesuits, who have dominated 
the count^\s life ever since, was started the Austrian Counter- 
Reformation, whose aim, of course, was to stamp out 
Protestantism. Austria was the hrst European country to rise 
in arms a^inst Luther's followers. 

In addition to beginning a long war, Austria contrived many 
devices to prevent her subjects from turning Protestant and to 
punish the weak of heart. The most notorious of these was 
the famous system of “dragooning.** It consisted in billeting 
dragoons in the houses of the Protestants, especially the 
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peasants. Tiic dragoons, by pressure of all sorts, pllage, 
torture, and rape, drove tlic peasants to despair until they 
cither perished or consented to return to the fold of the 
Catholic Church. 

In Austria the Counter-Reformation achieved its aim 
thoroughly. After the close of the Thirty Years’ War, the main 
responsibility for which lies on the shoulders of the most 
Catholic Hapsburg, that dynasty became the champion of 
Catholicism. A special measure of privilege, protection, and 
support was given to the Catholic Church, which in return 
continued to bestow all her blessing on the absolute, theocratic 
dynasty. All her anathemas and moral or religious weapons 
were employed to hght any potential enemy threatening the 
Imperial House, suoi as Secularism and Liberalism during 
the last century, and Socialism in the first two decades of the 
twentieth. 

Notwithstanding sucli close collaboration, the Church and 
the Monarchy did not always walk hand in hand along the 
road of history. The Monarchy very often followed an 
independent path when political aims were at stake. Like 
Philip 11 of Spain, who burned heretics while at the same time 
waging war against the Pope, the Hapsburg insisted on the 
control of the State over the Church, with the Age of 
Enlightenment this tendency stifFened so much that the most 
Catholic Maria Theresa converted an old aistom into law by 
the introduction of the placettm regitm. This statute lulcd 
that no Papal Bull could be published in Austria without the 
express consent of the Emperor. That was due to the very fact 
that the Austrian ruler, being so intimate with the Church, 
knew the tremendous political pressure that Rome could exert 
in a Catholic country. The personal ambitions of the Popes 
had to be checked when the policy of the Church and that of 
the Hapsburg did not coincide, and the placettm regiam was 
an instrument to be used on such occasions. 

That was not all. In the course of time the absolutism and 
reaction of botli the Austrian rulers and the Catholic Church 
became so close that the Austrian Emperor could openly and 
officially interfere in the very election of the Popes. He had, 
in fact, acquired the right of ”veto,*' by virtue of wliich the 
Austrian ruler could suggest or forbid to the cardinals 
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assembled in Conclave any candidate for the P^acy. The last 
example occurred just before the First World War. 

After the death of Leo XIll, wlulc the cardinals were pray- 
ing to the Holy Ghost for guidance in the election of the new 
Pope, Frands Joseph charged a cardinal— Cardinal Puzyna— 
to tell his colleagues that the potential candidate to be elected, 
Cardinal Rampmla, must not become Pope. 

At that Conclave there were two schools of thought in 
regard to the election. The first desired a candidate who would 
return to the reactionary policy of tlie predecessor of Leo XIII, 
and the second wantca a man of fairly liberal views. It hap- 
pened that the Austrian Emperor favoured the first. 

The Emperor had his way. The cardinals who were voting 
in favour of Rampolla did not know that one of them, 
Cardinal Puzyna, had the imperial veto in his pocket. At last, 
just when Cardinal Rampolla seemed on the brink of obtaining 
the necessary two-thirds majority vote, Cardinal Puzyna read 
veto. In spite of the consternation the Emperor was obeyed. 
Rampolla never became Pope, the good-hearted but reactionary 
Patriarch of Venice being elected as Plus X. 

During the Hrst and second part of the last century Austria 
was an amalgamation of nationalities, races, and religions 
grouped together under the Emperor, who ruled as absomtely 
as a mediaeval monarch. The Jesuits were all-powerful and 
were dominant in the educational and, indireedy, in the 
political Held. Austria at that period might well be described 
as a solid bloc, impregnable to any idea of progressive social 
or political changes, thanks to the close alliance and supreme 
rule of the Hapsburg and the Catholic Church. Austria, in 
fact, was ruled in both higher and lower spheres by the trinity 
of Aristocracy, Bureaucracy, and the Catholic Church, linked 
together by tics of rank, 01 religion, and of tradidon. 

Nevertheless, the ideals of the French revolutions had not 
spread in vain over Europe. Unrest came to life in Austria as 
well as in other parts of me Continent. Revoludons broke out 
which were suppressed with the ferocity characteristic of the 
pious Hapsburg, Gradually, however, uberal prindples took 
nold of Austria and began to permeate the social, educational, 
and polidcal life. We cannot relate diis interesting process 
here : it sufHccs to say that in die ’seventies the Taafe Govern- 
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ment, which was to last fourteen years, fought with all its 
might against the heresy of Liberalism, which daily vm 
maung new conquests. The Catholic Church was the main- 
wring of this hostility. One of the greatest crimes of which 
Liberalism was accused by the Government and by the 
Catholic Church was that it preaclicd the ideal of religious 
equality. 

This was the natural sequel to the struggle fought by 
Cadiolicism, especially after the revolutions of 1848, when it 
tried to strengthen its own fervour as an antidote against ^e 
democratic spirit then beginning to penetrate into Austria. 
A Concordat was concluded with the Vatican, and die 
Catholic Church added new privileges to all those she already 
possessed. What the Catholic Church really sought, however, 
by signing the Concordat was to counteract and destroy the 
dcmocraUc and Liberal ideas which threatened to captivate 
youdi. Thus, in virtue of this Concordat, the whole educa- 
tional system was handed over to die Catholic Church, which 
charjgea the religious Orders and the village priests to, carry 
on the new counter-revolution. 

Although Catholicism has been an integral part of Austrian 
everyday lite, especially among the rural population, the Con- 
cordat was received by a considerable part of the popuJadon 
with great hosdlity. It aroused widespread and-clerical feeling 
which had been unknown before Liberalism. The challenge 
of the Catholic Church was taken up and its absolutism 
contested in all spheres, and thus anti-clericalism, to the large 
masses of the populace, became the one attractive thing in 
Liberalism. 

In Vienna anti-clericalism took deep root, became wide- 
spread, and remained so undl the end of the last century. For 
decades priests hardly dared to address public meedngs in 
Vienna, but eventually polidcal Catholicism began to enter on 
the scene in its modern shape. The Concordat, however, was 
denounced at the bemnning of the Liberal era. In spite of all 
the efforts of the Cadiolic Church and of die ruling castes of 
Austria, Liberalism and democratic ideals jgained ground. The 
Catholic Church decided to enter direct^ into the polidcal 
arena and fight her enemies on their own ground. A Catholic 
political movement was initiated. 
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The Austrian Catholic Party, in order to have a popular 
appeal, began with a most rabid antisemitism. Karl Lueger, 
the most outstanding man in Austrian political Catliolicism, 
. stated that Catholicism, especially in Vienna, could be made 
into a political movement only through an intermediary stage 
of mass anti-Semitism. This might sound surprising to modern 
ears, us^ to hearing tlic Vatican speak in favour of the Jews. 
Yet this is not the omy instance of this kind we shall encounter. 
Lueger*s group for a long time, in fact, called itself simply 
"anti>5em]tic. Later on it was rehaptized *The Christian 
Social Party,’* and under this name tlie Party subsisted until 

T^ie Catlxolic Party drew its principles not so much from 
Lueger as from Freiherr von Vogelsang, a very serious social 
thinker and a deeply religious Catholic, who for decades had 
been preaching that political Catholicism in Austria should 
become a powerful instrument of the Catholic Church, as had 
been the German Catholic Party. 

Vogelsang drew most of his inspiration from the social 
theories of the Catholic Church and from the encyclicals of 
the Popes; but he regarded profit-making as incompatible with 
the Gospel. He propounded a system of socie^ in which every 
Stand or social grade would have wdl-denned rights and 
attributions and in which the whole economic life would be 
strictly regulated on the pattern of the society of the Middle 
Ag». In short, he desired the resurrection of the mediaeval 
Guilds, the kind of corporatism which later on was adopted 
by Fascism, To achieve this end, Vogelsang wanted a revival 
0 ! mediaeval religious fervour. Catholicism of this kind, once 
brought into politics, would have been the best antidote 
against the evils of modern economic life : against Liberalism, 
Socialism, and the like. 

Toward the end of the last century, certain items of this 
programme were enacted by law, owing to the exertions of 
the Christian Social movement and to the interest of the 
Conservative sections of society. The guild system, in fact, was 
reintroduced; the handicrafts were revived. Numerous rules 
regulated them; for example, the number of masters and ap- 
prentices permitted to each individual trade was strictly limited 
and long years of apprenticeship were laid down by statute. 
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The idea of Hierarchy and of stHndc, as in the case of 
Italian Fascism, was warmly supported by the aristocracy, the 
cler^. and the lower middle class. The idea was blessed 
offiaally and unofficially by the Vatican, so much so that after 
the First World War the Catholic priest Scipel, waging a 
relentless battle against the Socialists, adopted it as die corner- 
stone of his programme. This was an important social plan, 
for later these same ideas were to find their way into the 
encyclical Quadragesitno Anno, which we had occasion to 
examine in the earlier ^art of this booJe. 

At Lueger’s instigation certain Catholic festivals, formerly 
the affair of a small circle of Catholics, were transformed into 
big public festivals centred in {processions of truly mediaeval 
splendour. The municipal administration of Vienna insisted 
that the thousands of the employees of the town and the 
school-children must participate in Church life. In addition to 
this the Catholics began to create the cult of the Emperor, 
Franz Joseph, who during the period between 1840 and 1890 
had been very unpopular. Lueger created a cult firmly rooted 
in deep veneration of the Church and of the Imperial House. 
Splendour and power were the two things that mattered most 
to Lueger, who died in 1910. In 1911 hts party was com- 
pletely defeated at the general elections, never to recover. 

The Socialists meanwhile had begun to increase in number 
and influence. At the instigation of the Socialist Party the 
workers bepn to organize and develop trade unions. The 
result was that the Socialist trade unions drove out the organi- 
zations of the Catholics and Nationalists and soon won a 
practical monopoly of organized labour. The Socialist Move- 
ment offered considerable attraction to Austrian Youth, the 
intelligentsia, and to certain other sections of the lower middle 
class. 

Owing cliiefly to the rise of the Socialists, universal suffrage 
was introduced, which gave the vote to the workers in 1906. 
A big group of Socialists appeared in Parliament. Gradually 
they began to acc^uire power in local administration as well as 
in the State machinery. The Socialists, owing to their organiza- 
tion and also to the weakness of the tottering Empire, built 
almost a State within a State. They succeeded in organizing 
the workers, not only politically and industrially, but also in 
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all otlier sparc>tinie activities, They got hold of the worker 
from the cradle to the grave, nursing him, caring for him, 
and trying to supply all his moral, spiritual and material 
needs. 

There existed workers’ organizations for gymnastics, for 
hiking and climbing, as well as for many other sports. Artistic 
and educational pursuits were not forgotten— for instance, 
choral singing, listening to music, playing chess, and the pro- 
vision of book clubs and lectures, i^ny or tliese clubs granted 
to their members substantial hnandal advantages. Further- 
more, the Socialists, by means of the democratic vote, con- 
trolled an increasing number of sick-relief insurance funds and 
similar institutions and, after the First World War, won con- 
trol of 47 per cent, of the municipalities. The municipalities, 
when once in tlie hands of tlie Socialists, carried out large-scale 
relief work; the clfect of this, when combined with the efforts 
of tlic various Socialist clubs, being to keep the workers linked 
up to the Socialist Party in every aspect of their lives. 

The Socialist worker generally wanted to have his children 
born in a municipality ruled by Socialist administration, 
because there the poorer families enjoyed some financial help 
at the time of birth. A Socialist town council usually launched 
an extensive scheme of Idndergarten, run on Socialist 
principles of education, after which the pupil, boy or girl, 
would enter a preparatory school still under the supervision 
of a Socialist town council. A boy or ^1 on leaving school 
would join a Socialistic youth organization. Such youth 
organizations would reject all the teadbing and practice of 
Catholicism and carry out an equivalent initiation rite of their 
own, In place of confirmation. 

The Socialists extended their influence, teacliing, and prac- 
tices in all spheres of life and throughout the worker’s life 
until his death, when he was buried through the care of a 
Socialist burial insurance fund, to which he had contributed 
during his life. All this was strongly opposed by the Catholic 
Churoi, which saw that the Socialists were trespassing 
the greatest impudence on those spheres hitherto considered 
her own. Socialistic practice was rapidly being substituted for 
the principles and practice of Catholicism. 

Tlic Catliolic Church had fought Socialism from its begin- 
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lung, fttid with its continuing increase slie deemed it necessary 
to come out and hght in the open. She declared the Socialist 
laith to be sinful, condemned Socialist ideas, boycotted 
Socialist organizations, and preached apinst anything the 
Socialists were doing. As a result the workers began to regard 
the Church as their enemy. The working class liecamc and- 
Catholic and Atlieistic, while the organizations of the 
Freethinkers became one of their strongest brandies. The fight 
against Catholicism developed into one of the most powerml 
assets of Austrian Socialism for winning the masses. 

This state of afiairs, since long before die First World 
War, was due to the fact that, as wc have hinted already, 
Catholicism, in Austria more than anywhere else, has been 
always a strongly political affair. It had always been closely 
connected with the Monarchy, and all its care of social 
problems was consistently subordinated to the interests of the 
Catholic Cliurch and of the Monarchy. The Cadioljc Church 
was identified with the dynasty and was, in fact, an integral 
part of the ruling classes. The Socialists and all their jprin- 
ciples were abhorred by the Catholic Church, and in addidon 
they were considered as a non-Joyalist element. In consequence, 
the fight betweeen the Church and the Socialists in Austria 
attained such bitterness as it had never reached in Germany. 

In their dealings with their adversaries, however, the 
Austrian Socialists were not totalitarian. They had always been 
strong and convinced democrats. For them a democratic policy 
was not a matter of tactics, but of deep conviction. 

Immediately after the First World War only two forces 
remained in the field, the Catholic and the Socialist. Their 
strength was about equal. The Catholic Party, in ipro, enjoyed 
the complete confidence of the peasants, although a good 
number of agricultural labourers had voted for the Socialists. 

The Soci^ists organized the whole working class, and 
within the next few years increased their membership to die 
fantastic figure of 700,000 in a country of only ^500, 000 
inhabitants. In the municipal elections of 1927 they increased 
their vote in Vienna by 120,000, and outside V^ienna (where it 
rose to 830,000) by 90,000, to the greatest alarm of the Vatican. 
The Austrian Socialist Party, during the years after die First 
World War, was the strongest Socialist Party in Ae world. 
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both in its political influence at home and in tlie proportion of 
the total population absorbed in its ranks. 

A reaction to this Socialist power beran to take shape. It was 
led by the Catholic Church with its hierarchy, supported by 
the Catholic peasants, the whole bourgeoisie, Jewish and 
Aryan, and the old aristocracy. 

From the day of the formation of tlie Republic the Socialists 
had cooperated with the Catholics in a coalition Government. 
This Government, at first, had been strongly under Socialist 
influence, but, after the fall of die neighbouring Hungarian 
Soviet Republic, had been reconstructed to the advantage of 
the Catholics. The masses grew uneasy at the participation of 
the Socialists in a Government dominated by the Catholics. In 
1920 the Socialists finally left the Government. 

In leaving the central Government, however, they did not 
break with the administration. Much of the power of the 
State was vested in the provincial Governments and in the 
municipalities. During the life of the Austrian Republic the 
Socialists pardcipated in six out of nine provincial Govern- 
ments, invariably polling ^jo per cent, of the total vote. They 
thus governed municipalities containing 47 per cent, of 
Austria's entire population. 

The Socialists made use of the municipal adminlstradon for 
carrying out extensive social reforms. Of all the municipalities 
hdd by them, Vienna was the most important. Thw com- 
pletely dominated the provincial Government of Vienna, 
where they polled more than two-thirds of the vote. During 
their ten years of power a great amount of social work was 
done, including the creadon of an efficient hygiene depart- 
ment, a home lor consumptives, and the like. Tne preparatory 
schools were controlled by them, and through these a mild 
version of secular humanism was spread. 

They municipalized housing. In Parliament they had forced 
lensladon compulsorily maintaining rents at a very low level. 
They set out to make up for the absence of private house- 
buiioing by municipal construction. The Viennese Socialists 
constructcQ large mimicipal building which earned the 
admiration of conservative reformers all over the world. This 
great energy in providing healthy and cheap housing for the 
working class in Vienna was regarded by the Catiidics, and 
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all Other and-^lalistSf sts the best proof of 'Creeping Bol- 
shevism,'* So much was this so that when, later on, the 
Catholics again took over the administration of Vienna, their 
first proceeding was to discontinue this building programme, 
which had not yet been completed. 

But the most remarkable feature of the Socialist administra- 
tion in Austria, and especially in Vienna, was that they did 
not in any sense persecute the Catholic Church, although 
considering her to be their political enemy. Never were they 
accused of anything in the nature of “Red outrages.’* This 
was in contrast to the behaviour of the Most Catholic 
Government, which dealt most barbarously with its cridcs by 
mass hanging, as we shall see presently. 

Meanwhile, the Catliolics and all otner reactionary dements 
became active openly and underground. There were rumours 
that they might try to break the power of the Socialists by 
undem^atic means, seeing that, as long as democracy existeo, 
the Socialists were bound to become stronger and stronger. To 
forestall this the Socialists had formed the **Republican 
Defence Corps**— a strong and well-disciplined armed guard, 
ready to 6ght in. defence of democracy and the Socialist Party. 

Further, parallel to the closing of the ranks of the 
reactionary forces at home, reactionary iorces abroad had 
begun to seize power, building up Fascist and semi-Fascist 
States in many parts of Europe. Affairs were already indicating 
the direction m which Austria, and indeed the whole ot 
Europe, was going. 

Soon after the First World War, Prelate Igiiaz Seipel, a 
theologian, had attained the leadersUp of the Catholic Party. 
Minister in the last Imperial Government, and unchallenged 
head of the clerical party, he set before himself, as his lile’s 
goal, the rescoration of political power to the Catholic Church 
and also to the Hapsburgs. 

He was a man of great personal integrity and asceticism, 
although he possessed a special talent for intri^e designed to 
further the political interests of the Catholic Church. He ate, 
prayed, and sl^t in two little monastic rooms in the Convent 
of me Sacred Heart of Jesus; throughout his years as Chan- 
cellor, Scipcl allowed no political stress to curb his religious 
duties. Daily at six o'cIock in the morning he said Mass in 
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the Convene Chapel. He continued to act as the Superior of 
this Congregation of nuns despite the demands of his office. 

Although not a member of the Society of Jesus, Seipel had 
all the characteristics popularly attributed to the Jesuits. It was 
impossible, for instance, to tie him down to a clear "yes” or 
"no.” He had an intense hatred of the Socialists or anything 
connected with their ideas. Equally repugnant to him were 
Secularism, Modernism, and Lioeralism. His second objective, 
besides that of furthering the power of the Catholic Church, 
was the crushing of the Social Democratic Party, which he 
hated as “the Red Antichrist,” The Socialists called him “The 
Cardinal without Mercy” — “Der Keine Milde Kardinal.” 
Twice he was almost hilled by the infuriated mob. 

Before proceeding farther, let us see what were the ideas 
and aims of Seipel in the domestic and foreign fields. These 
are most important, for they continued extensively to guide 
the Austrian Governments till the end of Austria, esMcially 
in the domestic sphere. Their importance is further ennanced 
when it is remembered' that they drew their inspiration from 
the Catholic Church itself, and were not only approved, but 
fostered, by the Vatican. It must be borne in mind that Seipel, 
tliroughout his life, was in the closest contact with the Pope 
and his Secretary of State and that he moulded his policy 
according to the dictates of the Vaticah. 

The butstanding characteristic of his policy was the subordin^ 
ation of political, economic, and social matters to ecclesiastical 
interests. To him the interests of the Catholic Church were 
identified with the existing social order; or, to be more 
correct, with the social order of pir&war times. He was 
bitterly hostile to any widespread movement of social reform. 
He hated the Sodalist unions. Once, when arming with a 
French Jesuit who had emphasized the necessity mr wide- 
spread social reforms, he replied: “More capitalistico vivit 
ecclesia catholica" — “the CamoHc Church lives in the form 
of capitalism.” 

He took his cue in economic matters from the bankers and 
industrialists, whose aims coincided with his. To him the ideal 
state of society for which he was striving was closely identified 
with the resuscitation of the old hierarchical structure of 
society, and especially of the power of the clergy. On more 
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tlian one occasion he openly confessed that he found it iiDjpos- 
siblc to tolerate die limitadons imposed upon the power or the 
Catholic Church within die Republic. We^ said, before, that 
the main asset of the Socialists was thdr anti-clericalism, 
which, as soon as diey took over the administration of 
Vienna in 1918, increased gready. The Par^ fermented 
sendments of and'clericalism and religious indifF^ence. 

Accordinp; to Seipel, the polidcal power of the Socialists 
was the chief obstruction to the control of die Church over 
souls. Therefore he set out to crush their power-^ task which 
was accomplished after his death. Seipel formed a close 
alliance with all the bitterest enemies of Socialism. He hated 
die Socialists because they were a^inst the Catholic Church, 
the industrialists, and all other sections of society, and because 
of the heavy taxadon they imposed upon these sections. Seipel 
and die Catholic Party itientined themselves wholly and with- 
out reserve with the cause of big business. 

Scipel's ideas of how society should be constructed were 
typically ultra-Catholic, and were mainly inspired by the 
various dictums of the Popes which we have examined m the 
previous part of this book. At first he continued the pro- 
gramme of Vogelsang, whose ideals of a social order were 
based on a traditional Hierarchy of StHnde, Seipel was the first 
man to put into praedee the principles of Vo^lsanpr, wJiich 
were further implemented by his successors. His antipathy to 
Socialism, and his cenviedon that it was essential to offer the 
masses a Catholic concepdon of sodal order dependent on the 
resurrection of the mediaeval Guilds or Corporations, was 
highly esteemed at the Vatican. Accordingly he was asked by 
the Pope himself to help in drafdng that very encyclical which 
announced officially the Vatican pdicy sponsoring the creation 
of the Corporate State in the modern world, Seipel became, in 
fact, die Pope’s “adviser,” if it is permissible to use the term, 
and was largely successful in inserting his ideas into the 
political doctrines of international CathoJiciam. 

Although the doctrines of Vogelsang were SeipePa chief 
inspiration, he subjected them to profound changes when in his 
own hands. For Vogelsang, social problems were paramount, 
and political problems had to be co-ordinated with (hem, if 
not subordinated to them. His stable hierarchy of StHndc was 
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originally designed as a barrier against capitalism. It was 
intended to exclude modern industrial methods as much as 
possible, and in their place to substitute the old crafts, 

For Seipel, society based upon S0nde meant just the con- 
trary. He defended industry, capitalism, the banks and their 
owners. The Siandc of Seipel were for their defence and 
protection. Any obstacle opposed to their economic inde- 
pendence was considered an attempt against the natural 
order of tilings. The Seipel Stande were not instruments of 
social order, liut aimed primarily at political domination. 
According to Seipel, Sianac had to elect the representatives to 
Parliament. They had to counteract the domination of sheer 
numbers in democratic elections. In short, they were to be 
created in order to break the strength of the Socialists. By 
gradually introducing these ideas into the machinery of the 
State, Seipel suecceoed in crushing democracy and the 
Socialists, but in so doing he paved the Way to the most blatant 
Fascism, which, in its turn, crushed political Catholicism. 

In harmony with, and dosely related to, this sodal policy 
Sdpel had also a well-deBned foreign policy, similarly endorsed 
by the Vatican. This foreign policy later on promoted, as we 
shall see, the disintegration ot Czechoslovakia. Seipel was, in 
fact, dreaming of the creation of a new Holy Roman Empire. 
Simply state(C this political entity v^ould have consisted in a 
union of those States, and parts of States, professing the 
Catholic Faith and bdonging to the old Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy. Vienna was to be the capital and Austria was to 
form the centre. 

Prom Yu^lavia, Seipel proposed to take the Catholic 
Croatia, constituting one-mird of its territory, this remon being 
antagonized in the religious sphere by the Centrd Govern- 
ment. Czechoslovakia was to be divldeo into two, the Catholic 
Slovakia being taken away from the Hussite heretics and die 
free-thinking Czechs and united with that part of Hungary 
placed under Rumania, In Hungary Sdpef would have in- 
stalled a Ca^olic ruler, possibly a scion of the Hapsburgs, 
thus preventing Calvinists like the Hungarian Remnt and 
Count BethW from ruling a Catholic population. That was 
not all. If circumstances allowed, the plan was to include 
Bavaria, which France had tried to separate from Berlin, and 
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Alsace-Lorraine. It must be a Catholic Empire~-a Papal 
Federation— where the Pope might even find a defender and 
a seat if the worst should happen at tlie hands of the Inter- 
national Socialists and "Red Russia. 

Seipel’s project was to work towards the gradual completion 
of this plan by buildii^ a Danubian Confederation, bv con- 
solidating a series of mendships and tariff pacts, anci by a 
gradual welding together of a new nation to restore peace in 
Central Europe under the aeds of the Catholic Church. He 

H ared his plans to this end in detail, great and small. He 
even selected the future Most Catholic Emperor. This was 
to be the son of the deposed Empress Zita, the young Otto, 
whose early training had been received at the Benedictine 
Abbey of St. Maurice in Clcrvaux, Luxembourg. He allied 
himsdf with the legitimists in Hungary and, at the Vatican, 
influenced die appointment of Dr. Justinian Scredi as Primate 
of Hungary. That is another instance of the Pope’s participa- 
tion in the plan. 

Such were ^e conceptions of the Catholic Prelate Scipel, 
who was carrying on his policy in the closest contact with the 
Vatican. Now Jet us consider very briefly how he carried it out. 

We have already seen how the reactionary forces, led by the 
Catholics, had begim to take counter-measures to arrest the 
power of the "Atheistic Socialist." These counter-measures 
were embodied in the gradual emergence of armed, secret, 
anti-Socialist Roupings, who began the systematic killing of 
prominent Socialists in the small provincial towns, 

Early in 1927 a Vienna jury, consisting mostly of and- 
Socialists, acquitted Heimwenr men who, for political reasons, 
had committed several murders. Already, in numerous other 
cases, and-Socialists had been acquitted in similar circum- 
stances. The workers thus became convinad that the Law 
Courts no longer afforded any protection against polidcal 
murder. A spontaneous massdemonstration swept the streets 
of Vienna on the morning of July 15, 1927. Clashes with the 
police occurred. The infuriated crowds attacked the building 
of the Supreme Court and burnt it down as a symbol of legm 
injustice. The leader of the Socialists sent the "Republican 
Defence Corps" to disperse die masses and save the building, 
thereby depriving the Catholics of an excuse for using more 
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force. But the Government had already prepared to send 
troops, who arrived suddenly and bepn to fire upon the 
masses, who were completely disarmed. Fighting continued, 
here and there, for two days. There were over ninety dead and 
over one thousand wounded. 

The political balance was quickly upset. Seipel declared 
publicly: *‘Do not ask mildness from me at this moment.” A 
tremendous wave of political passion took possession of the 
working'Class districts. Within the next five months, over 
twenty^one thousand people officially left the Catholic Church 
as a protest against the priest who had said ”No mildness.” 

As a consequence of this tragic event the Socialists lost their 
last influence in the Army and Police, which by now were 
instruments of the Government, Furthermore, tne Catholic, 
anti-Socialist, and semi-Fascist movement, which had been 
preparing itself widi varying fortunes, came suddenly into tlic 
open. This movement arose chiefly among die peasants. The 
Catholic peasants, influenced by their priests and by their fear 
of having their lands confiscated by the Reds, had hated ”Red 
Vienna” ^cc 1919. On July 15 they thought that Vienna had 
become the victim of a “Bolshevik” rising. 

Thus the Heimwehren suddenly reappeared on the political 
scene. The Heimwehren, mainly a peasant organization, were 
led by the upper class of the villages and small towns. Their 
appeal was made to Catholics ana enlisted numerous priests, 
who declared the city ^vernment of Vienna to be the work of 
Lenin, the devil, ana Andchrist. 

The Heimwehren had one definite aim only— to smash the 
Reds. Seipel, who had helped them, speedily employed ^em 
as an instrument to overthrow democracy. He shaped the ideas 
of ^is body and directed it not only against the Reds, but 
a^nst democracy as such. His sWans assumed the tune of 
“Away with Parliament” and “We need an authoritarian 
State.” Such slo^s, of qoursc, were in opposition to the 
Catholic Party, of which Seipel was the leader, as w^l as the 
Socialist Party. But there was no contradiedon in the now 
openly declared ix)licy. The same sequence of events vvhich 
had occurred in Italy was now occurring in Austria— namdy, 
the Itquidadon of the Catholic Party as a polidcal instrument 
and the substitution of a more powerfiil instrument to further 
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Catb^c policy. This instrument was Fascism, ^bodied in this 
case in the Heirawehr. The policy of the Vatican^ to sacrifice 
a Catholic Party if thereby dictatorship could be attained, had 
again triumphed. 

The Hdmwchr, however, remained always under strength. 
Its battalions were recruited mainly from the peasants, who are 
not generally available for political action outside their own 
region or beyond their immediate interests. If Italian Fascism, 
and Nazism, had relied solely on the Catholic peasants and on 
anti'^ocialistic sentiment, th^ could never have triumphed. 
They relied mainly on the middle stratum of the urban popu- 
lation, the lower middle classes. This stratum in Austria was 
actively Fascist, but it was very small, The Fascist Heimwehr 
could never find compensation for the absence of the middle 
classes as an aid to Fascism and Nazism. 

In the October that foHowed, Scipcl instructed the Helm- 
wchr to organize under his banner, giving an assurance of 
protection from State action, of immunity from interference by 
foreign Governments, of enough money for uniforms and 
weapons and of wages when necessary. A year later the ex- 
Chanccllor, believing the time to be ripe for ius return to power 
on the crest of the Fascist wave, openly proclaimed himself a 
Fascit.^ Owing to this support and to the support of the 
Catholics and other reactionary elements, coupled with the 
encouragement of the Vatican as well as that of Mussolini, the 
HeimwSiren were strong enough to attack the Socialists and 
democracy four times in the following autumn. 

Subsequent history shows that the following years of the 
Republic pivoted mainly on these attacks. The first attempt 
was planned in imitation of Mussolini’s march on Rome, tn 
October 1928 the Heimwehren organized a big demonstration, 
gathering armed troops horn all over Austria to meet in an 
mdustrid area south of Vienna. -The workers, who also 
possessed arms, prepared themselves to fight. Nothing, how- 
ever, happened. 

By now the military aristocraUc elements had given more 
uniformity to the Heimwehren. With the help of mese armed 
forces, Seipel, who had resigned early in the spring of that 
year, compelled his successor to resign. Schober, the Chief of 

* ScltlcB, Th X'alican, Yesterday, Today, und Tomorroiif. 
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Police, who had ordered the troops to fire on the Sodalists in 
1927, became Prime Minister. 

Scipcl was to receive two major blows. ^ First, Schober 
expelled Seipers right-hand man in the Heimwehr, Major 
Waldemar Pabst Fabst was a professional counter-revolu- 
tionist, implicated in political assassinations in Germany and 
a go-between of Hitler and Prince Stahrember^, the chief of 
the Heimwehr. The second blow to Seipel’s pohtical plans was 
the election of a Labour Government in England. 

Ramsay MacDonald and Arthur Henderson were close 
friends of die Viennese Socialists. Henderson, when informed 
of the arming of the Heimwehr, caused an interpellation in the 
House of Commons. The charge was that the Peace Treaty 
had been broken, that a secret army was being orgamzed, and 
that the secret army was being supplied from f^vernment 
sources. The British Government demanded that the Heim- 
wehr should disarm. The French Government made the same 
demand. This intervention from the two Governments saved 
Austria from imminent civil war between die Heimwehr and 
the Socialist Republican Army and led to the retirement for 
the time being of Monsignor SeipeL 
The Heimwehr meanwhile, having seen their direct atta^ 
fail, tried indirect methods. With me help of the Catholic 
Karl Vaugoin, the Vice-Chancellor, an attempt was made to 
break the Socialist control of the railwaymen. The Govern- 
ment was split on the issue of selecting the man appointed to 
break down the Socialist resistance, and resigned Vaugoin 
was appointed Chancellor, and his Hrst act was to dissolve 
Parliament. lo^ this he was pasdonatcly supported by the 
Heimwehr, which pronounceti for dictatorship. The Govern- 
ment itself stated that from now on it would govern only by 
“authoritarian” methods. Sripel, in the meantime, resignea the 
chairmanship of the Catholic Party, a move full of meaning 
so far as the use of the Catholic Political Party to the Catholic 
Church was concerned. He next entered Vaugoin's Govern- 
ment as Foidgn Minister. Of the two Heimwehr leaders, 
Prince Stohrenmerg became Home Secretary and Dr. Hueber 
went to the Board of Trade. Dr. Hueber was an outspoken 
Nazi, who later on was to become a member of the four-days* 
Nazi Government of 1938, which handed over Austria to 
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Germany. Prince von Stahretnberg openly boasted of his 
alliance with Hitler, who by that time was marching quickly 
towards absolutism. 

The Socialists, however, made it clear that if the clecdoa 
should be cancelled, or if the New House were to meet, they 
would hght resolutely. In the election the Vaugoin-Seipd and 
Stahremberg group failed to secure a majority. Meanwhile, 
England and France clearly stated that they expected Austria 
to produce a constitutional Government. The mree wou]d<be 
dictators resigned. 

After these resignations the Heimwehr rapidly disintegrated. 
In Germany Hitler had now become a political power, 
through the general election of 1930. The Austrian 
election at the same time had not given the Nazis a 
single seat. Nazism began to exert a strong attraction for the 
members of the defeated Heimwehr. They approached Hitler, 
who propounded to them three conditions ; no restoration of 
the napsburgs, but Anschlussi absolute opposition to parlu' 
mcntarianism; unquesrioning acceptance of his personal rule. 
What was left of the Hdmwehr split on these three conditions. 
Stahremberg supported Monarchism, but the Styrian Heim> 
wehren joined the Nazis. On September 13, 1931, they 
attempted a military rising, which, however, was quickly 
suppressed. 

Parliament continued to drag on very uneasily, the Catholic 
Government striving to rule with a minority. On April 24, 
1932, almost two-thirds of Austria voted in the provincial and 
municipal elections. The Nazis this time had a smashing 
success, whereas the Sociah’sts held their own. But the 
Catholics were almost routed. Nearly half their seats, fifteen 
out of thirty-four in Vienna alone, went to the Nazis. In Lower 
Austria and in Salzburg the strong Catholic majority became 
a small minority of not more than 30 per cent, of the total 
poll. The end of political Catholidsm was approaching. The 
Cadiolics made a new bid for the Heimwehr, one 
section of whicli agreed to join them, whereas another section 
refused. In the end a new Cabinet was formed under Dr. 
I^llfuss, with a one-vote majority in Parliament. 

Dollfuss was the illegitimate son of a peasant. He had been 
destined for the ecclesiastical profession, and had been cdu- 
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catcd in a seinioary with tlie assistance of an ecclesiastical 
CTant. At the age of nineteen, however, he changed his mind. 
After the War he gradually became an important ofHcial of 
die various Cadiolic organizations, first among the students, 
and later among the peasants. He started as an outspoken 
member of the democratic wing of the Catholic Party, but 
afterwards he became a member of the "Authoritarian" 
faction. He was vividly conscious of his own ability and was 
subject to sudden flashes of temperamental fury. He assumed 
power shordy after SeipePs death on September 2, 1932, and 
can be regarded as the executor of the poUdeal testament of 
that prelate. 

Relations with die Catholics in power became every day 
more strained, and also with the Socialists. Once more Dollfuss 
sought to strengthen the discredited Heimwehr. Simul- 
taneously he declared his intention of transforming Austria 
into a ''Corporate Authoritarian State." The State, he said, 
would resemble that of Fascist Italy, but would take its guid- 
ance from the instruedons issued by the Pope himself to 
Catholics throughout die world. These instructions were em- 
bodied in the encyclical Quadragesima Annoj issued in 1931, 
in which Pius XI called upon Catholics to set up a Corporate 
State wherever they could. Dollfuss was continuously in in- 
timate contact with die Catholic authorities, the Hierarchy and 
the Vatican, from whom he often took advice. 

On January 30, 1933, Hider assumed power in Berlin. A 
little incident which developed into an international issue 
meanwhile occurred. The Government, being in financial diffi- 
culties, paid the railwaymen’s wages in instalments. The rail- 
waymen began a two-hour strike, whereupon the Government 
dismissed the outstanding Socialist or^nizers of the railway- 
men. This, however, was not the real issue. A few months 
b&re, the railway trade unionists had discovered that an 
armament factory at Hintcrberg, in Lower Austria, was pro- 
ducing rifles, not, as was believed, for the Austrian Army, out 
for reactionary Hungary. Important officials of the Govern- 
ment were helping in the smuggling of such armament. 
Furthermore, it was discovered that the officials involved were 
mostly Catholics of semi-Pascist or even openly Fascist sym- 
pathies. One such official, knowing that a certain railway- 
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man had knowledge o£ what was going on, with the consent of 
Dollfuss o^cred him a large sum of monev as the price of his 
silence. The man refused, and this double secret was made 
known by the newspaper of the Socialist Party. 

The scandal made a sensation j but that was not enough. The 
issue became wider. The rifles were not for Hunrary, but for 
Fascist Italy. They had not been ordered for the Hungarians, 
but were directed to Hunga^ only as a temporary store-house. 
They were destined for the Catholic Hapsburg monarchists in 
Croatia, who were plotting a rising in order to detach them- 
selves from Yugoslavia ^eipel’s "'planning for a Catholic 
Federation** is to be remembered). 

The Hinterberg plot was part of an international plan, 
which culminatea in the assassination of King Alexander of 
Yugoslavia and of tlie French Foreign Minister by a Croatian 
partisan of the Hapsburgs, in 1934, At that time Fascist Italy 
was in bitter enmity with Yugoslavia, and Mussolini was 
seriously contemplating intervention with force. The aspiration 
of the Catliolic Monarchists for the detachment of Croatia 


from Yugoslavia suited him well. In this project Mussolini, the 
scmi-Fascist Hungarian Government, the leaders of the Heim- 
wehr, and Dollfuss were alike implicated. More than that, the 
Vatican had knowledge of the whole aflair. Several years after- 
wards Count Grandi, Fascist Ambassador in London, stated 
that Dollfuss as well as Mussdini had approached the Pope 
regarding the plan. The Pope, while not encouraging it, 
expressed the wish that when Croatia had been detached 
from "schismatic Yugoslavia** the rights of the Catholic 
Church should be restored. He promised to ask the Catholic 
clergy in Croatia to support the movement, and said that he 
would certainly have the aid of numerous Catholic countries in 
the League or Nations if the matter were now on a serious 
footing.^' 

Thus the Socialists, by their discovery of a senous Catholic 
Monarchist plot, involving Croatia, Hungary, and Austria, 
had obstructed tlie path of the Catholic Dollfuss, of the Vati- 
can, and of Mussolini. From that day onwards Catholics in 
Austria were sworn to destroy the Socialists. Dollfuss promised 
Mussolini, who was eager for the immediate crashing of the 
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Socialists, that he would do cvcrytliing in his power to 
annihilate tliem. *The Socialist watch«aog had to be sujk 

E ressed.” Dollfuss turned openly Fascist. Within ten days he 
ad {ormed his anti'Socialist Caoinet, comprising members of 
the Catholic Party, the Farmer Party (Catholi^, and of the 
Heimwchr. The Social Deinocrats, constituting the largest and 
most compact party in the country, were not even consulted. 

The first act of Dollfuss was the abolition of Parliament. 
“The old Parliament, with its leader and members, is gone, 
never to return,” he proclaimed. “The Liberal Capitalist 
economy is gone, never to return. Socialist influence is dead 
for ever. I announce the death of Parliament,” Then he pro- 
claimed that Austria had gone over to Fascism on the Italian 
model. He concentrated into his own hands the most vital 
portfolios, namely those of the Army, Police, Gendarmerie, . 
Foreign Affairs, and Agriculture. He decided that all parties * 
must disappear, including the Catholic Party, whose disappear- 
ance, as be well knew, was in accordance with tlie wishes of 
the Vatican. The new dictatorship would rule in accordance 
with SeipePs conception of the Corporate State, based on the 
stande. Anti-Semitism received official recognition, the Press 
was muzzled, opposition suppressed, and concentration camps 
were opened. Trade unions were gradually dissolved. Doll- 
fuss proposed to create Catholic unions, himself nominating 
their leaders. 

During the year 1933, after the suppression of Parliament, 
Dollfuss issued over trurec hundred illegal and unconstitutional 
decrees. He used his power mainly to diminish the social and 
econoRUc rights of the workers and to increase the value of 
property and the security of its owners. The peasants, his fol- 
lowers, were subsidized at the expense of the Socialist workers 
in the towns. He restricted the right of trial by jury, destroyed 
the freedom of the Press, and abolished the rignt of assembly. 
He ordained that the secrecy hitherto observed by the Postal 
Service was no longer to be inviolable. He abolished almost all 
the cultural and sporting organizations that were not Catholic, 
dissolved the Republican Defence Corps, and at the same time 
armed, so as he could, the Catholic and Fascist Heimwehr. 
Then he established “Ughtning Courts,” and restored the 
^ath penalty, although tile only persons to be hanged were 
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invariably Socialists accused of resistance to tlic Heimivehf. 
These st^ he initiated, sigi^cantly enougli, after a visit 
paid to Mussolini and the Vadcan. 

All these measures were later> in 1034, to be crowned by a 
Concordat between the Vatican and the Austrian Government 
by whicli Rome made into a reality his slogan *‘A Catholic 
Austria.” The principles of the cncydical Quadragesima Anno 
were enforced, wherever possible, with more care than before. 
The Concordat established the Catholic Church in a legal, 
official position, which she began to use to the fullest extent. 
The Catholic rdigion became the religion of the State, educa- 
tion was direedy and indireedy subject to her, and all traces 
of non-Catholic inHuences were systematically destroyed. The 
clergy became a privileged secdon of society and an enormous 
volume of Catholic literature, in the form of books and news- 
papers, extolled die blessing of the Corporate authoritarian 
State as expounded by the Pope and as adopted by Mussolini 
and the Austrian State. The various Evangelical and Protestant 
Churches began to suffer systemadc persecudon, and their 
ministers were boycotted, arrested, and inmrisoned 
This persecudon was due to a fedinjg or resentment experi- 
enced by the Catholic Church; and this feeling of resentment 
wa^ aroused by the fact that, notwithstanding the^ Church's 
enormous polidcal power and her hold on the life of the 
nadon, thousands of Austrians began to join Protestant 
Churches, especially the Evangelicar Church. The converts 
took this step as a protest ajgainst the religious, social, and 
polidcal tyranny of the Catholic Church. Wimin a few months, 
m fact, over 23,000 Austrian Catholics had sought member- 
sliip of die Evangelical Church alone. In addition to that 
astonishing figure, in Vienna alone another id, 000 persons 
abandoned Catholicism* Within a very brief dme the number 
in that city who had repudiated the Catholic Church amounted 
to over 100,000. The middle classes, signihcantly enough, pro- 
vided the greatest number of converts/ 

Dollfuss thought that the Nazis would become more friendly 
with him after ne had destroyed “those cursed Social Demo* 
crats.” The Nazis, however, behaved in a manner which did 
not promise any closer collaboradon. Thus the policy of Doll- 
^ Churches Vnier Trial, page la. 
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fuss at this time was the devotion of all efforts towards putting 
new life into Austrian patriotism. Although he desired a 
Fascist State, he wanted totalitarian Austria to be independent. 
Many sections of the population supported him. The leading 
groups of Catholic politicians had ^ways disliked the idea 01 
Uic Anschlttss. The clergy were opposed to it. So much was this 
the case that there was a time bwre DoUfuss, and even after, 
when the bishops proclaimed from their pulpits, and the 
village priests in sermons and in private conversation strongly 
impressed upon dieir flocks, that Nazism aimed at destroying 
Austrian independence. Furthermore, they proclaimed— and 
this was most important— that Nazism was die sworn foe of 
the Catholic Church. An important contributory cause to 
hosdlity against union with Germany was the liatrea of Prussia 
innate in all Austrians, and a dislike for the North and, above 
all, for Protestantism. The Catholic Hierarchy, hoping at this 
time to establish a totalitarian State in Austria, were opposed 
to the Anschluss* If the Anschluss had come into being, they 
would never have been able to form a “Catholic Austria* 
under Hidcr, remembering the stronghold which Protestant- 
ism was obtaining in the life of Austria. This last consideration 
was now so powerful that when Catholics acknowledged their 
attiachment to National Socialism in the confessional, the 
priests condemned it as a sin.' 

DoUfuss began to organize a Heimwehi State, transforming 
his storm troops into a Totalitarian Party. This st^ was de- 
sired by Stahremberg and Mussolini. Once more the Heimwehr 
were well provided with funds wherewith to equip themselves. 
DoUfuss and the CathoUc Party were, however, well aware 
that a full-fledged Heimwehr Fascism would incur the hosdlity 
of at least 90 per cent, of the papula don, besides the Socialists, 
the Nazis, and even a section of the Catholics. 

Arms were not enough to support a dictatorship. The 
Catholic leaders decided not to rely entirely on the guns of die 
Hdmwehr, hut to utilize another element which they thought 
was very strong— namely, the Austrian clergy. Thus it was 
decided, after wtaining the consent of the Vatican, to make 
the Cadiolic clergy the backbone of the new dictatorship in 
the political field, as the Heimwehr was in the military held. 

1 The Last Vive llouirs of Atutria, page •ji. 
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Tlie hijgher ranks of the Austrian clergy had meanwhile re- 
ceived instructions from Rome to support whole-heartedly the 
Dollfuss regime, and to strengthen it to the best of their ability. 
From them instructions went out to the whole Austrian clergy 
in every village and parish to become pillars of the new 
Catholic authoritarian State. In the end, however, the Catholic 
Church failed, and that decided the &te of Austria. Before 
proceeding farther a concise examination of the reasons for 
such failure would be useful, in view of the fact that Catholi- 
cism Was so powerful in Austria. 

When Dollfuss proclaimed the Corporate State in Austria, 
his plan of basing a Fascist dictatorship upon the support of 
the Church had much less chance of success than was super- 
ficially believed. We have already said that, with the rise of 
Socialism, tlie Church had lost almost all the working classes. 
These regarded the Church as their enemy in the political 
field, ana in religious matters they were scornful or indiff^nt. 
This was accentuated when Mgr. Seipcl unconditionally identi- 
fied himself and the Catholic Church with Big Business. In 
addition to that, Seipel nursed and strengthened the Fascist 
Heimwehr, declaring that it was to be used to curb Socialism, 
Thus the Catliolic Church even then appeared as an institution 
bound up with Fascism. 

In 1933 the Constitution was abolished, and eleven months 
later the Socialist Party and the trade unions were dissolved. 
Thereupon the CatlioUc Church once more appeared as the 
main support of the new Fascist dictatorship of Dollfuss. 
Owing to her persistent support of Fascism the Catholic 
Church could not hope to win back the workers. This was in 
contrast to happenings in Germany, where many sections of 
workers drew closely, for the time being, to the Catholic 
Church. This, however, was not aU. Consequences more serious 
to the Catholic Church followed her continuous sup^rt of the 
Catholic Austrian dictatorship. At this period, andf suddenly, 
the Church lost the support oi the peasants, previously forming 
a solid stratum on which Catholicism had relied so much. The 
battalions of the Nazis had, in fact, largely drawn their 
strength from the villages, as was later to be proved. 

In Austria, as we have seen, the Catholic Church had identi- 
fied herself continuously with a political reactionary rfgime. 
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usually disliked by tlie masses. The average Austrian peasant^ 
although a Cadiolic, disliked the intrusion of the clergy into 
wliat he rightly considered secular affairs. The priest, con- 
cerned with the religious needs of liis parish, ought not to aim 
at political leadership. During the era of '^Absolutism,” from 
1850 to i860, the Catholic Church lost prestige by allowing its 
priesthood to be used as political instruments of the Govern- 
ment From 1880 onwards the bishops, by supporting the Con- 
servative Farty, had effected nothing but a real revmt of their 
own village priests, resulting in the victory of the “Christian- 
Socials” constituting tlie Catholic Party. Once again the vil- 
lages revolted against the theocracy of Dollfuss, striving to 
make the Cathonc Church the ruler of Austria. Besides this, 
the Catholic Church and Dollfuss were sponsoring the resusci- 
tation of the Hapsburgs and the traditions of the aristocracy, 
and although m certain parts of Austria this idea was 
not unpopmar, it was distasteful to the great majority of 
Austrians. 

In die villages Nazism was represented by the doctor, the 
veterinary surgeon, the lawyer, and the local intelligentsia. 
The appeal of Nazism in village life started as a revolt against 
the unpopular interference in political matters of the Catholic 
Church. In short, dbc fight between the Nazis and the village 
priest had in reality become a fight for leadership between the 
Church and the bitte^ anti-clerical intelligentsia of the small 
towns and villages. Thus, especially in mur provinces, the 
peasants became an asset to the Nazis. Only in Vienna were 
the Nazis lacking in influence. 

The revolt of die peasants against the Church, the continu- 
ally multiplying adherences to Nastism, and die staggering 
number or conversions to Protestantism, filled the Catholic 
Church with ever-increasing alarm. The bishems asked Dollfuss 
to act, and to forbid these transferences of alle^ance. Dollfuss 
started to sentence persons spreading Nazi propaganda, which 
in the case of most of them assumed the form of conversion to 
Protestantism, Such measures, of course, strengthened the spirit 
of rebellion. While this process was going on in the country- 
side, Dollfuss continued the destruction of Socialism and the 
building up of his own dictatorship. He proceeded gradually 
by taking away the rights of the. Socidists one by one, but 
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under continuous pressure from the Hierarchy^ the HeimwehT) 
and from Mussolini. 

When at last, on February ii, 1934, the Dollfuss police 
occupied the Socialist Party headquarters at Linz, the Soaalists 
began to fight at Linz, in Vienna, and in other districts. The 
fight lasted four days, and in some parts even longer. Dollfuss 
aUowcd to a Hcimwelir leader a repetition of “the joyous 
hanrings of war-time.'' He gave orders that cv^ prisoner 
shomd be court-marciallcd ana hanged. Dollfuss said tnat there 
were only 137 "rebels” hilled. One man severely wounded was 
carried on a stretcher to execution. After the seventh hanging. 
Major Fey was compelled to stop, owing to the protest of a 
Foreign Power and to the indignation or every civilized com- 
munity, though, significantly cnoiidi, not a single word of 
mercy or of protest came from die Vatican. Dollmss had lied. 
At a conservative estimate there were between 1,500 and 1,600 
Socialists killed and 5,000 wounded; 1,188 were imprisoned, 
and eleven were hang^.* 

TJie attitude and mediods of the Catholic regime towards 
its adversaries should be compared with the methods of the 
Socialists, who, during their revoludon of 1919 and during 
their years of power in Vienna, had not "hurt a hair of any- 
bo^'s head,” as one historian says. 

'Inc Socialist Party was dissolved, die unions closed, and 
a Commissar took over the administradon of Vienna. Many 
Sodalist leaders had to flee abroad. The official Socialist Party 
was driven underground and diose daring to support it were 
sent to jail. By the end of 19^4 there were over 19,051 Socialists 
in die Austrian jails, imprisoned without tri^. They were 
treated with the utmost brutality. Some journalists, desiring to 
investigate th^ conditions, were not allowed to visit them. 
Furthermore, the Catholic clergy compelled Dollfuss to refuse 
relief funds from abroad in order "to force those in distress to 
ajmly to Cadiolic Orranizadons” (Annual Register, page 199). 
We shall sec presendy how Dollfuss's successor followed the 
same line. 

The most appalling religious persecution of the Socialists 
and all enemies of the Catholic Church ensued. The mlendid 
system of education, being totally absorbed by the Catholic 
* Ostcmicht 1934. 
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Church, was completely destroyed and the economic position 
so deteriorated that millions again became semi-starved. The 
great building scheme, which Imd edihed Europe, was entirely 
stopped. The Vatican was pleased, and so were DolWuss and 
Mussolini, but most pleased of all was Hitler, who saw a 
tremendous increase in the number of his adherents all over 
Austria, consequent on “tixe suppression of the Socialist watch- 
dog.” 

The Vatican authorities, meanwhile, were playing a double 
game widi Dollfuss and Hitler. They were watcliing and wait- 
mg. Pope Pius XI had given Hitler to understand that if he 
adhered to his word regarding the treatment and privileges 
granted to the Catholic Church in Germany, th^ the Church 
would help him to **aclueve his political aims*’ in Austria. By 
doing this the Vatican hoped to compel Hitler to observe the 
dauses of the Concordat, some of wliich he was already be- 
ginning to forget. In addition to that, the Vatican wanted to 
see whether die Catholic victory was likely to last or whether 
the danger of “revolutions” was still present. In the latter case 
it was of paramount importance to the Catholic Church to 
ensure that “the Kcd danger” should be kept underground by 
an even stronger hand, and that stronger hand would eventu- 
ally have been that of Hitler. To achieve its aim the Vatican 
had to make still further sacrifices. Besides the sacrifice of the 
Austrian Cadiolic Party, the Vatican would have to sacrifice 
the Austrian Catholic regime and its dreams of “Papal Con- 
federations” envisaged by Seipel. 

Meanwhile, Dollfuss candidly believed that his great service 
to Hidcr, in destroying the Socialist Party, would render Hidcr 
more amenable. Hitler hoped that it'Would be easier for him 
to secure his turns now that the Socialists had been removed. 
Dollfuss was ready to admit Nazis to his Cabinet, but he de- 
sired Austria’s independence. The Nazis wanted the Anschluss 
and the rule of Hitler. Negotiations broke down and the Nazis 
began a campaign of bomb-throwing. Dollfuss proclaimed 
martial law, and nnally the death penal^ was instituted for the 
illegal possession of dynamite. But, sigmficantiy enoi^h, not a 
tingle death sentence was carried out. The attitude oiDollfuss 
and Major Fey to the Nazis differed from thdr attitude to the 
Socialists. 
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At the same time serious dissensions conceraiiiff the demands 
o£ Hitler were threatening to disrupt tlic DoUfuss (^vern- 
ment. Major Fey was accused of actually conspiring with the 
Nazis, Anton RinCcIcn, the second man in the Catholic Party 
and until a few months before Governor of Styria, was won 
over to them. On July 25, 1934, the Nazis attempted to sdze 
power. A group of I*«zis entered the Cliancellcry, attempting 
to seize the Government. Only DoUfuss and Major Fey were 
captured. DoUfuss was mortally wounded and died shortly 
afterwards. Troops were called out and proved reliable. Musso- 
lini, seeing that Jiis dream of being overlord of Austria and 
Hungary was in danger, sent two divisions to the Brenner 
Pass. Hitler, who was not yet ready for a fight, left the con- 
spirators to their fate. Had tlie plot succeeded, no danger of 
international war would have arisen. 

Then Herr von Papen, the Chamberlain of the Papal Court, 
was sent to Vienna in order to cifect a conciliation. 

DoUfuss was followed by Herr von Schuschnigg. He was 
born of a Tirolean fomily belonging tx> the lesser nobility. He 
was a Catholic of the deepest rehmous leelings. He was it 
monarchist, but he realized that the Monarchy would have 
been unpopular. He had received a thorough education from 
the Jesuits, and even in bearing he had the air of a studious 
priest rather than of a politician. Schuschnigg wanted an 
"authoritarian” Austria, hut on milder lines man those laid 
down by Dollf uss. His task was rendered easier by the changed 
policy of Hitler, who, soring the alarm he had created in 
Europe, was compelled to apply tlie soft pedal to his moves. 
All Europe, in fact, seemed to unite against German aggres- 
sion. The result was the Conference of Stresa. 

At first the new regime varied little from that of DoUfuss. 
Gradually, however, Schuschnigg realized that to obtain 
popular support he must relax the dictatorship which weighed 
so neavily on the people, and especially on the working class. 
Thus he began gradually to grant modest concessions now and 
then, but promising more in the future. He slowly rid himself 
of the most hated and notorious extremists in his Government 
—Major Fey and Stahremberg, the leaders of tlie Hcim^chr. 
Then he incorporated the Hcimwchr itself with the military 
organization or the Government. 
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The Catholic Church, which at first had retired into the 
background, arain sought to exert strong pressure on the 
poli&al life or the country. She continued to fear the "Red 
danger and the dangerous ideas of Protestantism and of re< 
lieious indifferencc.*°The Church wanted to get some degree 
or control over all the workers, whether they were Sociuist, 
Atheist, or Bolshevik. The Law and the Arm^ which had 
driven tliem underground, were not enough. The Catholic 
Hierarchy wanted to obtain an even tighter hold of them by 
compelling them to come under its direct control. 

Negotiations with the Government continued for some time, 
until at last agreement was reached. Schuschnigg passed a law 
requiring every citizen to be a member of a Church. The 
political cliaracter of this ihove was received with the greatest 
hostility in many quarters, not only among the workers, and 
what happened under Dollfuss was repeated on a larger scale. 
A mass movement from die ranks of the Catholic Church 
ensued. Thousands of Roman Catholics, workers and people 
of the middle classes, began in disgust to enter the Protestant 
Churches, where their votes were not dictated by the religious 
body to which they belonged. During this period the number 
of Protestants reached the figure, unheard of in Catholic 
Austria, of 340,000 — a happening which overwhelmed the few 
Protestant pastors sdll left at liberty.' 

Matters went on fairly quietly for some time, and the in' 
ternal situation seemed to Be reasonably stable. Aldiough the 
Catholic Church was continuing to press the Government for 
more drastic measures against "the Red peril which was 
rumbling underground,” there was no internal trouble for 
Austria. But then disquiet recurred, and once more it started 
from abroad. The Ahyssinian War broke out. Fascist Italy, 
seeking German fiienaship, would no longer support Austria 
and advised Schuschnigg to deal directly with Hitler. Austria 
thereupon signed a treaty with Nad Germany (July 1936). 
Austria promised to subordinate her foreign policy to that of 
Hitler, and further undertook that, should war break out, 
Austria would side with Germany. 

In Austria the prohibition of the Nazi Party continued, but 
Nazis were allowed to gather unmolested. A Nazi leader be- 

^ Churches Under TtiaU page 22. 
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came Home Secretary. The truce with Nazism lasted about 
eighteen months. Meanwhile, Gwmany had become stronger 
in the international held, the Axis firmer, and her armament 
had seriously increased. Owing to these factors and to the bogy 
of the Red peril, whose recrudescence seemed immin^t, me 
Austrian Hierarchy, instructed by the Vatican, decided to 
strike a bargain with Hitler. Only by his iron hand could the 
Red be utterly destroyed. If Hifler had promised to respect 
the Church’s rights in Germany as well as in Austria, his co- 
operation widi the Catholic Hierarchy would have been pos- 
siole. Hitler, aware of this new attitude, began to act 
Iw starting a persecution in Germany of the Cathdic Church. 
There were strong domestic reasons for Hitler to act thus, as 
we have had occasion to see, but his Austrian aims provided an 
additional reason of no mean order. He made it known to the 
Vatican that the persecution would be discontinued provided 
that the Vatican instructed the Austrian Hierarchy and leading 
Catholics to support the Anschluss, Once that was done, he 
would respect the rights of the Church, not only in Germany, 
but also in Austria. 

The Vatican consented. Through the agency of von Papen 
and Cardinal Innitzer, negotiations were continued with the 
aim of persuading Schuschnigg to hand over Austria, Schusch- 
nigg, however, was opposed to the Anschluss, knowing that it 
would have been the end of Austria. He stubbornly refused. 
Hitler summoned him to Berchtesgaden and ordered him to 
hand over the Home Office to a most devout Catholic, a fer- 
vent Nazi, Dr. von Seyss-In^uart. Hitler showed Schuschnigg 
the marching-orders to be given to the German troops should 
he decline. Schuschnigg had to obey. Seyss-Inquart had had 
many secret interviews with von Papen and the Cardinal be- 
fore this happened. Seyss-Inquart, of course, accepted, know- 
ing who was supporting him inside Austria. 

Seyss-Inquart was a Viennese barrister who, after the First 
World War, had opened a modest office in Vienna without 
attaining any success. His connection with the Catholic Party 
was very close. This was due chiefly to the fact that he was a 
supporter of many Catholic organizations of all kinds. He had 
become an ardent Catholic propagandist and he was frequently 
heard in Vienna as a lecturer propounding Catholic principles. 
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He was very pious and, with his family, was assiduous in fre- 
quenting the services of tlie Church. zealous and sincere 
efforts to serve the Catholic cause brought him into personal 
contact with the Chancellor, Dollfuss, and from that moment 
his advance was rapid. Even after he had become a political 
figure, and Hitler had made him Reich Commissar for Austria, 
he continued to go almost daily to cliurch. 

Schuschnigg returned from Berchtesgaden, having learned 
many things, amongst which were several closely connected 
with the Vatican. Tliis led him to a reshaping of his policy 
towards the Socialists. He wanted their friendship, counting on 
their support to preserve the independence of Austria. 

At that time the situation still presented a three-cornered 
contest between Catholics, Nazis, and Socialists. In the days of 
Dollfuss the Government had tried to join forces with the 
Nazis in order to aush the Socialists. After him the new 
Government tried simultaneously to subjugate both parties, yet 
to make friends with them. But, when me decisive hour came, 
Schuschnigg saw that he could rely neither on the Nazis nor 
oii the Catholics. The main support came from the Socialists. 
After his interview with Hitler, Schuschnigg reshuBlcd his 
Government. Besides the Nazi Seyss-Inquart, he included a 
representative of the democratic elements as well as of the 
Socialist. He next negotiated With the workers in the factories, 
and soon he began to grant concessions. Before the end the 
workers organized a great meeting unmolested, for the first 
time in many years, l>y the police. At this conference the 
Socialists pledged themselves to defend Austria’s independence. 
In doing so, the Socialists acted not only from hatred of 
Nazism, but because they thought they were winning back 
their own independence. This was the most open contession 
of the failure and bankruptcy of the policy of Seipel and Doll- 
fuss. It was clear that at the last and gravest moment of 
Austria’s independence the Catholic Government could rely 
only on the Labour Movement, which it had so consistently 
persecuted. 

Having made these many concessions, the Government be- 
gan to hesitate. Catholics inside and outside the Government, 
the influence of the Catholic Church, of die Austrian Hier- 
archy, and even of the Vatican were strongly opposed to these 
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coiiccssions. '*Wiiat> so many lights^ so mucli bloodshed^ so 
many risli, in.ordcr to ^ back amin to democracy and thus let 
the Reds come out in the open? Never)” Thus every measure 
was delayed. In spite of continuous promises, Labour received 
no real concession; the workers were not allowed even to have 
a single newspaper under their own control. 

Throughout tnis time Cardinal Iimitzer continued to press 
Schuschmgg and the Government to favour complete submis- 
sion to Hitler. ”The Anschluss is inevitable,” was his advice. 
He told Schuschnigg that the Vatican desired the Austrian 
Government to adopt this policy. Schuschnigg, after much 
doubt and hesitation, stood hrm, but several Catholics who 
knew what was going on beliind the scenes became bitter. 
These continued to oppose fusion with Germany, desiring their 
country*s independence. They saw clearly that the Govern- 
ment could not count upon the support of the Church, for 
whom it had done so mucli. 

In Vienna mpular feeling and enthusiasm readied a high 
pitch. It was tnought that mzism had been defeated, and thc' 
ideal of fighting for Austrian independence had become very 
popular with the masses owing to the lenient extended to> 
them by the Government. Hence the workers, mrmcrly eager 
for the Anschluss so long as it was conceived as a democratic 
measure implying great regional rights for Austria, Were 
bitterly opposed to it now diat the Nazis were in power. Thus, 
paradoxically, they supported the Catholic Schuschnigg, 
hoping thereby diat they would return to democracy and 
liberty. In Vienna, great mass-demonstrations clamoured for 
Austrian liberty, siioutingand singing the old Socialist slogans. 
Socialists, Communists, Monarchists, and even many Catholics, 
marched side by side for days. Austria bad risen to its feet 
ready to fight. Never had the Nazis seemed so weak as at that 
moment. Hitler, as well as Schuschnigg and Cardinal Innitzer, 
became alarmed, for no one could tell where that mass move- 
ment would lead. It was felt that even if all that enthusiasm 
did not lead to ^Bolshevism,” it might perhaps result in a 
mass drive against Fascism. If such a popular and formidable 
demonstration against Fascism had occurred, it might not have 
been confined to Austria alone. 

The Government meanwhile was preparing. The plans for 
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action were complete and the troops were ready to inarch. The 
Austrian Government was determined to iient for its inde- 
pendence. Schuschnigg, hoping to avoid biwdshed, played 
his last card. He announced that, if the Austrian people really 
desired the AnschUisSf the Austrian people should show its will 
by a plebiscite. 

This decision went against the plans of the Vatican. Accord- 
ingly, Cardinal lnnit7.er, who was already in direct touch with 
Hitler, once more opened up negotiations with him. The Car- 
dinal well knew that a plebiscite would reject the Anschlusst 
in which case the Reds might get out of control. The Church 
could not allow this to happen. Before promising the unstinted 
help of the Catholic Church in Austria and cS the Vatican, 
Cardinal Innitzer required a promise that once Hitler had in- 
corporated Austria he would respect the rights of the Church.* 

Hitler was fully aware that if the plcoiscite preceded his 
entry into Austria, the Austrian people would reject the 
Anschluss, He therefore proposed this incredible plan to the 
Cardinal— that not the Austrians, but the German people, 
should decide whether the Austrians were to become Germans 
or not. That a cardinal should even have listened to a proposi- 
tion so cynical sounds incredible. Yet the Cardinal not only 
acquiesced, but promised that he would do everything in his 

^ After the Second World War Cardinal Innitzer himself made public 
for the first time on February 26, 1046, in a Press interview in Rom^ the 
story of his visit m Pope Pius ^ m March 1938, at the time of Hitler's 
maiw into Austria. Among other things, the Cardinal stated ; *‘I went to' 
Rome in obedience to a summons from the Holy Father. ... On my return 
to Vienna I had an interview with Hitler, who asked me what the Fbpe 
thought of him." After which the Cardinal, having sftolcen at length and 
with bitterness about Hitler's j^fesslons of generosity to the Cotholic 
Church in Austria, went on: "He [Hitler] promised me everything in 
religious matters. I was to have my own schools and everything elU I 
nec^. For the first six months the persecution was gradual, when . a 
Catholic teacher went sick he was replaced by a Nazi. Then Hitler came 
into the open, took over all the sclioois and suppressed the Catholic private 
ones." Then, gesticulating and banging the table, His Eminence cried : "All 
Hitler's promises were liesl" (see The Universe, March i, 1946). 

As in the cases of Posdst Italy and Nazi Germany, so also in that of 
Austria, it should be noted that the Catholic Church complained against the 
dictators only when the promises made to the respective national Hierarchy 
to favour the Church in exchange for Catholic support of the Dictatorship 
were ^ not carried out; ^ and that with regard to the numberless acts of 
injustice committed against individuals and nations, the various cardinals and 
tushops, like the Pope, never uttered a wnrd of protest, 
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power to secure that the Austrian people should welcome 
Hitler and mvc him their votes. 

The ninth dav of March had been announced as the date of 
the Austrian plebiscite, which, however, did not take place, 
as Hitler forbade Schuschnigg to carry it out. During the 
afternoon of March xx almost aU the population of Vienna was 
demonstrating against Nazism and Fascism, hailing political 
freedom and national independence and sin^^ Sod^lst songs. 
At seven o'clock that very evening the Naw storm-troopers 
suddenly appeared in Vienna, Herr von Schuschnigg had re- 
signed widmut a blow. Within an hour the Austnan police 
were wearing the swastika. Vienna was flooded with Nazi 
nroops. Cardinal innitzer welcomed the Na^s with swastikas 
in the churches and with the ring^g of bdls. He ordered his 
priests to do likewise. Not content with this, he ordered all 
Austrians to submit to the man **whose struggle against 
Bolshevism and for the power, honour, and unity <3 Germany 
corresponds to the voice of Divine Providence.'* 

Th^, a few days later (March 15^ he went to see Hitler 
again, and once more asked for his assurance that he would 
respect the rights of the Catholic Church, That was not all* 
The Cardinal and his bishops, with the exception of the Kshop 
of Linz, after having talked about the "voice” of the blood 
urged all Austrians to vote for Hitler at the plebiscite. Under 
his own signature he then wrote the sacreo formula "Heil 
Hitler.** 

Thus ended Austria. 
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with the Vatican— ^tate neutrality in religious matters— The 
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Church — Benefits and liberties acquired by the Catholic Chutdi 
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Vadcan's responsibility. 

Within a few weeks of the absorption of Austria into the 
greater Reich, Hitler was employing the same tactics towards 
me Catholics of the little repubhc <S Czechoslovakia. 

One would have thought diat the Catholics in the various 
countries bordering on Nazi Germany would have learned 
their lesson from the fate meted out to Austria and, above all, 
to the Austrian Church, That was not the case. Soon they were 
co-operating with Hitler whole-heartedly, as if nothing had 
happened. The Vatican, of course, was in ^c background, for, 
as we shall have occasion to see, the CathoUc movement aiding 
Hitler to disrupt the Republic was led by a most devout 
CathoUc prelate, a miniature of Mgr. Seipel. ^ 

Before proceeding farther, let us review concisely the back- 
ground or the disruption of the Rwublic. 

The Catholic Church has hated Bohemia ever since the days 
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of John Huss, the great “heretic,” who was burnt Iw the 
Church owing to his daring ideas. During the Thirty icars’ 
War the Catlidic armies destroyed and lullaged the country in 
such manner diat, at die end of hostilities, it was reduced to 
the utmost misery and despair. Yet this country had formerly 
been one of the most flourishing in mediaeval Europe. Its 
population, once estimated at over a, 000,000, was reduced to 
780,000 people. Its rich villages and towns, once numbering 
30,000, were reduced to 6,000 only. The remainder had been 
destroyed, burned, or left deserted by the slaughter of the in- 
habitants. After diis holocaust, plague did the rest. A hundred 
thousand people were carried off ^ it, and many thousands 
of BoJiemians were dispersed as refugees througiiout Europe. 
The once prosperous Kingdom of B(memia ceased to exist. It 
passed under Catholic Austria and became an appendage of the 
H^sburK. 

Thus me birth of the Catholic Reformation and Catholic 
political control coincided with the disappearance of tlie politi- 
cally independent life of the territories of the Czech Crown. 
For three centuries preceding the First World War the Czechs 
were attached to me Austro-Hungarian Empire under the 
Hapsburg Dynasty. 

We have already noted that the Hapsburg House was 
devoutly^ Catholic, and the part it played in furthering 
Catholicism in lands subject to its rule. Under the Hapsbufgs 
the Catholic Church regained completely the position riie had 
lost in the fifteenth, sixteenth, ana even the seventeenth cen- 
turies. In tills part of the Empire, as well as in Austria, the 
Church and t^ despotic Hapsbura ruler made a pact of 
mutual assistance and interest, which they^ strove to maintain 
and strengthen. On more thin one occasion the Church be- 
came the political instrument of the Hapsburgs— and vice versa. 
As a result the Nationalists, and allied elements in the Czech 
nation with a lon^ng for liberty, railed against the community 
of interest subsisting between the Catholic Church and the 
detested Hapsburg regime. They^ objected to the discrepancy 
between the interests of the nation and the Church. These 
elements were to be found among the rank and file of those 
who were opposed to the Church. Their opposition was 
aroused because in the Church they perceived a bulwark of tiie 
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Hapsburg despotism, constituting a reactionary brand of social, 
political, and national administration which the Chur(^ did 
her best to support on all occasions. 

Furthermore, under the Austro-Hunearian regime all 
currents of thought and all ideas or prind^es not in harmony 
wi^ the Catholic religion were to a great extent penalized and 
boycotted. This censorship assumed, at one and the same time, 
the double aspect of a religious and a political persecution. 
Catholicism was favoured, not only because the dynasty was 
deeply Catholic, but also because Catholidsm was, as the rulers 
saw, an appropriate weapon for keeping the people thoroughly 
tamed. 

Catholidsm reigned s^reme in the land of the Czechs, and 
although certain other Churches were granted State recogni> 
tion, non-Catholics were to a great extent penalized. Free- 
thought was tolerated, but the public services, with the teach- 
ing and other professions, were open only to Church members. 
In conse^ence only 13,000 persons dared to register them- 
selves as Freethinkers. It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
liberation of the Czechs and Slovakians from Austro-Hun- 
garian domination after the First World War was followed by 
a strong movement "away from Rome" and dirteted against 
the Church. The Church had too closely identified herself 
with die Hapsburg dynasty and the main instrument of Haps- 
burg domination, politicar Catholidsm. 

^cn before the First World War, but chiefly in the year 
following the establishment of the Czechoslovakian Repuolic, 
reforms were introduced to give the Church a specifically 
national character. The Czechoslovak tongue was to be the 
liturgical lan^age, and a patriarchate was to be created for the 
territory of me Republic, enjoying the same independence as 
the Greek Catholic Church. That portion of the clergy of 
Czechoslovakia which had endorsed these endeavours only 
with much hesitation abandoned the thought of any further 
development of the scheme as soon as the disapproval of tlie 
Vatican became apparent. Only a very small group of derics, 
who also aimed at abolishing the rule of celibacy, insisted on 
these reforms and finally went so far as to lay the foundations 
of "the Church of Czechoslovakia." This Church, in a very 
short time, lost any internal connection with the Catholic 
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Church. The disapproval o£ tlie Vatican arose not only from 
religious^ but also mm political issues. 

Between 1918 and ipao about 1^900,000 people (mostly 
Czechs) changed their region, the majority being deserters 
from the Roman Catholic Church. Some 800^000 d these, all 
of them being Czechs, formed themselves into a new Czecho- 
slovak Churw. This Church represented a kind of reformed 
Catholicism, and, being independent of Rome, was untainted 
by memories of the hated Hapsburg connection. About 150,000 
became Protestants of one kind or another, and the remainder, 
close on 854,000 in number, having openly declared themselves' 
Agnostics, successfully urged the complete separation of 
Church and State, as was oone in France early in the present 
century. 

Combined with the territorial redistribution of Central 
Europe, this “away from Rome” tendency profoundly modi- 
fied me numerical proportions of the various religious creeds 
within the new Republic. The revM of the Orthodoz Church 
in sub-Carpatliian Ruthenia contributed also to this result. In 
spite of all this, the Roman Catholic Church, especially ^hen 
mrouped with the Uniate (Greek Catholic) Church, remained 
by far the stron^st in membership and inHuenec. 

The overwhdming majority of the citizens of the new 
Republic, eqmvalent to 73*54 per cent., remained Catholics, 
although many of them were Catholics in name only. Strong 
anti-Catholic movements nevertheless continued thdr activities 
directed to the separation of Church and State and to com- 
pulsory civil ratification of marriage. The supporters of these 
movements reiterated the slogans fathered by the Kulturkampf. 
Yet, owing to the impartiality of the new Republic, the dan|^ 
of reprisal was warded off and the relations of ike Cathie 
Church and the State approached harmony. During the period 
of Austrian rule a number of Czechoslovaks haa employed 
against the Catholic Hapsburg and the Vatican the weapons 
of anti-Catliolicism and “Atheism,” These now lost tlieir 
political importance. 

The State continued neutral in religious matters and its Con- 
stitution guaranteed complete liberty of conscience and re- 
ligious profession. All religious professions were declared to be 
on an equal footing in me eyes of the law, and none was 
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recognized as the State Church. Every Church complying with 
the Law received official recognition; the State, in accordance 
with the Kongrua Act of 1920, made financial and other con< 
tributions to all Churches thus recognized. Thus the State, 
^vii^ a guarantee not to interfere in religious matters, was 
justi£d in demanding a reciprocal guarantee from the 
Churcdics— they must not interfere in political problems, which 
were the sphere of the State. 

Owing to this understanding in the years following the 
creation of the Republic, the Holy See accepted the faif 
accompli and in 1918 recognized the State. The State there- 
fore had no ground of contention with the Roman Catholic 
Church except with regard to the provisions of the Land 
Reform Law. This law affected, among others, the large 
estates owned by Roman Catholic dignitaries and religious 
Orders. The matter had since been compromised on a basis of 
qttid pro quo. 

The Vatican, on the other hand, hoped that Catholicism 
would easily reap great social and political advantages from 
the freedom granted to the Church by the democratic spirit 
of the Republic. Thus a kind of mutual agreement was 
reached by the Vatican and the Republic. The State was to 
grant certain prerogatives in the r^igious field claimed by 
the Church as her right, and the Catholic Church was to 
exercise her religious freedom. In exchange the Vatican 
ordered all Cathmic elements working either for the restor- 
ation of the Austro-Hungarian Empire or for disruptive 
reforms to cease their activities. 

At that time the Vatican liad good reasons for this action. 
First, the mass-exodus of Catholic Czechs from the Church, 
as recorded above, was alarming; secondly, the suspicion 
and dislike felt for the Catholic Church in the minds of 
many was on the increase. Thirdly, there was the hope 
that with the Church’s newly guaranteed freedom she would 
be able to reconsolidate her position. In this way the diplo- 
m^y of the Vatican did its utmost to cement the bonds of 
unity between the Eastern and the Western Slavs, despite 
reli^ous disputes in sub-Carpathian Ruthenia. This modus 
vivendi between the Vatican and the young Republic promised 
to produce a long period of peace between the two Powers. 
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The Church had, in fact, already achieved many advan- 
tages. The separation of Church and State had cotne^ to 
nothing. Throughout Czechoslovakia the ecclesiastical 
marriage ceremony possessed the same legal validity as the 
civil marriage: tnc marriage ceremony celebrated by the 
priest was equivalent to the official ceremony carried out 
by the representative of the civil administration. In 
elementary and secondary schools relimous instruction was 
officially given. Theological studies formed one of the 
faculties or the Czech universities, and ecclesiastical semi- 
naries were maintained by public funds. 

To a certain extent the young Republic was even more 
liberal and generous than the arch-Catholic Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. As an instance— under the Hapsburgs, 
one ot the most controversial problems between Church and 
State was that of the incomes of the clergy. The Republic 
solved tills matter by legal enactment: the priests were to 
receive regularly paid sahtries and the State guaranteed pen- 
sions to aged priests, a scheme of which the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire had never dreamed. A system of health insurance 
for the clergy Was instituted. The State devoted special care 
to the maintenance of ecclesiastical artistic monuments. 

In 1920 the occasion of the millenary of St. Wcnceslas was 
celebrated with splendour, and in the religious ceremonies 
the Representative of the Republic united with the Catholic 
authorities. Towards the end of 1927 a fundamental agreement 
was reached on the most important questions. The Vatican 
accepted the ruling by which ecclesiastical holidays were put 
on the same footing as the commemorational holidays of the 
Republic. These commemoradonal holidays comprised, among 
others, the festival of St. Cyril and St Methodius, the Apostles 
of the Czechoslovak nation, on July 5, and the feast of St 
Wcnceslas on September 28. These commemorations were 
observed in the same manner as was July 6— the day dedicated 
to the memory of John Huss. The bone of contention which 
had led, as already mentioned, to die suspension of diplomatic 
relations in the year 1925 was thus put aside. On December 
17, 1927, the Modus Vivendi was signed. From the bemnning 
of 1928 diplomatic relations between the CzechoslovakReput^ 
lie and the Vatican were resumed in their entirety. 
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The ratification of the Modus Vivendi was justifiably 
regarded as a political event of premier' inmortance. Unsolved 
problems, promising to cause recurrent difficulties, seemed to 
nave been settled once and for all. Relations between the 
Republic and tlie Vatican were secured. In ipw a Eucharistic 
Congress was held in Prague. Cardinal Verdi^, the Fren(ffi 
Archbishop of Parts, went to Prague as the Pap^ Legate. In 
j^ovember 1935 Arclibishop Kaspar of Prague was nominated 
Cardinal. This was the first nomination of the kind which the 
Republic could register. 

This state of apparent cordiality between Church and State 
began in 1917 under the auspices of Edward Benes. He realized 
the importance of Catholicism in Czechoslovakia, in the new 
Republic, and as an international factor, and ther^re he tried 
to establish rdations with the Vatican. Normal diplomatic 
rdations witli the Vatican were re-established immediately 
after the First World War. A Czechoslovak Legation at the 
Vatican was created without delay and a Papal Nuncio was 
nominated to Prague. 

A short time after this, Dr. Bcncs, in his capacity as Minister 
for Foreign Affairs in the Republic, opened negotiations deal- 
ing with a number of politico-ecclesiastical questions. The 
negotiations began in the year 1921 with the Cardinal-Secretary 
of State, Gaspari, and Cardinal Ceretti, and tli^ were con- 
tinued in 1923 on the occasion of a later visit by Dr. Benes to 
Rome. They developed promisingly, but in 1925 were again 
suspended. We hare related in some detail with what liberality 
the new Republic was willing to meet the demands of the 
Vatican, so far as they were compatible with the principles on 
which the Republic was based. When we remember that the 
State was a secular State, the spirit of tolerance and concilia- 
tion shown by it to all Churches, and particularly to the 
Catholic Chur^, must be considered remarkable. 

Any Church or religious denomination other than the 
Catholic Church would nave appreciated such behaviour in a 
secular Republic, like the Czechoslovak Republic, as infect, 
and endeavour would have been made to cooperate witli the 
State in the development and furthering of such cordial rela- 
tionsliip. With the Catholic Church it was otherwise. The 
Catholic Church demanded one right after another, and in 
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ilci’ demands displayed that intransigence which is her 
peculiar characteristic. The most typical exahiplc occurred in 
1925, when the Czccli Republic planned a great national 
ceremony to commemorate the country’s hero, John Huss. It 
happened, however, that tlic Church had condemned John 
Huss, in his time, as a heretic, a spreader of errors, and an 
enemy of Catholicism. The Vatican therefore requested tlie 
Czech Government not to celebrate these festivities, lest offence 
be given to the Church and the Czech Catholics by the 
glorification of a “licretic** who had dared to disobey the 
Vatican. 

Naturally, the answer of the Czech Government was what 
it Jiad to be. The festivities would take place with or without 
the approval of the Vatican. The Vatican ordered the Czechs, 
and particularly the Slovak Catholics, to initiate a campaign 
of protest against such a commemoration. This order was dmy 
obeyed. The Catholic Press and the Hierarchy wrote and 
preaclied against the Government and against John Huss until 
the issue became one of great importance, not only in its reli^ 
gious aspect, but also socially and politically. Tnfi Vatican, 
perceiving that all its eiforts to prevent the celebrations were 
unavailing, ordered the Papal Nuncio in Prague to protest 
"against the offence given to the Catholic Cnurdi by the 
honouring of a heretic." The Vatican instructed the Papal 
Nuncio to leave Prague after uttering his protest, and on 
July 6, 1925, he left the capital Diplomatic relations between 
the Repiibiic and the Vatican were suspended. 

The reader should note that, during these events, the Czech 
Republic was still granting one demand after another to- ^e 
Vatican j the rdle which the Catholic Church, in alliance with 
the hat^ Hapsburgs, had played during three centuries of 
suppressing Czech national aspirations was formtten. After 
hmding'the commemoration, the Czecli Republic continued 
the attempt to cultivate the friendship of the Vatican and suc- 
ceeded in re'Cstablishing relations witn Rome. Thus the young 
Republic pursued the course of friendship with the Catholic 
Church, allowing her complete freedom. In the Middle Ages, 
and more recent^ in Germany under Hitler, the Church had 
good reason to complain of her treatment, both on relimous 
and ihoral grounds; but the treatment meted out to httoy a 
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fair and complaisant Republic afforded no such grounds for 
complaint, 

True to her principles, the Church produced complaints of 
another character purely social and political. Several such corn- 
plaints were put torward, of whicn three were outstanding: 
First, that Slovakia, although pre-eminently Catholic, did not 
enjoy that freedom which a Catholic pcmuiatiQn had the right 
to enjoy; Prague kept the people undo: a “Hussite” yoke. 
Secondly, that the very prindmes of religious and political 
freedom enundated by the Repimlic were increasing the spread 
of “Bolshevism.” Thirdly, that the Republic was on too close 
and friendly terms with “Athdstic Bolshevik Russia.” 

For years the Vatican, acting through diplomatic channels, 
the local Catholics, and the Hierardiy, tried directly and 
indirectly to influence the Republic to yield to “the desire of 
the Church” on these issues. But the Republic, although acting 
impartially to the Church, was also impartial in its principles 
and political interests, and therefore pursued the policy best 
adapted to its own welfare. That is to say, the Republic treated 
the ultra-Catholic Slovak on the same footing as any other 
citizen. Political freedom was allowed to the Catholic as well 
as to the Communist, and friendship with Soviet Russia was 
cultivated increasingly as a safeguard against the enemies of 
the Republic, especially Germany. 

The main pillar of the Cz^oslovak Republic's foreign 
policy had been the building up of a close and secure friend- 
ship and alliance with Soviet Russia, for obvious reasons. It is 
sumcient to glance at the map of Europe, displaying the posi- 
tion of Cze^oslovakia to Germany, to understand 

why the Czechs desired Russia's friendship. Owing to this 
Czecho-Russian alliance, the young Republic stood like a mid- 
European Gibraltar on Nazi Germany's path to the Uhraine, 
which Hitler had repeatedly declarea he would annex, 
especially in his Mein Kampf. Catholics in Czechoslovakia and 
elsewhere, as well as the Vatican, never ceased to complain of 
this alliance. On more than one occasion the Czech Govern- 
ment was actually accused of being a “Bolshevik Agent” in 
Europe. It is remarkable that the most bitter and vodferous 
critics were Catholics. 

The principles of democracy and the friendship with Russia 
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were responsible^ according to the Vatican and the Catholics, 
for the disproportionate increase of the Socialists and Com- 
munists within the Republic : they were a danger. Ac the last 
election in the Republic the Socialists and Communists did, in 
fact, poll well over 1,700,000 votes. Finally the Slovaks wanted 
to be separated from the body of the Republic on the claim 
that they were all Catholics. They wanted a Catholic State 
where the Catholic religion would be supreme, and, as was said 
before, they disliked the rule of ‘*Hussitc Heretics”— -meaning, 
of course, the Liberal Czechs. 

The Vatican, which claims never to interfere in politics, 
began to exert political pressure on the Republic in its ever- 
recurrent manner. On this occasion, having perceived that all 
its approaches to the Central Government regarding the 
abandonment of the Czech friendship witli Soviet Russia and 
the civil liberties allowed to Socialists and Communists had 
been in vain, it started to exert a kind of political blackmail 
against the Central Government. This was done by confront- 
ing the Czech Republic with the threat that unless it radically 
changed its domestic and foreign policy the Church would 
resort to the kind of pressure to which the Government was 
most sensitive— namely, support of the Separatist movement 
of the Catholic Slovaks. This the Vatican did, and for a period 
of several years gave Its patronage to the Separatist movement 
in Slovakia with a degree of success varying according to its 
inhucnce upon the successive Central Governments. It should 
be remembered that, although many racial, political, and 
economic causes were involved in the Separatist agitation, the 
religious issue was not unimportant; far from it, the move- 
ment was in the hands of zealous Catholics, and indeed the 
leaders themselves were Catholic priests* 

This pressure on Prague, exerted over several years, was 
more or less indirect; but matters were coming to a head. The 
climax was reached when the Papal Nuncio interfered so 
^enly in Czechoslovakian affairs that the very tolerant 
Government was compelled to intervene. The Papal Nuncio 
dared to publish a letter in which he encouraged and supported 
the Catholic Slovak claims, and his expulsion from the territory 
of the Republic became essential. The Vatican, of course, pro- 
tested. In addition to exerting pressure on the Czech Govern- 
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ment througlx its Catholic adherents within the Republic, it 
appealed to the French Hierarchy, and even to certain French 
pontical authorities. This happened during 1934 and zq 35>~’ 
dates which should be remembered in connection with the 
chapter on France. As we shall see^ when dealing with that 
country, strong Cadiolic elements in France were already at 
work aiming at the creation o£ domestic and international 
Authoritarianism throughout Europe. Thdr two main 
objectives were anti-Bolshevism and a Sodety built on Catholic 
principles. 

The French Government, backed by zealous Catholics, 
cooperated witli the Vatican and the Catholic Czechs in 
rebuffing the Central Government by organizing, in 1935, a 
monster demonstration in Prague, The Primate of France, 
Cardinal Verdier, was present as Papal Lemte, and Polish and 
Austrian Catlioiics took a prominent part. The Prague demon- 
stration, mganized by the Vatican, was an act of open defiance 
as well as a threat to the Czech Government, 

From that time onwards events marched fast. The Vatican, 
in cooperation with other European elements— mainly Polish 
and Austrian Catholics, Hitler, and French reactionaries— 
began to work for the disintegration of the ^'Hussite 
Republic.” 

nefore ptxiceeding with the events which brought about the 
disintegration of the Republic, let us glance briefly at some 
characteristic elements within the of the State, which 
contributed in no mean way to its ultimate fate. 

In the Czechoslovak Republic there were several political 
parties at this time. One of the prindpal reactionary parties 
was the Agrarian, which not only encouraged the formation 
of the Sudeten German Party, but actually helped it in 
numerous ways. This Sudeten Party, led by the Catholic 
Henlein, agitated for the abandonment of the Czech Republic's 
defensive pet with the Soviet Union and ardently advocated 
*a policy or compromise with the Third Reich. 

Another important party was the Czechoslovak People's 
Party, a Catholic party bounded under the Austro-Hungarian 
regime. This Party remained loyal to Catholic Austria until 
shortly before the revolution. It then decided to exert its 
influence on the side of the Czech National movement, and 
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made its appeal to the Catholic sentiments of the workers with 
varied success. The Party carried, on extensive propagahda 
through its Press organ, its sports organization, and above all 
through the lower dfergy. ■ ' 

In Slovakia there was the Slovak Populist Party, essentially 
a Catholic party, Originally it tended to work side by side with 
its Czech counterpart, hut, with the passing of time, it trans- 
formed itself into a Slovak Nationalist Party. This party was 
led by a Catholic priest, Mgr. Hlinka, and represented the 
strong opposition to unification which had existed in certain 
circles since the foundation of the Republic. It acted as spokes- 
man for Caiholldsm as well as for Conservatism throughout 
Slovakia. Its main complaint was that Slovakia had' not 
obtained full autonomy and dmilar righd. Among i other 
things, the Slovak opposition to the Czech was inspired, as 
already hinted, by the resentment of the Catholic clergy 
towards the secular character of the State. In particular, resent- 
ment was felt at the creation in Slovakia of a Secular 
Educational Establishment. It was felt by the Catholic priest- 
hood that the improved educational facilities placed by 
Republic at the dlisposal of the Slovak' people were^^^a very* 
serious menace’* to the privileged position of the Calholic’ 
Church. Thus the demand for autonomy was largely inspired 
by the desire to obtain control once more of aU sources of 
learning. This attitude was, of course, in full harmony with 
the Church’s teaching in the matter, as we have had occasion 
to see in the first part of this book. “There is no democracy 
without education,^’ liad said Masaryk. This motto was not 
liked by the Catholic Church, who desired complete control of 
education, not only in Slovakia, but' also throughout. the. 
Republic. , 

We have already hinted that education in Czechoslovakia 
was secular and non-sectariain, although the Government sub- 
ventioned the teadung of reUgions in schools. This subven- 
tion, however, was irrespective of any particular religious 
denomination — an arrangement which the Catholic Church 
condemned. The Czech Republic had made giant steps so far 
as public education was concerned, and in this field was one 
of the most progressive countries in Europe. 

It would be 3 interest to glance at a few figures in re^d' 
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to the Slovaks, who complained of the treatment meted out 
to Acm by “the Hussite tyrannical Czechs.” 

In 1918, 2,000,000 Slovak pe^le had only 390 Slovak 
teachers for their ciildrcn, only 270 Slovak elementary schools, 
and no other Slovak educational establishment. The situation 
in sub-Carpathian Kuthenia was still worse, for there were no 
schools at all. By 1930 the Czech Republic had provided 
Slovakia with 2,652 elementary schools, w secondary schools, 
13 technical colleges, and a university. AH this within twelve 
years. The State and local governments built, on an average, 
100 new schools each year, and during the Erst fourteen years 
of the Republic's life they built 1,381 new elementary schools, 
and a further 2,623 enlarged and modernizea. During 
the same period the Republic built two new universities, nine 
new technical colleges, and 45 new secondary schools. 

This is the record of the young R^blic in Catholic 
Slovakia, whose motto “Slovalda for the Sovaks" was based, 
among other things, on anti-Semitism and on the resolve to 
arrest and reverse me racial integration of the Czech Republic. 
The Par^ on numerous occasions, refused requests to join the 
Central (fovernment. In addition to these parties there existed 
the “National Union" — a movement of distinctly reactionary 
tendency, founded in 1^35. It was divided into two groups, 
based on Fascist principles, the National Front and me 
National l^cague. 

This, then, was the background of the events which we are 
about, very succinctly, to relate. 

In the chapter dealing with Germany we have already 
related the plans discussed between the Vatican and Hitler 
before and after the Anschluss, when it became obvious that 
the next viedm had to be Czechoslovakia. Once more Hitler, 
with the co-operation of the Vatican, employed Catholic tools 
to achieve his aims. Of course, he did not work with the 
Vatican in order to further religion; nor did the Vatican work 
with ^ Hitler in order to further the particular type of 
Totalitarianism of the new Germany. Each one co-operated 
with the other in order to achieve its particular aim. 

Wc have already said that the Vatican, having for years 
exerted pressure on the Republic, began to work tor the ruin 
of the Czech State after the expulsion of the Papal Nuncio. It 
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accomplished this end b)[ internal pressure on the Catholic 
population and by bargaining with Hitler. 

The Catholic Slovilks, led by a CatUblic priest, Father 
Hlinka, continued their agitation during the time when the 
Republic was confronted with the menacing advance of Nazi 
Germany. Hitler had no need of Slovakia for his first steps 
towards the rape of the Republic; but lie did need an excuse to 
justify his invasion designed to protect the Sudeten Germans. 
He had not long to search. A ready and easy tool was at hand, 
and, characteristically enough, this tool was a very con- 
scientious Catholic, Hcnlein, who began an agitation bent on 
furthering Hitler's aims. 

How could any sane person, unless blinded by fanatical 
political hatred, have failed to learn the lesson of the Catholic 
Austrians, whose betrayal had occurred a few months before? 
Yet many Catholics rauled to the support of Henlein and the 
plans of Hitler. It is true dial a great number of Catholics 
objected, but their objection was based, not on political 
grounds, but rather on the apprehension that Hitler would 
treat the Catholic religion in meir country as he had done in 
Austria. On this point Hitler gave his solemn word of honour 
to the Catholic Henlein, who had conveyed to the Fuehrer the 
objections of the Sudeten Catholics, Hitler promised that he 
would respect all the rights and privileges of the Catholic 
Faith amon^ the Sudeten population. 

To convince the Sudeten Catholics, and above all the 
Western Powers, Mussolini was employed in the plot. He 
published an open letter stating that private conversations 
with Hitler had convinced him mat Germany wanted only to 
shear o^ the German fringe of Czechoslovakia. Thus Henlein 
and his Catholic followers continued their agitation with 
increased violence, supported directly and indirectly by the 
Catholic Slovaks, who deemed it untrue that they were 
seriously embarrassing the Central Government and bringing 
about the first step in the disintegration of the hated Republic. 

Came Munich, with all the international complications it 
involved and the evil omen it portended for the future. It is 
not the task of this book to enter into the controversy whether 
it was or was not advisable for the Western democracies to 
surrender to Nad Germany. We wish, however, to emphasize 
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an important fact related to ^ problem we arc studying-^ 
namely, the indirect but decisive influence of the Vatican in 
tills fat^ul international probleni. 

First> it is to be noted that the Catholic Churdi in Slovakia 
was the primary cause of the disintegration of the Republic, at 
a time when its unity was most essential. Secondly, when. 
Hitler made his first cut into tlie body of the l^public, 
severing the Sudeten lands from Czechoslovakia, the tool 
employed was Hcnlein,^ a Catholic, like his supporters and 
followers, witii the exception of Nazis and fonatical German 
Nationalists. Thirdly, that Great Power which had given its 
pledge to stand by its treaty with the Czech Repubuc failed 
to keep that promise, France having left Czechoslovakia to 
her fate. ^ . 

This third point leads directly tb a very controversial field 
where we should be involved in international discussions too 
wide for this book and too foreign to its design. It need only 
be remembered that tliere were already in France strong 
Fascist elements, very powerful behind the scenes; These were 
working for the setting up of primarily a French, and more 
remotely a Huropean, system of Totalitarianism; It should 
further be remarked that these Fascist elements :connsted of 
zealous Catholics, no matter whether their constituents 
orig^ted from the industrial, financial, land-owmng, or 
official caste. All had the same dreadful fear of: Soviet Russia 
and Commumsm as possessed the Catholic Churdb. Indeed, 
their alliance with the Vatican was designed to take measures 
to destroy this danger,® . 

Czechoslovakia has already been described a^ a kind of mid- 
European Gibraltar and fortress on the Communistic 
highway, and so it appeared to the minds of the Ca^olic 
Church and of many reactionary French elements; it was 
chiefly for this reason that they desired her liquidation. 

It js remarkable that France left her friend in the lurch, 
whereas. Soviet Russia declared dearlyi precisely, and on 
Atimerous occasions, 2 readiness to figlit if France should 

■Henkin had been in Hitter’s pay ever since i 4 u~ 5 tatemenc by die 
Eriiish AttorneyGenerai at the Nuremberg trial or Nazi War Crimuials 
(December 3^ 1945). 

* See Chapter XVI, "France and the Vatican." 
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honour her word. We shall see in {greater detail what forces 
were at work in France, acting in tms case in accord with the 
policy of the Vatican: For the present it is sufficient to say 
that Hitler achieved his ends, notwithstanding tlie adverse 
opinion of his own generals. 

Hitler, however, did not dare to occupy the whole of the 
Czech Republic, deeming it more advisalne to accomplish his 
task by degrees, the first and most important step— namely, 
the severance of the Sudeten land from the body of Czecho- 
slovakia— having been made. His aim being to get possession 
of the whole of Czechoslovakia without precipitating a 
European war before he was ready, he had to work for the 
disruption of the Republic from within, and, once again 
having thought of tlie Cadiolics, he turned his eyes towards 
Slovakia, where he found the immediate and whole-hearted 
co-operation of the Catholic Church. 

So long as Father Hlinka led the Catholic Party in Slovakia, 
he restrained his followers, and on several occasions even the 
Vatican, from gwng to the extreme. His poOqf was to achieve 
autonomy for Slovakia, but not separation. When the Papal 
Nuncio nad given him to understand that an indeoendent 
Catholic Slovak State would be to the advantage of die Church, 
and that therefore the Slovaks should strive for their separa- 
tbn from the Republic, Father Hlinka was honest enough to 
answer that he did not think that this, in the long run, would 
be beneficial to Slovakia, At the same dmc he reminded the 
Nuncio that he had sworn allegiance to the Czech Republic. 

Father Hlinka died in 1938, still urmng the Catholics to be 
content with autonomy and not to endanger the Republic by 
pressing for a complete separation. But then another priest— 
namely, Tiso— who had been one of his most zealous followers, 
came mto prominence and power. Tiso was the son of peasants 
and had been educated by Hungarians. While ne^odndons 
were proceeding, and Father Hlinka was being sub)ected to 
pressure by the Vatican and the most extreme of the Slovak 
Cadiolics, Tiso had distinguislied himself by his docility to the 
Papal Nundo and the suggestions of Rome. The Vatican 
speedily recognized his services and Tiso was made a Mon- 
signor, 

Immediately he became Premier of Slovakia, Tiso’s first 
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Rcdon WAS to raise tlie cry for independence. This was done in 
complete accord with the Vatican and Hitler, who knew how 
the plan would eventually work out. The Pretident of the 
Cze(h Republic— to whom, by the way, Mgr. Tiso had taken 
the oath ot l(walty— deposed him. 

What did Tiso do? He fled immediately to Nazi Germany, 
the country of his supporter and friend Hitler. It was a detail 
of some significance tliat Hitler’s close and continuous contact 
with Mgr. Tiso had been maintained tlvough the agency of 
another Catholic, Scyss-Inquart of Austria. As go-between in 
the shaping of tlie conspiracy between Hitler and Mgr. Tiso, 
Seyss-Inquart had played his part Hitler ordered Seyss-Inquart 
to proceed with a plane to convey Mgr. Tiso to Berlin, 

Having received a more than cordial reception in Berlin, 
Mer. Tiso entered into close consultation with Hitler and 
Ribbentrop, keeping at the same time in even closer tou^ 
with tiic representative of the Vatican. At this time the Secre- 
tary of State to the Vatican, who for so many years had 
shaped the policy of the Catholic Church, was crowned the 
new Pope, taking Pius Xll as his designation. He had been so 
much occupied during the days precemng the fall of the Czech 
Republic that, as his oiograpner records, he could take a few 
days' rest only. His pontificate, indeed, had started with two 
great problems requiring very careful handling. These were 
tile invasion of Albania by Mussolini and the rape of Czecho- 
slovakia by Hitler. 

We possess few details as to the instruction given to Mgr. 
Tiso by the new Pope, but we do know that Mgr. Tiso and 
Ribbentrop were consulting with the Vatican, not only through 
the usual channels, but also through the Fascist Government 
On more than one occasion during this crisis the Fascist 
^vernment acted on behalf of both Hitler and Mgr. Tiso 
in negotiations with the Pope. 

A W days aftp the arrival of Mgr, Tiso in Berlin the Nazi 
Press began to circulate accounts of the horrors inflicted by 
Czech rule on Catholic Slovakia. Tiso telephoned to his 
Catholic friends in Slovakia that Hitler baa given him a 
promise to support tiie Catholic Slovak cause if they were to 
ma^ a declaration of independence. Meanwhile the Hun- 
garians were also enticed to take a hand in the game. The 
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Hunmriati Catholic Primate, who communicated directly witli 
the Vatican and witli whom Tiso had been in touch, now 
reaped his reward. The Hungarian Government, which 
shared the hatred of Hitler and others against the Bolshevik 
Czech Republic, demanded Ruthenia from the Czechoslovak 
Government. Catholic Poland also was asking for the liquida- 
tion of the Hussite Republic as bein? the friend of Bolshevik 
Russia. Thus Catholic Poland sided openly with Hitler in 
demanding the dismemberment of the Czech nation. 

In such manner the tragedy was enacted. Hider summoned 
the President of the Rcpwlic to Berlin, where he arrived on 
March 15, at one o'clock in the morning. He was ordered to 
sign away Jiis country, with the alternative that, if he did not 
sign, seven hundred Nazi bombers would Batten Prague, the 
Czech capital, within four hours. 

President Hacha signed, and the fate of the Czech Republic 
was scaled. The “twilight of liberty in Central Europe,” as 
the iJew Yorl( Times said, had begun, Nazi troops occupied 
Prague and the rest of the country. Bohemia and Maravia 
became, in the language of Nazism, “Protectorates,'* whereas 
Catholic Slovakia was promoted to the status of an inde^n- 
dent country as a reward for the help given to Hitler. The 
CzechoslovaK Republic had ceased to exist. 

Thus another stepping-stone towards the attainment of the 
Vatican’s grand plan had been successfully laid down. A 
Republic whose internal policy allowed the spread of 
Bolshevism and did not allow a full Catholic State to take 
shape, a Republic that was friendly wth Atheistic Soviet 
Russia, had disappeared. On its mave a new Catholic State 
was built entirely conforming to uie principles expounded in 
the Papal Bull Quadragesimo Anno, and soon this State was 
incorporated in the fabric of the newly emerging Catholic 
Christian Fascist Europe. 

Immediately after the birth of the new Catholic State of 
Slovakia, Mgr. Tiso, who had naturally become Premier, 
began to shape it according to the new totalitarian, and- 
democratic, anti-secular and antl-Socialist principles preached 
by Mussolini, fEder, and the Catholic Church. 

A first consideradon of Mgr. Tiso was to find a new motto 
for the new Catholic State. He decided — ^“For God and the 
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Fatherland.’* Then he ordained a new coinage bearing the 
portraits of the great Slavonic saints Cyril and Methodius. 
He naturally exchanged official representatives with the 
Vatican. He passed laws apinst Communism, Socialism, 
Liberalism, Secularism, and the like, suppressing their papers 
and organizations. Free opinion, freedom of the Press, and 
freedom of speech alike disappeared. The State was 
reorganized on the Fascist model. Youth was remmented on 
the Hitler Youth plan and schools conformed to ^ principles 
of the Catholic Church. Even the storm-troops were copied 
from tlie Nazis, and a le^on of Catholic volunteers was 
recruited and sent to fight side by side with the Nazi armies 
against Russia. 

While occupied with all these activities, Mgr. Tiso and 
almost all the members of his Cabinet, together with many 
Members of Parliament, made a re^lar retreat of three full 
days each Lent. They frequented the services of the Church 
with the utmost zeal, ancl Mgr. Tiso himself never allowed 
the cares of liis new office to interfere with his priestly duties. 
Every week, like Mgr. Seipel, he relinquished for a time the 
care of the State to act as the simple parish priest of the 
Banovee Parish, 

The new social structure of tlie State, as already hinted, was 
based on the corporate system, as enunciated by the Popes. 
Trade unions were theremre abolished because, as Mgr. Tiso 
explained, "they came under the all-pervading influence of 
Liberalism and Individualism; to prevent these elements of 
decomposition from wreaking destruction we had to unify 
professional organizations and organize our whole country on 
a corporate basis, as taught by me Catholic Church” (April 
17, 1943). "Slovak workers may rest assured that they need 
not dream of a so-called Bolshevik Paradise, or expect a more 
just order from Eastern foreigners. The principles of religion 
will teach them what a just sodal order means;” 

Next in importance to tlie corporate system came the laws 
for the protection of the family, as taught by the doctrines of 
the Catnolic Church and of Fascism. These were a replica of 
the Fascist laws, and everything was done to see that the 
family underlie the earliest teaching of rdigion, obedience, 
and Totalitarianism to the younger generation. “The Govern- 
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meat is resolved to devote its full attention to perfecting its 
social policy. The family ns the foundation of sound national 
and human life will be fully protected by the Swte as its 
welfare demands and tlie Cathonc Religion teaches,” 

Then Tiso organized tixe Catholic Slovak youth on die 
model of the Nazi youth. He created the Hlinka Guards and 
the Hlinka Youth. In addition to this he organized the Slovak 
Labour Service copied from the Nazi model, and the Hlinka 
Slovak People’s Party. All of these organizations were, of 
course, loo per cent, totalitarian, except that in certain matters 
there was a blend of Italian Fascism. In all other respects Nazi 
Fascism was the model adopted in Slovakia, and ooth were 
cemented by the spirit and the slogans of the Catholic Church. 

In the programme of his Government Mgr. Tiso preached 
from ' Hitler^s texts; he demanded discipline and blind 
obedience. “Iron discipline, unconditional obedience, con- 
scientious fulfilment of duty, and effective collaboration 
between authorities and the people,” he reiterated from the 
very beginning until the end (April a, 1944). He introduced 
religious instruction in the scl^s and granted privileges to 
the Church. Only those who showed themselves to be zealous 
Catholics could hope for employment in the State, the schools, 
and the Civil Service. All those who were suspected of Socialist 
or Communist sympathies were boycotted. Gradually the jails 
filled with political criminals. 

Again in imitation of Hitler, Tiso created special political 
schools, in which tlie students were taught the fundamental 
principles of Catholic Totalitarianism. His par^ alone was 
allowed, all the others having been banished. It had to be 
supreme for the same reasons that compelled the Fascist Party 
in Italy and the Nazi Party in Germany to stand unopposed. 

Thfi struggle for existence and ^Idcal rights was the reason for 
the appearance of the Party, which was ^uenced by a similar 
movement in Fascist Italy and Nazism. Under the Fascist sign Italy 
roused her people into consciousness of their world mission, thus 
saving them from hopeless lethargy and the scourge of Bolshevism 
(Tiso^s speech, January 30, 1943). 

- He imitated the Nazis even in their persecution of the Jews. 
To certain Catholics who questioned the righteousness of this. 
Mgr. Tiso replied : — 
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As regards the Jewish qucstloni people ask if what we do is Christian 
and humane. I ask that too; is it ^ristlan i£ the Slovaks want vo 
rid themselves of dieir e^nal enemies the Je\ra? Love for oneself 
is God’s command, and His love makes it imperative for me to remove 
onything harming me Cl*ist)’s speech, August 28, 1942). 

Tiso made himself the head of the Slovak Army. Addressing 
young officers, he frequently repeated to them : "The Slovak 
nation wants to Jive its own life as a national and Catholic 
State” (May 25, 1944). 

Apart from ^e democracies, the main hatred of Mgr. Tiso 
and his Catholic State was, of course, directed against 
Liberalism, Socialism, and Bolshevism, and hence arainst 
Soviet Russia. He spared no effort to make the Slovak Camolics 
good Bolshevik haters. The Catholic clergy were entirely on 
his side and co-operated with him in raising the Slovak 
Catholic legions which were sent to the Eastern Pront. 

The BiJsbevlk dans for nredominance make it clear that Slovaks 
must fight, not only for their own survival, but also for the salvation 
and protection of European culture and Christian civilization against 
the forces of Bolshevik barbarism and brutality ^day 25, 1944). 

Apocalyptic Bolshevism unleashed by Capitalists is wrealcing deadi 
end destruction. We Slovaks are Catnolics and have always striven 
for the furtherance of the interest of man (Tiso’s Christmas message, 

1944)- 

Not content with words, Tiso sent a legion to fight 
Bolshevism and more than once personally visited the 
legionaries on the Eastern Front (November 6, 1941). He 
awarded the Military Victory Cross (ist Class) to General of 
Police, Gottlieb Berger (December 22, He spoke against 
the Western Powers as the chief enemy tnat the Slovak l^d 
to fight : "We cannot doubt that Allied victory would mean 
for our people a most horrible defeat of our national ideals and 
ddiver our people to the tyranny of the Bolsheviks. Slovakia 
will hold out on the side of the Tripartite Fact Power until 
the final victory” (September 27, 1944y 

Hie praised Germany, saying that Naa Germany was the 
salvation of Europe: "Germany, as the bearer of the most 
prog^ssive sodal ideas, is alone capable of meeting the social 
requirements of all nations” (Tiso's interview, October 20, 
19-14). 
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He never wearied of repeating that the new Catholic 
Slovakia was conforming to the wiu of God : *The life of the 
Slovak nation during the five years of Slovak State indepen- 
dence only shows mat we are right in adhering to 
Spirit” (December 24, 1944). ^ 

Tiso was very punctual in sending telegrams to Hitler 
cither on New Year’s Eve or on Hitler^ birthday. We quote a 
typical example : — 

I beg Your Excellency ui receive my most hearty best wishes for 
your personal well’bdng and a happy tuture for the German nation. 
1 assure you that foe faith of the whole of Catholic Slovakia in common 
victory is unshakable (January r> 1945). 

On the same occasion Tiso sent similar telegrams to the 
Catholic leaders of Croatia, to the Government of Hungary, 
and even to the nilers of tlie Manchurian Empire. 

The progress of the war, however, was not in accord with 
tlie wishes of Hitler and Mgr. Tiso. The Soviet armies invaded 
Germany as well as the territory of the former Czechoslovak 
Republic. 

Tiso began to preach to all good Catholic Slovaks, includ- 
ing the workers, to Hght on. Here is a typical exhortation 
addressed to the workers : — 

Determine that, so for as In you lies, Slovaks foall not be found 
wanting in fois common defensive light. Defend this New Order by 
performing your gallant work in 1945 (January 1945). 

When, in 1944, Freddent Benes went to Moscow and signed 
a pact with Soviet Russia, Mgr. Tiso and the Catholic Slovaks 
screamed to Heaven of monstrous aime of the '^Hussite 
Benes” in selling the Slovaks to the “Godless Bolsheviks.” 
Uso was not alone: the Catholic bishops and clergy of the 
“Protectorates of Bohemia and Moravia^’ echoed his words. 
They preached against Benes and his Government, then in 
London. They actually went so far as to issue a pastoral letter 
directed against the Czech Government in London. The letter 
war never published, as by this time the Vatican was working 
hand in hand with the Allies, realizing that the defeat of 
Germany was certain. The advance of Soviet Russia also stirred 
the Vatican to a cautious supervision of the utterances of 
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Catholics dwclUn^ on the Rnsdan border. The bishops reedved 
orders not "oHiaaJly to compromise cliemselves.” Tliereupon 
the bishops issued stern warning "telling people of the danger 
from the East." This was after Eenes had signed the pact vwtJi 
Moscow. 

Such was the new Catholic corporate State of Slovakia as 
desired by the Catholic Church. The structure did not last 
very long, for it crumbled with the defeat of Nazi military 
mi^ht. But the ftiilure of the plan does not exonerate those 
rdmious and political institutions, or individual men, who 
haa been responsible for the disappearance of the gallant 
Czech Repubuc. By their ambition to establish a totautarian 
Fascist State they Hastened the outbreak of the Second World 
War, the Slovak State having become the supporter and close 
partner of that Nazism which was to dren^ mankind in a 
sea of blood. 



CHAPTER XIV 


■ POLAND AND THE VATICAN 

Poland'j religious piety and other characteristics at the iccovciy of 
national independence— Alliance of Polish reactionary strata widi 
the C^tlmlie Church— Their mortal enml^ towards Soviet 
Russia— First moves of die new Poland arainst ^vicc Kusi^— 
Her policy of annotation of German and Russian provinces— 
The faked " plebiscite— Poland's domestic policy— Poland ^ in- 
stalls one of die first European dictatorships— The main jfivot 
of Poland's foreign policy: liostility towards Soviet Russia— 
Colonel Beck's utterances. 

The Second World War broke out when Hitler attacked 
Poland on September i, 1930, only a few montlis after Czecho- 
slovakia had disappcaim Poland fought bravely but 
hopelessly against the armoured divisions of Germany, and 
after about forty days she lost her independence to two 
powerful countries: Nazi Germany and Comaiuhist Russia. 
Throughout the Second World War Polish armies condnued 
to fight Nazi Germanv; while in the political field one disaster 
seemed to follow anomer in the internal as well as the extnnal 
policy tfis-k-pis several great Powers, cwccially Soviet Russia. 

Poland, the classic martyr-nation or Europe, was following 
her unenviable past But behind all her heroism in defending 
herself against Nazi Germany, and in her' struggle for 
independence, the situation at the outbreak of the Second 
World War was not as simple as it appeared. Long-range 
political, racial, and religious mtefests were shaping the policy 
of Poland, which eventually made her the easy victim of 
Hitler's aggression. Only by glancing at the background 
against wh^ Poland conducted her internal and external 
policy is it possible to understand, even superficially, the 
reasons for the disasters which overtook the nation. 

Before proceeding farther we would like to stress the fact 
that this is not die place to enter into the complex social, 
racial, territorial, ahd political causes which moulded Poland, 
espedally in the period between the two world wars. We can 
only try to examine tlic Polish tragedy in that aspect of it 
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whicli interests us here— namely, the religious. And, 
naturally, the Vatican enters the picture, for it must be 
remembered that Poland is an extremely Catholic country. 
In fact, one might even say that, in its blind fanaticism and 
piety, Poland, as a nation, is the most Catholic country in die 
whole of Europe, 

In Northern Europe, for centuries, one country alone 
remained loyal to the Vatican— Catholic Poland, And from 
the time when her French King returned to France (1574), 
"taking with him the crown diamonds and leaving b^ind 
him the Jesuits," as Miclielet says so picturesquely, Pdand has 
remained a bulwark of Catholicism. 

It has been said with reason that Catholic Poland was in the 
past the Ireland of Northern Europe. She resisted the brutal 
oppression of the Russian Czar and liis attempte to eradicate 
the people’s love for their nation and their religion. Omng to 
her loss of national liberty, and to many other metors, Poland, 
on the eve of the First World War, was still a very backward 
country in all fields of human endeavour. All through this 
period, and in spite of persistent and cruel persecution, the 
Catholic Church was the dominant factor in the country. The 
Polish workers were the poorest paid and the worst-housed 
workers in the whole of Europe (see Spivak, Europe Under 
Terror). 

Poland’s second characteristic was her piety. The Poles, in 
fact, were so intensely religious that their display of piety in 
the streets of their towns was greater tlian could be found even 
in the most backward villages of Chile and Peru (see Reoue 
des deux Mondes, February i, 1933). This latter characteristic 
of the Poles would not have been mentioned here if it stopped 
at that: wc relate it in order to show how great must have 
been the infiuence of the Catholic Church over the population. 
Such piety was not found in any lesser degree amongst the 
upper classes, who, since Poland recovered her polidcal 
independence, have been the most devout followers of the 
Vatican in social as well as in political matters. 

This was because the Polish upper dasses consisted of the 
most reactionary elements (chieny great landowners) to be 
found in that pait of Europe. The interests of these reactionary 
sections were, of course, parallel to those of the Catholic 
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Church. Their policy hung on one main hinge : interne hatred 
of Russia as a country and even more intense hatred of Russia 
as the centre of Bolshevism. In this the Polish reactionary 
elements and the Catholic Church were in complete accord. 
The Poles, therefore, as Poles and as Catholics shaped their 
policy on the persistent boycott of Soviet Russia, and although, 
as an independent nation, she had reason to fear a reawakened 
Germany, Poland nevertheless concentrated all hei* hatred on 
her other neighbour. 

To carry out their mutual policy, tlie Catholic Poles and tlie 
Vatican had first to strengthen their position inside the country. 
For inside Poland there were problems to settle which, on a 
small scale, were the same great problems which Catholic 
Poland and, above all, the Vatican wanted to solve on the 
5ta^ of European politics. This internal policy was diat of 
maintaining the status quo of the rich landowners and the 
aristocracy m the social sphere, of "Folomzinjg" all foreign 
elements, and of converting to Catholicism all who did not 
belong to the true religion. The practical aims of this policy 
were to prevent the spread of Socialism and Communism ana, 
if posublc, to crush them both, to oppress all minorities, 
especially the Ukrainians, and make them all “Poles,” at the 
same time eradicating the Orthodox religion and substituting 
for it the Catholic. 

So far as the internal affairs of Poland were concerned, the 
Vatican, although having the same aims, had vaster goals, 
which it planned to achieve with the aid of Catliolic Penand, 
one of its many partners. It planned to destroy the Atheist 
country of Soviet Russia, also to wipe out the Orthodox 
religion and supplant it by Catholicism. We shall see how the 
Vatican tried to carry out these plans with Lenin after the 
Russian Revolution— plans which were further enhanced by 
the desires of the Polish Nationalists, who were never tired of 
dreaming of territorid expansion at the expense of Soviet 
Russia. This dream had begun iminediately after Poland was 
resurrected by the Treaty of Versailles, and in such a desire 
Poland had several allies who, like her, intensely hated 
Bolshevism. 

Paderewski was sent to France, and with very little per- 
suasion he induced tlie French to strengthen tlie enemy of 
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Bolshevism— namely, the new Poland-^by detaching two large 
provinces from Russia and giving them to Poland, and at the 
same time to weaken Germany by taking from her a slice of 
Silesia through a fraudulent plebisdte. 

It is interesting that the Catholic Poles, who for centuries 
had been suluected to foreim servitude, once^ free, adopted 
the most undemocratic methods to satisfy their nationaHstic 
as well as tlieir religious aspirations. In the case of Silesia, part 
of that region was so essentially German that even those 
responsible for the Treaty of Versailles hesitated to rive it to 
Poland : they decided that a plebiscite should be held. Frehdi 
and Italian troops were sent to the province to safe^ard the 
liberty of the voters. But the Poles, and pardcmarly the 
Catholic Htcrarchyj began a most' violent and widespr^ 
canmai^ of intimidation •comparable only to that usea later 
by Fasdsm and Nazism- in their “fr^ plebiscites.” 

It is significant that at the head of this camprign of political 
terror ^erc was a Catholic High Prelate, the Bi^op of Poseti, 
Years later, writers (including Catholics), when relating the 
documented history of that plebiscite, d^aced that thcP(dcs 
used "violence and hifiganda^e”‘ to obtain the votes, Yet, not-* 
withstanding all this, tne plebiscite resulted in 707,060 votes for 
Germany and 480,000 for Poland. But the Poles got what they 
wanted most— namely, five-sbtths of the mines and 'several 
large towns which had voted for Germany. This, it should be 
remembered, long before the appearance of Fascism and 
Nazism 1 > ■ < • .<r. 

But that was not all. Tlie Poles, after having incorporated 
two provinces into th«r territory, dreamed ‘ of something 
else— the extension of their boundaries at the expense of Soviet 
Russia. 

Of course, the Poles were not alone' in desifine the 
destruction of Bolshevism. Fai* from it. Powerful forces m the 
West had decided to anniliilate the Reds by force of arms. 
The victorious Allies, in fact, went so far as to of ganize a 
military expedition in alliance with the ' White • in 

order to bring about the downfall of the Bolshevik r^iine. In 
this first anti'Red crusade the most enthusiastic 'who' jointed 
the venture were the Poles. It should be remembered mat at 

* The French Catholic writer, Reae Mar^l, in Ld Praace et h Pologae. 
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that time the reprcscintativc of the Vatican in Warsaw was 
Mgr; Ratti, the gi^cat enemy of Communism) who was later 
elected Pope Pius XI. 

Pilsudslu, in course of time, was swept back to the vc^ 
gates of Warsaw under the impact of the Red armiesj while 
(what must have seemed very strand to the super-Catholic 
Poles) the Pope was courting Lenin. This courting, howevtf , 
having failect 'the Vatican’s hopes of furthering its plans in 
Soviet Russia went wrong. By 1925 the Soviet Government 
had forbidden the Vatican representative to enter tlic countty. 
It was from tlien onwards that die real Catholic campaign 
against “Soviet Atrocities against Religions” began to flood the 
whole world. This campaign was substantiated hy the fact tliat 
many Catholic priests were imprisoned and shot; but what 
Catholic propaganda never told was that practically all of 
them were sentenced, not because of their rdigious faith, but 
because they were polidcal agents of the Polish Government, 
which never ceaseef to plot against its “Athdsde neighbour.” 
From that p^iod the hatred of. Soviet Russia, aroused by 
historical) nadonal, and racial causes, was inflnitdy magnifled 
by the religious incentive. ' 

Meanwhile, the Catholic Poles, having been hampere^ in 
their plan to destroy, the Soviet Union, began to exterminate 
all those elements inside the new Poland wliicli might have 
die same ideas as the Reds. Democracy, Liberalism, Socialism, 
and Communism were all loathed by the Poles and me Church. 
Polish Socialists, during the first years of die Republic, were 
outraged at the tyrannical behaviour of the Government, and 
especially at the crimes against the minorities and at the reli- 
gious persecudon begun by the Catholic reactionaries. In 1923, 
after a large crowd had ^thered before the Greek Cathedral 
at Leopol m protest against religious persecution) Polish troops 
dispersed them with rifles and swords. The Socialist repre- 
sentatives in Parliament were so indignant about this outrage 
that they vociferously protested at the Sejm and Senate. 

Both Cadiolic reactionaries and the Catholic Church ctcw 
alarmed lest their plans might go wrong because or the 
Socialist interference, Means of * preventing this were 
studied by both, and one day Pil^aski, with the warmest 
support or the Vatican and the Polish Hierarchy, extinguished 
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pressing £or the surrender of their religion more bitterly than 
tlie political and nationalistic forces had ever done. 

Tnc Polish bishops were the leaders of this religious per- 
secution} and Polish lay Catholics and Catholic institutions 
organized campaigns and raised funds in order that it might 
be carried out as thoroughly as possible. In addition to thisj 
dozens of official visitors from the Vatican came re^larly to 
Poland to examine the progress made; ecclesiastical inspectors 
were constantly going to and coming from Rome, carrying 
full reports and statistics of die campaign. The Papal Nuncio 
in Warsaw, who was there from the very beginninff, was 
closely connected with the Polish Hierarchy and worked hand 
in hand with it, besides being in close touch with certain 
Catiiolic French generals, partioilarly with General Weygand, 
who fought against Bol^evism for the Poles. We shall have 
occasion to mention him a^n, when dealing with Fiance. 

We have pictured the background of Pmisli political and 
religious activities in order to emphasize points ‘which bear 
a dose relation to (lie international events leading to the 
outbreak of the Second World War, especially with regard 
to the Vatican, which launched a persistent campaign against 
Atheist Russia and Communism in general, flooding the 
world with innumerable stories of cruelty, horrors, and 
injustices perpetrated against religion, the object bdng to 
arouse the deep hatrra of countries, espedally Catholic 
countries, die world over against a regime whidi did not 
allow religious liberty. This was done while the Vatican knew 
what was going on in Poland; indeed, while the Vatican was 
the main agent behind all the religious persecution in that 
country. 

To every impartial observer of her foreign policy, Poland's 
position during the period between the two world wars was a 
very delicate one; in fact, so delicate that the object of her 
pohtidans should have been only to pursue a policy which 
would be in the interests of thdr country— a policy 
uninfluenced by any ideological or rdigious hatreas. 

When Nazism came to power, and when it was made 
obvious, by a colossal building up of military machinery, ivh&t 
the Nazi's intentions were, it should have been the concern of 
Poland to make a close ally of Russia, for, owing to Poland's 
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g^grapJbical posidoo only Ku^a would have been able to 
give her immediate help had she been attacked. Pblandj 
mstead) pursued the entirely opposite policy of continued and 
Intense hatred towards Russia and mways closer friendship 
with Nazism. 

It is true that, in the first years of Nazism, Poland was the 
first country to ask France to intervene against Hider on the 
occupadon of the Rhineland. That was understandable, for 
‘Poland was a young nation who feared that Germany might 
renew claims upon her. But, after that, Poland hitch'ea herself 
to Hitler’s chariot. In internal affairs she became more and 
more Fascist and totalitarian in the strictest sense of the word, 
whilst in die foreign field slie became a faithful ally of Nazi 
Germany. Indeed, she even helped Germany to carry out her 
aggression against Czcchoslovakin, Not only did she support 
Nazi Germany throughout diat crisis, but joined her voice 
with Hitler’s, and was one of tlic first nations to ask for a 
share of the Czechoslovak kill. 

Even before Munich, Poland had become a real Nazi 
Germany in miniature. Besides following Hitler in his raping, 
she began to shout and agitate the sabre, in true Hltl^ian 
fashion, repeadng the very slogans of the Nazis. She began 
to talk of hbensraum for Poles, first in Europe and then in 
Africa; she wanted colonics, she said, and if colonies were not 
^ven to her, she would get them all the same. Hider, at that 
time, was shouting exactly the same words, and when Poland 
proclaimed that she would get colonies, she meant, of course, 
that she would get them after they had been conquered by 
Hider. She sneered openly at democracy, and even menaced 
Soviet Russia on many occasions, hinting that in Russia, too, 
there was enough lebensraum for the sur^us Poles and enough 
raw material for her industries. 

In short, and as the Polish Foreign Minister said later, the 
Poles had struck a real alliance wim Nazi Germany (Colonel 
Beck, January 1940). Whence had the inspiration come? 
In the internal field, from the causes already shown; in the 
international sphere, from the Western Powers and from the 
Vatican, all of whom hoped diat Htd^ might turn against 
Russia. 

We have already related the events preliminary to the out- 
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break of the Second World War, with particular regard to 
the situation of the Vatican, Hitler, and Pdand^ the agreement 
reached by Pius XIl and Hitler about the temporary character 
of the German occupation of that country, the grandiose plan 
which lay behind it all, and the grand strategy of the Vatican, 
having for its main goal tlie attack on Soviet Kussis^ in whi^ 
Poland was seen as an instrument conducive to this ultimate 
goal. As wc shall come across the subject when dealing wi^^ 
France and the Vatican, wc shall content ourselves here with' 
quoting the words of a man who knew, perhaps, more than 
any omcr the extent of the Vatican's responsibility for the 
Polish tragedy— namely, Poland’s Foreign Secrctanr, Colonel 
Beck, at one time a great friend of Goering and Hitler, who 
led Polish foreign jpoli^ in the wake of Nazism in the years 
before the war. After Germany and Russia had occupied Ms 
country, and Colonel Beck had to flee abroad, disillusioned 
and ill, he uttered the following signifleant words, which put 
in a nutshell the part played by me Catholic Church in steering 
the policy of that nation : — 


One of those mainly responsible for the tragedy of my country 
is the Vatican. Too late do I realize we have pursued a foreim policy 
for the Catholic Church’s own ends. We mould have followed a 



Could there be a more striking indictment of the inter- 
ference of the Catholic Church in the life of a modern nation? 
Yet those individuals and parties who, after Poland’s occupa- 
tion, formed a Polish Government in London, owing to a 
sum of racial, social, political, and relimous factors, continued 
to behave exactly as meir predecessors nad behaved, so far as 
their relations with the Vatican and Soviet Russia, now 
Poland’s ally, were concerned. From 1940 until the very end 
of the war, in 1945, interminable intrigues with the Vatican 
and the Allies continued to be spun in London by the exiled 
Poles, who, while directing their main efforts to expelling the 
Nazis from Polish territory and raising armies to fight side 
by side with those of the Western Powers, never lost an oppoi^ 

^ Excerpt from a letter addressed to Mussolini by the Fascist Ambassador 
in Bucharest (February 19^)1 who stated he was one of those to whom 
Colonel Bed: spoke. 
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tunity to antagonize Soviet Russia. This policy culminated in 
the pitiful and tragic rising of Warsaw m 29^^, when 
thousands of lives were sacrihccd uselessly. The rising had 
been planned in order to prevent the Soviets^ who were 
approaching the capital, from occupying it. The Catholic Poles 
thou^t that thus they would have t& right to reject "any 
political interference from the Russians.*' 

At the beginning of 194^ Poland had her "fifth partition,** 
as it was called, by which a certain pbrtion of the former 
Poland was handed back to Russia. It is not for us to pass 
judgment on whether this partition was right or wron^, or on 
whether or not a victorious Soviet Russia imitated Hitler in 
dealing with smaller neighbours. The fact remains that 
Poland, after twenty years of relentless hostility, could not 
expect her Eastern neighbours — mainly thanks to whose excT' 
tions Poland was freceP-not to take precautions to ensure that 
the past would not be repeated. 

Tne disavowal, by Moscow, of the exiled PoUsh Govern^ 
ment in London, and the formation of a new Left-Wing 
Government in battered Poland in the spring of 1945, were 
more than moves by Soviet Russia to ensure the future. 
Although meant to hamper the efforts of the reactionary 
elements which had ruled Poland between the two world 
wars, they were directed mainly against the great rival, the 
Vatican. For Moscow, as well as, the Vatican, Imow very well 
that, in the future, Poland is bound to become once again an 
instrument in tlic hands of whoever controls its domestic and 
foreign policy, to be employed in a wider batde whose prize is 
the conquest, not of a single country, but of a whole continent. 
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BELGIUM AND THE VATICAN 

Strength die Catholic Church m Bel^uin->Relidous freedom^- 
Qiurdi and cducadon^Church’s hdsullt^ to Bet^n progressive 
forces^Thc Catholic Church provides the eletnents for Belgian 
Fascism^The new CadioUc Fascist Party; Rexism— Its Catholic 
Leadei^The Catholic plan to make Bclmum a satellite of Nazi 
G^many. Means and menoKing Leopold’s surrender-The r 61 e 
played by the Papal Nuncio and the Belgian Primate-Special 
position o£ privilege of die Cadiolic Church during die Na^i 
occupation^lts efforts to defend the Ki^’s and the Cardinal's 
influence on forcing the surrender'^The refupl to oon" 

demn Nazism — ^Its praise of Authoritarianism — ^Anti-Bolshevik 
Legion— Catholic Church protests against the Nazis in Belgium. 
Why it protested— Conclusion. 

WhbNj in the spring of 1940, Nazi Germany turned away 
from the East in order to destroy the military power of the 
Western Allies, the small countries lying between her and 
France—namely, Denmark, Holland, and Belgium— were 
overrun and occupied. 

We shall not deal with Denmark, whose Catholic populadon 
is minute; nor with Holland, whicli cannot be considered a 
Catholic country, for, although one^third of her population is 
Catholic, such a minority at this time did not exert a great 
influence. It suffices to state that the Dutch Catholics, alffiough 
they produced certain pro-Nazi elements, behaved on the 
whole as did the majority of the Dutch po|)ulation, the 
Hierarchy adopting a policy of obedience to Nazi authorities, 
but expressing neither condemnation nor support of their 
actions. Occasional protests were raised only when certain 
laws, such as that enforcing labour recruitment, endangered 
the morals and faith of the Catholic workers or violated tlie 

S ‘ les of the Church; or when the Nazi regime dissolved 
c associations, reduced the subsidies of Catholic schools, 
commandeered ecclesiastical buildings, suppressed Catholic 
newspapers, banned public collections, reduced the salaries of 
religious teachers, or adopted a system of centralization as 
regards workers and youth, and so on. 

302 
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On tlie other hand, although it is true that the Catholic 
Hierarchy gave in general nciuicr support nor condemnation 
to the Nazis, it co-operated whole-heartedly with them in 
destroying the Sociafists and Communists. As when, for 
instance, on January 27, 1941, it forbade any CathoUc to 
b^omc or remain a member of the Communist Party, the 
disobedient bung tlireatencd with excommunication. 

Lack of space forbids any detailed relation of die part 
played by die Catholic Church in Holland. Wc must pass on 
to Belgium, for in that country the Catholic Church flayed 
an important part in shaping social, political, and even military 
events up to die time of occupation by the Nazis. While sur- 
veying the part played by the Church there, the reader should 
remember that Belgium, like other countries, was but a part 
of tlie Vatican’s vast plan for establishing Totalitarianism 
wherever possible. As wc have already seen, the Vatican 
worked on two planes. First, it tried to create totalitarian 
political movements within the selected country, taking 
advantage of economic, political, social, or racial characteristics 
of general or local origin. Secondly, in the case of small coun- 
tries, they were gradually trained for enticement into the orbit 
of Nazi Germany or Fascist Italy. 

Before proceeding farther, let us glance briefly at tlie position 
of the Belgian Catholic Chords, for thus will be explained the 
influence exercised by the Church, not only over matters 
purely religious, but extending to the social and political held. 

FracticaUy the whole population of Belgium is, nominally 
at least, Catholic. The Catholic Church as a religious, social, 
and political institution is, perhaps, the most influendai 
organization in the country. As evidence of the overwhelming 
numerical superiority of me Catholics over the adherents of 
other Churches it is suffleient to quote the following figures 
illustrating the proportion of cler^ serving the various 
religious acnominations in Belgium in the year 1937 : The 
Roman Catholic Church possessed 6,474 priests; the ministers 
of Protestant denominations numbered 32; Rabbis of the 
Jewish faith numbered 17: and the Anglican Church was 
represented by 9 clergy. Of all Catholic countries, Belgium 
had relatively the greatest number of convents, and the number 
of Belgian nuns approached 7,000. 

C.C. — II 
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Belgium supplied the Catholic Chmch with missionaries 
throughout the world; in fact, approximately 10 per cent, of 
all imssbnary priests were Bdgian, and Bdgium accounted 
for 33 missionary bishops. The greatest activity of die Belgian 
Church in the missionary field was sedi on the Belgian Congo, 
where 3,000 sons and daughters of Belgian families were work- 
ing as priests or nuning sisters. It is the pride of every large 
Catholic family to have at least one of the children, and o&en 
several of them, dedicated to the priesthood or religious 
Orders. 

Fifteen years ago diere were 564,000 Catholics on the 
Belgian Congo. By 1979 the number had Increased to 2,139,000, 
in addition to more tnan 1,000,000 catechumens. In {he same 
year more than 200,000 persons were baptized. All this in an 
area containing 14,000,000 people. 

In Brussels, Antwerp, and several other towns there were 
crowded retreats, conducted by various religious Orders, for 
men as well as f^ women, and often the men going into the 
retreat were persons of eminence in the financial, economic, 
political, and literary worlds. 

On ofHcial occasions the Catholic Hierarchy were the 
spiritual coimterpart of the Governors of Provinces, and on 
all national questions they were the accredited spokesmen of 
the Church. 

The Belgian Constitution guaranteed religious freedom, and 
no subject was compelled to take part in reugious observances. 
Every creed enjoyed complete liberty. The State disclaimed 
any right to intervene in ecclesiastical matters and was not 
concerned in die appoinOnent of Church dignitaries or of 
authorities in the universides. 

Whctlicr children should, or should not, receive religious in- 
struedon in State and official schools was a matter for parental 
decision. The Churcli and all other associations had the right 
to establish schools for the cliildren of their adherents. 
Chaplains were attached to the Army. 

This degree of reli^ous liberty in a country overwhelmingly 
Catholic resulted from compromise between die Catholics and 
the Liberals. The Catholics feared the influence of a secular 
State authority on the conscience of the individual, and the 
Liberals would have liked to deprive the Catholic Church of 
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her Influence on public life in order to securJ liberty of ’* 
conscience to unbelievers. , 

The struggle between the Catholic Church and thft^iSscrals 
had formerly been as fierce as In other countries, but the 
Church was compelled to compromise. She well knew that 
the liberty granted to Jier by the State would compensate for 
any loss involved in such compromise* Through a network of 
institutions— ^ucadonai, sod^, jpoUuc.'il, anu charitable— the 
Church was able to influence the life of the nation. These 
channels of influence widened yearly, thanks to the principles 
of freedom of association, of education, and of the Press. 
This mutual tolerance between Churcli and State enabled 
Belgium to maintain close diplomatic relations wltli the Holy 
Sec. 

Ever since Belgium became independent, the education of 
Belgian youth had been a subject of bitter controversy between 
the Cliurch and the champions of the secular State education 
system. La Lutte ScoMre, as it had come to be known, the 
smuggle for the control of youth, was still unresolved in prin- 
ciple m May 1940, although some degree of compromise had 
been reached in practice. The Constitution provided that 
education should be free and that tlie cost or maintaining 
schools should be borne by the State. But the principle oi 
liberty in education permitted the foundation or schools by 
private organizations and individuals, and the Catholic Churen 
m particular made use of tliis privilege. Whetlier the State 
should be responsible for the cost of education in schools thus 

f )rivatcly established was die next question to arise and for a 
ong time caused bitter dispute. The Catholic Church claimed 
that the State should provide a part of the funds necessary to 
support her schools. 

Religious instruction in the schools likewise produced a 
difficult issue. In their own schools Catholics could, of course, 
ensure that their children were educated in accordance with 
Catliolic principles. In schools controlled by public authorities, 
the liberals, and later the Socialists, maintained that education 
should be placed on a purely secular basis. They consid^cd 
that religious instruction should be ^en outside school hours 
and only with the parents’ consent. The Church fought these 
contentions with the utmost ferocity, claiming that Catholic 
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teaching should be gjvcn in all schools and at the State's 
expense. All cliildren should be brought up as Catholics^ 
irrespective of their parents’ wishes. 

In spite of its tolerance and liberality towards Catholics, the 
State was often accused of bdng and-Catholic and even 
Atheistic. It was in the Communes that this special strife was 
most bitter, as the Communes were responsible for primary 
education. 

To demonstrate the intolerant spirit animating the Catholic 
Church, even in a State where superhcially it seemed that an 
understanding with the Church had been leached, two small 
but significant illustrations may be given. The State, being 
truly ckmocratic and Liberal, had enacted that Catholic instruc- 
tion should be imparted in those schools 'where Catholic 
scholars formed die majoritv. This especially affected 
Communal schools. But when tne State apphed a correspond- 
ing rule to communal schools where Catholics were in a 
minority, that religious instruction inapplicable to the 
majority should not be given, the Church protuted 
vigorously and accused the State of intolerance and hostility 
to the Church. 

In Belgium there is a famous university, the University of 
Louvain, which, significantly enough, is controlled by the 
Churcli. So much is this the case that it comes undu the 
immediate sup^ision of the Vatican and its Rector Magnificus 
is appointed directly by Rome. 

As in many other countries, so also in Belgium, a fierce 
antagonism^sisted between the Church and such progressive 
parties as tl^ Liberals and the Socialists. The Church con- 
sistently* opposed any^ing tending to secularize the State and 
the national life. Without recapitulating the motives which 
urged the Church to fight against the secular State and 
Liberalism, it suffices to say tiiat the Church in Belgium 
conducted the same campaign as she had done in Italy, 
Germany, Austria, Czechoslovakia, and elsewhere. During the 
first fifty years of independence the fight was directed against 
the Liberals, and the influence of the Church on education and 
on the political life of the country was the main cause of 
strife.^ The Catholics, of roursc, supported the Church, while 
the Liberals and Progressives advocated a secular State. 
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Towwcl$ the end of the nlnctcentli century the growth of 
industrialization created the Labour movement, and in 
the Labour Party was founded. A few years later the Christian 
democratic wing was formed within the Catliolic Party to 
represent the interests of the Catholic working classes. This 
Catholic wing was created, of course, to counterbalance the 
Socialists, and its principles conformed to the encyclicals of 
the various Fojies as we have examined tiiem. From 18B4 to 
1914, owing to various circumstances and social as well as 
economic and political events, the Catholics governed the 
country alone. 

After the First World War the Catliolics and the Socialists, 
who meantime had grown enormously in number and power, 
possessed equal strength, but the Liberals gradually lost 
ground, with the result that the Catholic Party and the 
Catholic working-class movement entered upon cneir inevit- 
able struggle with the Socialists. This struggle was based 
mainly on social questions. 

In 19^ the hrst two Communists were elected to the Cham- 
ber. In Belgium, as elsewhere, Socialist and Communist 
movements were increasingly gaining ground, to the dismay 
of those sections of Belgian society which had reason to fear 
them. These sections, of course, found a close ally in the 
Catholic Church, with whose concurrence a fight against tlie 
Socialists was initiated. This Hght assumed various forms and 
experienced various fortunes, the description of which lies 
beyond the scope of this book. It suffices to say that Hitler's 
accession to ^wer in 1933 afforded encouragement to the 
Belgian reactionary forces and stimulated them towards a 
successful resistance of their enemies. 

Only two years after the rise to power of Nazism, a Fasdst 
movement appeared in Belgium. This Fascist— or rather Nazi 
— ^movement adopted the programme, ideas, and slogans of 
Hitler and Mussdini, modiHcd to the special requirements of 
Belgian nationality. The party and its leader declared them- 
selves allies of Hitler and Mussolini and backed their inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of Belgium. 

From what springs did the New Belgian Fascism flow? 
Who were the chief instigators of this anti-democratic force? 

Its instigators were fervent adherents of the Catholic 
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Cliurclij and in their special spheres were indeed the out- 
standing iigiurcs of Catliolidsm. The leader of this faction was 
tlic director of the most important Catliolic publishing firm, 
and the institution on which the movement depcn&i for 
support was the Catholic Church, The movement and its 
leaders boasted the support of the influential Catholic section 
of Belgium and its close allies, the industrial, financial, and 
social reactionary elements throughout the country. 

The Belgian Fascist Party, created in 1935, was led by a 
group of young Catholics, of whom the chieftain was Degrelle, 
the director of die Catholic publishing firm “Rex'*^ (the 
abbreviated form of Christus Rex). Degrdle started his career 
as a propagandist of the Catholic Party, his chief mission being 
to nood Belgium with Catholic religious publications. The 
soul of the Child in Catholicism and miracles of all kinds, 
especially the apparition of the Virgin at Beauraing, formed 
his chief sub ject-'inatter. 

When the new party was founded, these young Catholics 
opened a campaign on two fronts. First, their animosity was 
directed against me high financial and industrial section of 
the Cathofic Party and the undue influence of hi^ finance 
within it. Secondly, diey made a formal declaration 
of war against anything that savoured of democracy or 
Socialism, and agamst all elements hostile to the Camolic 
Church. These campaigns were maink directed against the 
Socialists, the Communists, the secular State, and, significantiy 
enough, against that solid, stable, and influential section of 
Catholic Belgium— namely, the leaders themsdves of thq 
Catholic Party, 

Does not the situation strike the reader as very similar to 
that which had been created in other countries? And does not 
the creation of the Catholic Fascist Party strike one as in 
perfect accordance with the general policy of the Church at 
that time? This policy, it is suggested, involved the sup- 
planting of the old Catholic Party, or even its complete’ 
destruction; in its place was to be substituted a party new, 
vigorous, and unscrupulous. All this liappened at a time when 
the Socialists and especially the Communists in Beldum were 
increasing in number and power. As a consequence me middle 
class, which in other countries formed the ba^bone of Fascism 
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iuid Nazism, were becoming restless and demanding strong 
measures, lu short, tlie Churcli chose the right time for 
launching yet another Fascist party. 

The move was most cleverly timed from another jKiint of 
view,^ Serious scandals had occurred atnon^r tlic Catholics 
exercising tlic greatest influence, causing the middle and lower 
middle classes to rebel against diis state of aflalrs. The Catholic 
Party had, in fact, been accused by Cadiolics as well as non^ 
Catholics of gross misdeeds, in that the Churcli *']iad 
embarked upon sordid speculations*’ so as to ’’increase its 
strength and enrich some of its members” (Rctffte de D^ux 
MartdfSi June 15, 1936). 

Owing to these considerations, the Catholic Fascist Party 
had every advantage leading to success, with' or without tlie 
support of tlie old Catholic Party. Thus the Pasdst DegreUe, 
leaving Catliolics of the old stamp in tlic lurch, ensured the 
advancement of his own faction. At the election of 1936 die 
new Fascist Party, now designated Rexism, secured twenty-one 
seats in the Chamber — a very good start. The Communists 
advanced from two seats, in 1925, to nine seats, 

The new Fascist Party, however, dthough indirectly sup- 
ported by the Vatican, Mcame too violent and acceded. the 
instructions of Rome as regards its relationship with the 
old Cadiolic Party. Dcgrelle was enthusiastic and 
inexperienced, Rexism was next in collusion with Fascist Italy 
and Nazi Germany, and the popularity of the movement began 
to wane. The old Catholic Party in Belgium gave the Vatican 
to understand that they were too influential in the life of the 
countty to be thus cavalierly treated. They asked that the 
Church should r^udiate Rexism as it was then constituted. 
They assured the Vatican that, exercising due precaution, they 
would themselves in time ensure the ’’liquidation” of Socialism 
and Communism. 

An important test case was fought in 1Q37, when Brussels 
elected to send Dcerellc himself to the polls in opposition to 
Mr. Van Zealanc^ an Independent Catliolic, Uien Prime 
Minister. Degrelle had die support of the Rexists and the 
Ca^olic Flemish Nationalists. Hie Catholic Church took this 
occasion to repudiate the doctrine of Rexism as being ’’incom- 
patible with good Cadiolicism.” The result of the election was 
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the polling by Degrelle of 69,000 votes only, against the 275,000 
votes for his opponent. 

The old Catholic Party had scored a success with the 
Vatican, but Rexiszn survived, using all the slogans and 
methods of Fascism and Nazism with varying fortunes. Since 
tlie Vatican had given it the cold shoulder and, above all, 
being opposed by the influential rich Catholics, it could not 
force Dc^rdle on the Catholic population. Accordindy, in 
1939, Reiusm lost almost all its seats in Parliament, reg^terlng 
onW four. 

Perhaps it is appropriate to quote the figures of the last 
election m 1939 ' country returned 73 Catholic deputies, 
17 Flemish Nationalists, and 4 Rexists, all of the Catholic 
Faith. The anti-clerical electorate returned 112 deputies, of 
whom 61 were Socialists, 33 Liberals, 9 Radicals, and o Com- 
munists. There were 61 Catholics only among tnc 150 
members of the Senate. 

Then war broke out, and the same intrigues as had been 
woven between the reactionary section of France, the Vatican, 
and Hitler were repeated in Bel^um. That is to say, an 
influential Catholic section in Belgium, composed mainly of 
industrialists and financiers, sought to keep Belgium neutral 
and even to come to terms with Hitler. 

The Vatican was at the bottom of all these plans and 
negotiations. Of course, the Vatican was not the only interested 
party; powerful interests, social, economic, and financial, were 
at work, in close connection with their counterparts in Prance. 
We shall enter into greater detail when dealing with France. 
It is suflicient here to record that a French ^neral of Belgian 
origin and devoutly Catholic was implicated in these various 
proceedings and was a link between the Belgian and French 
sections dEsiring to “come to terms with Hitler/* His name 
was General Weygand. 

The Papal representative in Belgium was in intimate con- 
tact with various infiuential persons in the King's entourage. 
He was also in contact, significantly enough, with those 
Flemish Catholic Nationalists who, claiming in&pencience, saw 
in Hitler's intervention a God-sent opportunity tor creating a 
new Flemish Catholic State. These Flemish Catholics desired 
separation on racial and historic grounds, but it is noteworthy 
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that they were most fervent Catholics and their main objective 
was the creation of an authoritarian State. This State was to 
be founded on Nazism and the Fascist Corporate System. In 
the years preceding 1^40 die Flemish Nationalists had 
changed the form of their party. The Front Party had given 
way to the Vlaamsch National Verbond, an organization on 
an authoritarian basis. 

After the invasion of Poland the parlous position of Belgium 
as tfh-h-ffts to Germany was clear enough. Nevertheless, the 
intrigues continued and readied such a stage that King 
Leopold and his advisers refused to join the French and 
British experts in devising plans until it was too late. In acting 
thus, King Leopold neglected the advice of his military leaders. 

This delay was due to the fact that the Bdgian Catholics, 
or rather tlie few concerned in tlicsc intrigues, were aware of 
the Vatican's plan regarding Poland, Belgium, and France. 
They knew, to speak more accurately, that the Vatican had 
promised Hitler the^ support of the Catholic Church in the 
West in return for his promised attack on the great Bolshevik 
enemy. Hitler, in turn, promised to respect the Church 
wherever his armies "were forced to go.” He would “crush 
all the SodaBsts and Communists,” and when once that was 
done “he would turn Hast.” 

King Leopold was well known to be under the iniluence 
of the clergy and, not possessing great polidcal acumen, he 
may or may not have known what nis actions portended. 

Besides me decision of the King, the onus in this matter 
falls pardculariy on two men, and these two men were the 
Papal Delegate in Belgium and the Belgian Primate. They 
conducted secret negotiations with several prominent Catholic 
industrialists and politicians and more than once had private 
audience with King Leopold. 

King Leopold and his entourage were also under pressure 
from me Fascist Government in Rome, which had been 
charged by Hitler to persuade the King to follow a certain 
line. This side of the negotiations was conducted through the 
House of Savoy, in the person of the wife of the Italian Crown 
Prince, Umberto, who was King Leopold's sister. This colossal 
plan will be considered in greater detail in the next chapter. 
It suffices to say here that ^Igium was a part of the Franccr- 

C.C.*— II* 
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Vatican-Htlerite plan, with which the small Catholic indus- 
trialist clique, the King, and others, consented to work in 
harmony. 

As already suggested, the King, in accordance with this 
scheme, prevented the Allies from preparing thdr plans. 
Consequently, when Hider invaded Belgium his armies 
reached the sea, and King Leopold was advised by his Catholic 
counsellors, induding the Papal Ddegate and the Belgian 
Primate, to surrender. This course was contrary to the opinion 
and the will of the Government, which refused to surrender; 
so Ca^olic Leopold, Routing die Consdtudon which lie had 
sworn to respect, personally surrendered the Beldan Army to 
the Nads, Leopold later stated diat he had sent due 
warning to the Allies. It is certain that they never received 
this warning and were confronted by the ^vest danger. 

Immediately after the surrender, and before the country had 
been informed, Cardinal van Koey had an extremely private 
interview with the King, lasting for more than an hour and 
a half. It should be noted that the King, in spite of presting 
military problems, had previously had a mivate meeting with 
the Papal Nuneb. The surrender immediately followed this 
meeting. 

Of wat transpired at the meeting of the King and Cardinal 
van Roey we know nothing, except that the Cardinal discussed 
what message should be given, and how it should be given, to 
the Belgian people, most of whom wished to continue the 
struggle. The King had surrendered unwillingly, as he wished 
to be in accord with Ids Government. After the surrender he 
was apprehensive of the judgment of his people, but the 
Cardinal undertook to defend ms action to the Bdgians. 

It was in these circumstances, and employing Cardinal van 
Roey as his mouthpiece, tiiat the lOng announced the capitula- 
tion of May 28, 1940, to his people, lie further published the 
text of his letters addressed to President Roosevelt and^ 
significantly enough— to the Pope. Belgium had become an 
occupied country and a satellite of the Nasti New Order. 

The outstandmg characteristics of occupied Belgium were 
twofold. First, Liberalism, Socialism, Communism, and all 
democratic institutions, being inimical to the Catholic Church 
and incidentally to Nazism, were destroyed or otherwise 
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tliorouj^hly overhauled* Secondly, the organizations of the 
Catholic Church enjoyed unexampled freedom and the Church 
exercised unsurpassed influence m tlic country, thanks to the 
power granted to her by the Nazis tlicraselvcs. 

All political parties were dissolved except two, the ultra- 
Catholic^ Fascist Rexists and the ultra-Catholic Flcmi&Ii 
Nationalist Party. The Socialist and Communist papers were 
suppressed or diangcd hands. Only Catliolic papers were 
allowed to be publislicd and, except for military censorship, to 
circulate freely. 

All other activities and organizations— economic, social, 
cultural, or political— were either suppressed, hampered, or 
handed over to tlic Belgian Fascists or tlic Nazis. Only Catholic 
institutions, societies, and activities were left free. The only 
autlioritics to maintain their power and prestige, or rather to 
acquire more of both, were the Catholic clergy. And last but 
not least, the Cardinal became the most powerful political 
personage in the country. 

We have seen that Hitler disliked Catholicism and the 
Vatican, only bargaining with them when he had something 
important to gain. How, then, can anyone explain the fact that 
his first proceeding in Belgium was to make the Catholic 
Fascist parties and the Catholic Church all-powerful? 

This state of affairs continued for a considerable time after 
the occupation. Of all institutions, the Catholic Church longest 
escaped German oppression and suffered least from the 
occupation. Its higher oflicers retained tlicir function and the 
whole range of Catholic activities— religious, social, and 
educational— continued as in the past. For a long time the 
Germans unmistakably followed a policy of cooperation and 
conciliation with the Church, as agreecl before the invasion. 
Church services continued normally, Catholic schools escaped 
measures of central control and regimentation imposed on 
the communal schools, and the number of Catholic pupils 
increased. 

Catholic social organizations, unlike those of Socialistic and 
other non-Cadiolic origin, continued their work as before. The 
Catholic Party and the Catholic trade unions were, howler, 
‘‘suspended” m accordance with the instructions of the Vatican 
and of Hitler. The Nazi New Order required a new Catholic 
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which was incorpoi’atcd in the S.S. Legion in Flanders. 
D^rcllc himself went to Russia as a private soldier. 

The Rexist Party, however, encountered hostility and 
unpopularity and shrank almost to nothing. Many Catholics 
were strongly opposed to it, and this gave occasion to an 
unpleasant episode witiun the Catholic ranks, THs little 
incident is worth relating. Deerdlc, while at Bouillon, 
assaulted the local dean andlocked him up in a cellar, whence 
he was rescued by German soldiers. For this offence he was 
excommunicated by the Bishop of Namur, and in November 
he was sent back to the Eastern Front. 

But the excommunication of the leader of one of the Catholic 
parties was not approved by the Vatican, and so, by one of 
those moves so typical of the Catholic Church, Dcgrdle was 
granted absolution and was enabled to re-enter the Catliolic 
Cliurch. This was engineered tlurough a German priest while 
Degrelle was on the Eastern Front, and tlie Bishop of Namur, 
who had issued the excommunication, was forced to acknow- 
ledge its nullification by decree in December 1943, although 
it was in strict accord widi Canon Law, which rules that any 
Catholic laying violent hands on a priest is ipso facto excom- 
municated. 

But, as always, Catholics of tlie rank and file were not too 
slavishly following the Hierarchy, and very often rebelled. 
Accordingly, numerous Catholics, and even members of the 
lower clergy, were active in die underground movement and 
fought heroically against die Nazis. 

Ate the liberation of Belgium by the Allies, the Cardinal 
and his bishops declared that they fought against Nazism, 
What dieir protests amounted to we have already related; and 
although the Cardinal now wanted to persuade the people 
that he had fought the Nazis as sucli, he could not conceal 
the real motives which had called forth his protests. He 
declared how glad he was that Nazism had been defeated, 
and explained his happiness by saying: “If Nazism had 
triumphed in Belgium, it woidd have entailed the complete 
suffocation of the Catholic religion**; forgetting that the Nazis 
had co-operated most heartily with him and the Church and 
had ^ven the widest liberty to the Chiurch compatible with 
die occupation. This was confirmed by the Cardinal himself 
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when, in a later sentence, lie stated : “During the occupation 
religious feeling has increased and tlic ciiltur^, philanthropic, 
ancT social organizations of the Church liavc flourished more 
than ever." After whicli the Cardinal and his bishops dedared 
that they fought the Nazi “each day, for our principles.” 

What these principles were was not stated; or rather they 
were described in such manner as to sound very unlike prin- 
dples, to the in^artial listener. We again quote the wiuids of 
the Cardinal : “We had to fight and to condemn the Germans, 
for they, besides looting blessed and sacred objects from the 
churches, took away more than thirty-two tliousand tons of 
bronze church-bcUs to use as war material” (Cardinal van 
Rocy to a Reuter’s correspondent, Deceml^ ioja — see 
Catholic Herald)^ 

It might well be said that this was the only strong and 
genuine protest made to the Nazis by the Catholic Church in 
Bcleium. With regard to tlie rclationsliip between the Vatican 
ana the Belgian nation, no amount of exjplanation will ever 
serve to absolve the Catholic Church of its share of respon- 
sibility for the fateful events just described. For the following 
facts, now well establishedj bear witness against her. First, 
that even before the Nazi invasion of Belgium the Catholic 
Church was busily paving the way for Nazism through tlie 
creation of a Fascist par^j secondly, that durii^ the hostilities 
the Church used her influence to secure that Belgium should 
surrender rather than fight; thirdly, that during the occupa- 
tion the Church never condemned Nazism, but extended to it 
silent co-operation; and finally, that the Vatican strove hard ro 
fit Belgium within that great framework which had been 
fabricated in Rome as a secure foundation on which to 
establish Fascism throughout the world. 
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FRANCE AND THE VATICAN 

The CadioUc Church end the Napoleonic dlctatorshi^Thc Catholic 
Church and the Third Republic— First Catholic "anti-Red ” 
crusade— Decline of Catholic Church's power in I’lranco— Catholic 
hatred against the Republic— Strained relationship between the 
Vatican and Republican France— Period between the two World 
Wars— The strength of the Catholic Chinch in France— Orgiuii- 
zation of the Catholic Church— The regular Catholic clergy— 
The Vatican’s interfeccnce with the internal and^ external lite of 
the French Republic— The Vadcan exerts political pressure in 
Al8acolionain&— The Vatican’s ni^tmare oi a "Red Franctf'— 
Its alliance with the reactionary French elements to prevent the 
^read of Bolshevism— Catholic reacdom Catholic Fascist pardes— 
French Cathidic reacdon becomes politically actlve~Its alliance 
with all other reactionary strata of French society— P^tain and 
the officer class — ^Thc Catholic plan to create a Catholic Cor-' 
porate State in France— The Units and the peojde Involv^ In It— 
P^tain, Laval, the Vatican, General Franco— Complications with 
Mussolini and Hitler — "They will need me in the second fort' 
nl^t of May." P£tain comes into power — ^Rqoicing of dw Vadcan 
at the surrender of France— The Pdtain regime ; Built on Catholic 
social principles— The Corporate ^stem? The Labour Charter— 
The family— A. whole Catholic Fascist organization of youth— 
Education — Laws and privileges granted to the Cadiolic Cnurch — 
The Catholic Church, main mllar of the P^tain rdgime— Whole* 
hearted support by the Cathmic Church of the new regime and 
ita poUcy of coIlaMradon with the Nazis— Difficrence of conduct 
of the nigh and of the low Catholic clergy towards PiStain and 
the Germans — ^The Catholic Churcli urges Frenchmen to "col- 
laborate"— The Vatican’s responsibility— The grand plan of the 
Catholic Latin bloc — Conclu^ti. 

The history of the diplomatic^ political, and social relationship 
between France and the Vatican is a remarkable one, and 
should be borne in mind by every reader concerned with the 
Influ^ce exercised by the Vatican in shying modern historyi 
For in. few countries has the Catholic Chtir^ been so power- 
ful and yet so weak} in few countries has it had to recur to 
such subuc and unscrupulous means in order to assert, preserve, 
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and even strengthen, its authority in a nation in which its 
influence has waned from year to year. 

The climax of the Vatican’s machinations in France was 
reached in the decode preceding the Second World War and 
during the four years or Nazi occupation. This we silt'd! relate 
concisely later. But before examining tlic important r6lc that 
the Vatican played in the downfall of tlie Tliird Republic, and 
in the installation of a semi-FascIst) semi-Nazi Catholic authori* 
tarian State, it is necessary to study, even if briefly, tlic 
historical backjground to the relations between France and the 
Vatican, and thus sec in their true perspective tlie events whi<^ 
we shall relate. 


As is well known, the Catholic Church has exercised an 
enormous influence in the jiolitical and social life of France for 
centuries, and until the French Revolution it enjoyed a privi- 
leged position in the country. It had supported the Monarchy 
since tlic early Middle Ages. The Crown, in icturn, had 
granted important prerogatives of all kinds to tlic clergy, who, 
in fact, constituted tlie nrst of the three estates of the realm. 
The Church had possessed vast lands and enormous wealth, 
and had exercised a virtual monopoly of education. All this 


ended, however, with the outbreak of the Frcncli Revolution, 
through whose agency the Church suflered a very serious set- 
back. Church and State were separated, the religious Orders 
were suppressed, the status of the clergy disappeared, the 
Church’s lands were declared national property, and the con- 
trol of education was transferred to the State. 


The Catholic Church, of course, was bitterly hostile to the 
Frcncli Revolution and fought its principles with all her 
might, not in France only, but throughout Europe. With the 
rise of Napoleon the relations of Church and State began to 
improve, and although there were many bitter controversies 
between the Emperor and the Pope, the Vatican on the whole 
maintained f.'iirly good relations with the French dictator. So 
much so tliat Napoleon, when pressed by socio-political con- 
siderations, concluded a Concordat with the Papacy — as later 
did two other dictators, Hitler and Mussolini. Napoleon's 
Concordat remained in force until 1905. 

Under this Concordat the State agreed to extend financial 
support to the clergy and recognize “the Catholic Faith as the 
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and certain otlicr sections q£ society as the Communists and 
Soviet Russia have done in our own day. 

A period of reaction duly followed the Communcj during 
which Thiers and the Liberals took advantage of religious 
stirrings among the people as counteracting the economic and 
social rebellion of v/hich the Commune had been a <’lr ar 
example. For themselves they could not daim religious in- 
spiration, being convinced Agnostics or Atheists. 

For a few years France amin became more Catholic. In 
1875 it was estimated that in a French population of 36,000,000, 
about 30,000,00:0 described themselves as Catholics. This total 
was chiefly due to the fact that France was then a very poorly 
industrialized country and the ignorant agricultural classes 
were much under tlie sway of the bourgeois politician and, 
above all, the clergy. The Church was granted great privileges, 
and for a time she seemed to have triumphed over the laws 
passed against her at the beginning of the Third Republic. 

But once the scare of the Communards had passed, the 
artificial fear, fostered by the Church and other interested 
sections, disappeared; before 18S0 France once again almost 
ceased to be a Catholic country. In an impartial analysis it has 
been estimated that in a Frencn population totalling 39,2^0,000 
at chat period, there were only 5,500,000 practising Catholics. 

Immediately after the Commune the Catholics boasted an 
overwhelming majority in the Chamber, but at this period, 
and since 1877, the Church could claim not one parliamentary 
group, nor even a single statesman who counted. Among the 
crowds of distinguish^ Frenchmen, not one eminent man of 
science emerged from the Catholic ranks. The Great Frendi 
writers of the period, with the exception of a few recent 
converts to Catholicism, were mostly Agnostic or anti-Gatholic. 
Actually, at this time, France possessed the most brilliant group 
of writers in the world, and four-fifths of them were Atheists. 

In mite of all her efforts the religious influence of the 
Church continued so to deteriorate that France was srid to 
have become the least religious country in Europe. Simul- 
taneously, the Church's loss of political power was proved by 
the fact that, in the few years preceding 1880, the five hundred 
Catholic deputies in the Chamoer had been reduced to eighty. 

The Church in France^ directed by the Vatican, increased 
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hv attacks on the Kcpnblici while the population rcnuuned, to 
say the leasts indifferent to Catholicism. Accordingly^ the Re- 
public retaliated by passing successive laws calculatcdi^to hinder 
the power of the Church over the social and political life of 
the nation. 

The Republic's attack on tlie Church was mainly directed 
against the religious Orders. The secular clergy were regulated 
by the Concordat of i8oi and were under the direction of 
bishops nominated by the State. The State, however, did not 
control the regular clergy, who constituted a potentially re- 
sistant political force. These Orders largely controlled the edu- 
cational held and still owned extensive property. 

From 1880 onwards various measures were passed limiting 
the activities of the religious Orders in France. In that year tlu 
French Jesuit orgcTnization was again dissolved. In i88a 
primary education was made free, compulsory, and secular. In 
i88a civil marriage was made obligatory, and in 1886 members 
of tne religious Orders were debarred from teaching in State 
schools. 

At every hostile measure the Church and the Vatican in- 
voked the curse of God and tlic help of all Catholics to' 
destroy the Republic for daring to give free education to the 
people, for insisting on civil marriage, and for confining the 
teaching in State soiools to State<lassified teachers. Fulmi na- 
tions came weekly from the Vatican, the cardinals and the 
clergy mobilizing the Faithful against the Government and 
Republican institutions of all kinc». Their aim was to compass 
the complete downfall of the Republic. The Vatican, in fact, 
preached incessantly to the French people that the Govern- 
ment they had elected must be destroyed, otherwise their 
eternal salvation was imperilled. For over twenty years the 
Vatican stubbornly refused to recognize the existence of a 
Rwubiic in France. 

In her objectives, first to destroy the Republic and secondly 
to vanquish Socialism, the Catholic Church sponsored many 
political, social, and cultural movements. 

With very few exceptions a Catholic at this period denoted 
either a Monarchist, a Legitimist, or Orleanist, a Bonapartist 
or even a Sohtthnntst<i that is to say, one who preferred any 
regime ratlier than a republic. 
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In 1885 the *‘Union Conservative,” having collected the dis- 
persed forces, made a brilliant entry into Parliament, where 
the Radicals hdd 180 seats, the Opportunists 200, and the 
Catholic Conservatives 200. These Catholic Conservatives 
refused to make any compromise with the Republic; in their 
intransigence they aeclined co-operation with the Opportunists 
and others to Hght the Radicals. 

Thus, while the French Catholics were conducting their 
campaign of relentless hatred against the Republic and all the 
Republic involved, in their attempt to compass its downfall, 
the Vatican, which was the true source of ail this hatred, 
suddenly changed its policy. The Vatican acted thus because 
realization had come at last that efforts and hopes aiming at 
destruction of the Republic were futile and die work of twenty 
years had been in vain. Since it appeared that the Republic 
would last, it was wiser, from the Vatican’s point of view, to 
recognize ^at France was indeed a Republic and to make such 
terms as were possible. Wc have already seen how die Popes, 
during the first half of the twentieth century, had to make 
radical decisions of this kind, when the Catholic Party in any 
country met with failure, 

This course the Vatican now determined to follow, using its 
characteristically distorted and tortuous methods. One day in 
1890 Leo XIII received Cardinal Lavigerie in audience and 
confided to him bis policy of “smashing the windows of the 
old parties”— a policy which Pius XI later revived. In the fol- 
lowmg November tne Cardinal, “certain that he would not 
be disavowed by any voice of authority,” proposed as a toast 
that the Catholics of France should rally rounebthe Republican 
Constitution; and as evidence of his good faith he oraered the 
WJiite Fathers to play the “Marseillaise.” 

The “New Spirit” bore fruit in the administrative and legis- 
lative fields. Unity in the Catholic ranks was now essential to 
success, but their incredible fanaticism, dissensions, and hatred 
prevented unity; and when a far-sighted Catholic, Jacques 
Piou, organized the Action liberale m 1902 it was too fate. 
The separation of Church and State Was already an accom- 
plished fact* 

During the First World War the creation of Poincare’s 
Union SaerSe foreshadowed a truly durable “New Spirit.” 
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M\sx the war, certain Catholic Members of Parliament, be> 
coming more ^'social-minded,” designed to make poHdcal 
Cachofleism less reactionary and to incline more towards the 
Left. But once more the Church intervened and the scheme 
did not materialize. A similar plan for co-operation with the 
Socialists, designed on tlie German model, had already failed. 
This plan liaa been advocated by Cornillcau, who launched a 
movement under tlic title of Ponraaoi oas? which aimed at 
parliamentary union widi the Socialists. The French Catholics 
consistently refused to make this attenmt at union until the 
collapse or France, with one exception. Wc shall presently sec 
that many of them, having despaired of getting their own way 
through democratic means, orranized uicmsclves into semi- 
Fascist and Fascist bodies in order to destroy tlie Republic and 
restore tlic Church. 

The reader should note tliat the French Republic, in con- 
trast to countries dominated by Cadiolic Governments or a 
Catholic leader, was extremely tolerant towards its opponents 
and especially towards the Church. As examples of countries 
under Cadiolic leadership, Salazar’s Portugal, Franco’s Spain, 
and Poland may be cited. This tolerance was exercised by the 
Republic in spite of the odium which the Church was pi^en- 
nially inciting against it: a tolerance so wide that, more often 
than not, the laws inimical to the Church were not enforced, 
al^ough on the Statute book. On the contrary, the Church 
Was at liberty to publish her propajganda even when trying to 
progress beyond the religious to the economic, social, educa- 
tional, and political spheres. 

It is noteworthy mat at the beginning of this century the 
religious Orders were still extremely influential. Despite the 
efforts of the anti-clcricals, more than half the pujpils in the 
secondary schools were b^g taught by priests and brothers. 
Some of the Orders continura their poutical acdvl^, and the 
anti-Semitism displayed by certain of ^em during the Dreyfus 
affair had to be curbed by official action. 

The ^mocratic and tolerant nature of the Republic rendered 
attack on the old Order difficult. Such an attack would have 
infringed the riglit of association and thereby would have 
jeopardized the trade unions. A solution of the difficulty was 
found in the Association Act of 1901, which established the 
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ridic of association) with the proviso that the creatioa or dis* 
solution of any association must be sanctioned by a special Act 
of Parliament, Only five Orders were authorized^ and the 
Church considered the Associations Act so burdensome that 
some of the Orders left France in lar« numbers. Among these 
were Benedictines, Carmelites, and especially Jesuits, who, 
since 1880, liad filtered back to France. 

The Act of 1901 prol^ited teaching by aiw member of an 
unauthorized congregation. An anti-clerical Cabinet, in 1Q02, 
closed more than 14,000 religious schools. These facts wow 
how greatly the tolerance of die “Atheist Republic" had pro- 
gressed since its birth. But as the hostility of the Church agunst 
the State increased, the State once more retaliated by for- 
bidding the maintenance of schools by the clergy (i^). 

The oattlc between the Republic and tlic Vatican increased 
in violence and, as always, it did not keep witliin the purely 
religious field. By its extension to the social and political 
spheres the true nature of the conflict was revealed. In July 
diplomadc relations between France and the Vatican were 
finally broken and the Act of Separation, in 1905, brougjit this 
conflict to a climax. The Act guaranteed freedom of con- 
science and the free exercise of public worship, but religion 
was not to be recognized by, nor to receive financial support 
from, the State. The Concordat of 1801 was thus abroga^.* 
The Vatican pronounced anathema on the Republic for 
daring to deny the supremacy of tlie Catholic Church and for 
putting all religious creeds on the same footing. But that was 
not all. The Republic, having denied the control and monopoly 
of religion in France to the Vatican, decreed that the edifices 
of all religious bodies, Catholic, Protestant, or Jewish, should 
be transferred to associations cultuellcs. These were associations 
dealing with public worship and were to be self-supporting. 

The Vatican, vaunting the peculiar claims of me Catholic 
Church, forbade CathoHcs throughout France to obey the 
Republic and thus again intruded on the domestic life of the 
nation. French Catholics were strictly forbidden by the Pope 
to be parties to any such association, under penalty of grave 
punishment in the next world. A compromise, however, was 
effected by a law of 1907, which enacted that, failing the for- 
mation of associations cuituellcs, ecclesiastical buildings became 
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the property o£ the Slate or the Commune, This left them at 
the dismal of the clergy and their congregations. All other 
ecclesiastical prowrty was appropriated by the State. 

During and^ after the First World War, owing to factors 
of various kinds, relations between Church and State 
improved. The devoted war-time services of the clergy and the 
return of Alsace-Lorraine, with its large practising Catholic 
population, constituted two of these factors. One of the results 
of the Act of Separation had been the impoverishment of many 
of the clergy, and the consequent reduction in dicir standard 
of living brought them nearer to those among whom they 
worked, 

With increased contact between tlic Church and the workers, 
and the growth of Catholic trade-union and youth movements, 
anti-clcncalism became conBned to roUtical parties of the Left 
wing. Simultaneously, a Catholic Left, in the guise of the 
Parti Democrat Populairc, became active in Parliament, IMp- 
lomatic relations with the Vatican were r«umed in X921, and 
in 1924 a satisfactory solution of the problem concerning die 
assomthns culwdles was reached, resulting in their reconsti- 
tution as associations iiocesaincst under the chairmanship of 
the bishops. 

Throughout this period members of the religious Orders 
were returning to France and resuming their activities, with the 
assent of the Republic. Actually a considerable number of 
the regular clergy had remained in France after the enactment 
of the Laws of 1901 and 1905, as their enforcement had proved 
diiHcult and the State was extremely tolerant. Attempts to 
enforce conformity on the part of the teaching Orders were 
complicated by the fact that secular substitutes could not be 
found immediately, and this was equally true of the nursing 
Orders. After 1918, although rulings against the clergy were 
not formally abolished, they were applied with great leniency 
when applied at all. The clergy were permitted to maintain 
schools, if not to teach in them. The Jesuits returned to Prance 
in 1919, and one of the last acts of the Third Republic was to 
permit the Carthusians to return to their monastery of the 
Grande Chartreuse, The Order made its re-entrance on 
June 21, 1940, just before the Armistice, after an exile of 
tliirty-scvcn years. 
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Before depicting further the background of tlie relationship 
between the Vatican and the Republic during the Second 
World War, let us investirate the strength of Uie Church in 
France over a period extending roughly between the two wars. 
As said before, notwithstanding the anti-Catholic and' anti< 
clerical spirit prevailing in France during the last hundred 
years, Prance remains traditionally a Catholic country, In 1936 
It was estimated that 34,000,000 Frenchmen, equivalent to 
80 per cent, of the population, were nominally Catholic. 
Almost three-quarters of these limited their Catholicism to 
baptism, marriage, and burial by the Church. Otherwise th^ 
took no part, active or passive, in tlie life of the Churcli, and a 
large proportion were even hostile. The practising Catholics, 
atten^g Mass and Confession more or Kss frequently, were 
computed by the Catholic authorities tlicmselves to have 
amounted to between 20 and 23 per cent, of the total French 
populationr^learly an insignificant minority.' 

noiji class and region have an important bearing on the 
proportion of practising Catholics. This should be borne in 
mind when we come to deal with the events leading to the 
signing of the Armistice and witli the Government which co- 
operated with tlie Nazis. The most fervent Catholics arc to be 
found among the aristocrats, the landed gentry, the military 
caste, and the wealthy or well-to-do classes. Among the lower 
middle class {petite bourgeoisie) probably one-third are pia& 
tising Catholics., Most are indi^erent to religious issues and a 
smaU minofity is actively anti-clerical. 

In France, as in all nominally Catholic countries, the in- 
dustrial proletariat is the least Catholic element. In a few 
districts, tod notably in the region of Lille, a small minority 
only of the workers in.heavy industries, such as textiles, and 
on the railways is actively Catholic. The ratio is higher, how- 
ever, among the employees of light industry and small busi- 
ness. It should al^o be noted that die Church is more deeply 
rooted in country districts than in the towns. 

Half of the population is ndther conspicuously devout nor 

* ' I ^ 

* 1946 The French Institute o£ Public Opinion obtained the following 

figures : 33 per cent o£ the population said they attended Sunday Mass; 
95 ‘per cent, said they did not; 4 per cent, said they were non-Cntholics; 
8 per cent did not reply. 
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labidly aJiti*clcrical. Women constitute the larger proportion of 
practising Catholics throughout France, and are often devout in 
circles wlicrc the men arc ojicnly anti-clcrical or indifferent.* 
This is important as accounting in great part for the 
numbers who go to church. In ungtish-spcakmg countries 
it should be borne in mind diat a French anti-clcrical is not 
necessarily an Atheist or an Agnostic. He may even be a devout 
Catholic. His anti-clericalism is opposed only to the political 
influence of the Church in his country's affairs, and not to its 
religious aspect. 

'Hie Church has a vast organization throughout France, not* 
withstanding the general indifference of the population, co- 
ordinated by a Catholic machinery disproportionate to the real 
sentiment of the nation. 

To begin with the inferior clergy of the Catholic Church. 
Before 1940 tlic ordinary pricstliood was estimated at 52,000 
individuals, of whom 30,000 were secular priests and uit rt* 
maindcr regulars. Ruling this army of ordinary priests are the 
bishops, about seventy in number, not including twenty-six 
bishops without sees. The bishops, in turn, are sm^Ject to the 
archbishops, each of whom presides over an archdiocese con- 
taining four or five dioceses, each in the cliarge of a bishop. 

There are three cardinals, the Archbishops of Paris and 
Lyons and the Bishop of Lille. The archbishops and bishops 
are the immediate assistants of the Pope, who dircedy super- 
vises some of the French bishoprics endowed with high poli- 
tical iii^ortance, such as the Bishoprics of Strasbourg and 
Metz. The bishops are in charge of education within their 
sees, and each dlioccse has a atrecteur, who supervises the 
schools controlled by the Church. 

All these dignitaries of the Church are directly responsible 
to the. Pope's own representative, the Papal nuncio. The 

>When in the years folloiving the Second World War women were 
given the right to vote, the French Hierarchy (following the lead of the 
Pom himselQ made it the moral dutv of all French women to go to the 
})oil8 and vote for the Catholics, with the result diat several million feminine 
votes became an extremely important factor in strengthening the new 
Catholic Party, which gave to the Fourth Remiblic more than one Catholic 
Premier (e.g. Bidault, leader of the Chnstun DeiUMrats (MRP), former 
Vice-President of the Catholic Youth Association, Premier of the Government 
elected in the summer of 194A, with 9 Catholic Ministers, 7 Communists, 
6 Socialists, and 2 Independents). 
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veDing between the two world wars* The first decade was 
characterized by the Church’s success in ex^oiting the Govern, 
ment over pohtical and national issues. During the second 
decade the Church sponsored, fostered, and bussed va^ous 
Fascist parties and organizations, whose goal was to establish 
a Fascist France, to crush the Socialists, and to give power to 
the Church. 

This is not die place for an over-tietailed dissection of France 
in the period intervening between the two world wars. It 
suffices to give some examj>Ies of the two methods by which 
the Church sought to acqiure influence in that counti^j in (he 
first decade by exerting political pressure on tlie weak side of 
French nationalism, ana in the second decade by encouraging 
Fascist movements in conjunction widi the reactionary section 
of French society. 

After the Conference of Vers^les had laid down the law 
for the post-war world, the Vatican began to gain influence 
in France. This was accomplished by playing on French 
nationalistic susceptibilities. The immediate occasion of this 
was the return of Alsace-Lorraine to France. This reincorpora- 
tion was becoming a source of anxiety to the Republic, for it 
seemed that the returned province would not readily settle 
down under French rule. The reincorporation of Alsace- 
Lorraine in France was a matter of prestige, national pride, 
and sentiment. 


But, and here enters the Vatican, Alsace-Lorraine was 
solidly Catholic. The Vatican, speaking through the French 
Hierarchy, pronounced .that if ‘*the Frencli Government had 
shown more understanding towards the situation of the 
Catholic Church in the Republic,*' it would have “tried to 
exert its not inconsiderable influence upon Catholic Alsace- 
Lorraine for the establishment of a better understanding be** 
tween the new Province and the Republic.” In short, the 
Vatican here followed its old policy, oft repeated through the 
centuries, which was once shrewdly characterized by Napoleon 
in his description, of the clergy as “a spiritual gendarmerie.” 

This policy can be summed up thus: if a given province 
whose population is Ofitholic, when newly annexed, hecomes 
seditious, the Vatican invariably tries to strike a barg^n with 
the annexing Power. The official biographer of Leo XIII 
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fra^y shows how the Church, under his rule, followed this 
policy— with Great Britain regarding Ireland, with Germany 
regarding Poland in the nineteenth century, with Austria re* 
garding the Croats, and in other instances. 

Thus Alsace-Lorraine provided tlie Vatican with the desired 
opportunity. In 1919, very soon after the First World War, the 
Provinces began to stir dan^jerously against Prance and to con- 
front die Republic with serious trouble. In addition, the new 
Provinces sent sucli a number of Catholic deputies to Parlia- 
ment as France liad not seen since 1880, The Vatican used this 
powerful weapon against the Republic without hesitation in 
furtherance of its political and religious interests. The two 
were able to reach an agreement. 

In plain words, this was the bargain struck. The Vatican 
undertook to keep the Alsatian rebels in check by ordering the 
local hierarchy and the Catholic organizations to follow a cer- 
tain course. In return the French Government was to cease its 
hostility to the Church, to resume diplomatic relations with 
the Vatican, and to grant any other mivileges that might be 
possible. The deal was effected, and France, die least Catholic 
country in Europe, whose population was indifferent or hostile 
to the Church, whose statesmen were mainly Agnostic, 
dropped the anti-clerical ardour of former times. The laws 
inimical to the Church were repealed, or, when abrogated, 
were not enforced, and the religious Orders which had been 
expelled, especially the Jesuits, returned. 

That was not all. The Vatican insisted that tlie French 
Government should appoint to it an ambassador and should 
receive, in return, a nuncio in Paris. Thus it came about that 
the Republic, denounced for more than forty yeafB by tite 
Vatican as “a Government of Atheists, Jews, and Freemasons” 
against which all good Catholics should rebel, appointed an 
ambassador to the Vatican and welcomed a Papal nuncio in 
Paris. It is significant that a French Minister— Cuval— visited 
tlie Vatican for the first time within the memory of living 
Frenchmen. 

To complete the bargain the canonization of Joan of Arc 
was proclaimed. Tliis was an astute move on the part of the 
Vatican, anxious to take full advantage of French patriotic 
sentiment in its pursuit of further religious gains. The Govern- 
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mentj represented by its sceptical statesmen^ took part in the^ 
religious ceremonies. The radical elements in Prance protested 
bitterly against this casting oR of the Republican liberal spirit^ 
and especially against the reception of the Papal nuncio, They 
raised a storm in Parliament) and the House was on the brink 
of accepting radical advice. But just at this juncture the Vadcan 
instructed the Hierarchy in Alsacc-Lorrame to impress upon 
the Alsatian Catholic deputies that their duty in the House was 
safe^rd tlie paramount interest of the Church." In o^er 
words, the Alsatian deputies threatened the Government with 
secession if diplomatic relations with the Vatican were to be 
interrupted. Tne Government was compelled to yidd. 

Further, the foreign policy of the Government was, on more 
tlian one occasion, influenced by the Vatican. We shall limit 
ourselves to a few examples whicli occurred after the First 
World War. 

An instance of interference by the Vatican, having wide 
repercussions, occurred in tlie.politico-reUgious Reid. In xpaa 
Turkey inflicted a severe military defeat on Greece. Turkey's 
victory was largely due to tlic met that the Frendi, &om a 
Syrian base, had supplied Turkey with guns, ammunition, and 
even officers. The d^at of the Greeks Rnally excluded their 
ambition to install themselves in Constantinople, which now 
became incorporated in Turkey. Several years later, documents 
became available which showed that the Vatican, although not 
alone, had instigated these moves of the French. Many persons 
had suspected Siis, although proof was not previously forth- 
coming* 

The Pope bitterly resented tlie idea that Orthodox Greece 
should occupy Constandnople; hence the interference of France 
was called for by the Vatican. If the Greek Orthodox Church 
had become installed in that ancient seat of Eastern Chris- 
tianity, the Vatican would have acquired a serious rival. It 
must be remembered that the Vatican was, at this period, 
courting Soviet Russia in the hope of bringing the Orthodox 
world €n masse witliin the fold of the Catholic Church. While 
military operations were proceeding, or rather as soon as the 
Greek plan became known, the Vatican lodged many prot^ts 
with Great Britain and France with the object of preventing 
its successful issue. 
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When the Vatican was trj^ng to conciliate the Bolshevik 
Government in the early days of Soviet Russia, it also 
tried to make use of France, when the Vatican’s conciliatory 
advances to Russia failed, as we shall see when dealing with 
that country, it inspired White Russians in France to form an 
orgahization against tlie Reds and pronounced a benediction 
on tliat world-wide campaign. 

When the Czech Government expelled the Papal nuncio for 
publicly encouraging the separation of Slovakia, as has been 
already described, the French Church intervened and the 
French Government induced the Czech Government to be 
reconciled to the Vatican. It should be remembered that the 
Czechs had, at that time, a military alliance with France, on 
which they gready counted. Later, when the time came for 
France to nonour tliat pledge, Catholic circles and the Vatican 
did their utmost to prevent it. 

Last, but not least, it was through the agency of France that 
the Vatican Hrst entered into alliance with the Japanese. 

The second and most important reason for the V^atican’s dis- 
premortionate power in France was, once again, the menace 
of Bolshevism, The policy of appeasement in Alsace-Lorraine 
had already united the bishops with the bankers and in- 
dustrialists, a combination hijghly advantageous to both parties. 
It should be temembered that Lorraine contains the second 
largest deposit of iron ore in the world, and Alsace had a great 
wealth of potash in addition to her agricultural prosperi^. 

The alliance between the Church and all the reactionary 
sections of Frendi sodety became enormously intensihed. On 
that union depended the issues of life and death for them, for 
in Bolshevism they perceived a mortal threat to thdr pardcular 
world. Nothing else could have intensified so profoundly the 
alliance dready existing between the Church and reaction, 
sodal, economic, and political. The famous utterance of 
Henri IV, “Paris is worth a Mass,” became the watchword of 
an influential section of French anti-clericalism, yoked to the 
Vatican through fear of Bolshevism. Many sections of liberal 
and secular Irenchmcn at this juncture, urged by the fear 
of Communism, rejected Gambetta’s cry, “Clericalism is the 
enemy.” The cry which had resounded tmoughout France for 
forty years was replaced by “the Church is now our ally.” 

C.C.— 12 
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The bankers and big industrialists did not, of course, 
hands with the Vatican in order to further Catholicism. bn> 
doubtedly many of them had two jgoals in view. First came 
their private interest, and secondly the interests of the Church, 
so long ‘as these were compatible with their own. The 
famous **two hundred families, ” who possessed the greatest 
wealth in France, were for the most part devout Catholics. 

As years passed, and chiefly through this unholy alliance, 
an organized campaign against Bolshevism swept through 
France, waxing and waning periodically. This campaign was 
foujght on two levels in French life. In the first place, popular 
ana would'be popular movements appeared, one after another. 
In the second place, the hi|g;her pouncal, financial, and social 
planes were involved behind the scenes; here the Vatican 
garnered its most notable successes. 

Some ten years after the First World War— about 1930— 
these anti-Bolshevik or^nizations began to appear, growing 
rapidly bolder and bolder. At one time it seemed possible that 
they would start civil war and make a bid for power. These 
movements displayed definite characteristics. Ml were anti* 
Bolshevik and resolved to stamp out Socialism and Com- 
munism wherever found, Ti^ opposed the influence of Soviet 
Russia in the concert of nations. They were modelled on the 
classical Fascist and Nazi pattern, with similar insignia and 
slogans. They were armed lormations, preaching violence and 
practising terrorism. They clamoured for an immediate dicta- 
torship. Thdr assumption of power would have been marked 
by the destruction of democracy and political liberty. Last, but 
not least, both the leaders and the members were fervent 
Catholics. Nationalism and class interest inspired these move- 
ments, all of which were cemented by religion. 

Such societies were innumerable, and me most notorious 
were the Catholic Fascist movement entitled ‘*I.e Croix dc 
Feu” — “The Fiery Cross"; the fanatical Catholic Fascist 
"Camclots du Roy— the "King*s Knights"; "Les Cagoulards” 
—the "Hooded Men", and omer fraternities. The majority of 
them had, in secret, large armaments of all kinds and were 
supplied with money through "secret" channels. 

They began to march through the streets of Paris, break- 
ing up Socialist and Communist meetings. They organized 
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armed^ demonstrations and assaulted thdr opponents. They 
acted, in short, exactly as their earlier counterparts in Italy and 
Germany had done so successfully. 

The most notorious and influential reactionary Fascist and 
semi-Pascist parties in Fiance, before the outoreak of the 
Second World War, arc here enumerated. 

Union liipnbliqM ZJ^Niocran'^wc.— This party, 
backed by the wealtliicst section of Prance, was the backbone 
of French Conservative opinion. Its main task was to defend 
the inttfests of capital and of industrial and agricultural 
“feudalism.” Its secondary task was to harass the Left-wing 
parties as far as possible and to fight die “Bolshevik dragon. 
In 1936 it attei^ted to consolidate all Ri^t-wing elements 
into a National Front in opposition to the Front Populaire, It 
was an enthusiastic supporter of Fascism at home and abroad. 
After 1938, si^ficandy enough a year before the outbreak of 
the Second 'i^rld War, it became closely connected with the 
Fascist Doriot. 

The policy of the party included opposidon, at all costs, to 
the taxation of wealth, to State intervendon in Industry, to 
trade unions, and to social legisladon. It was pre-cminendy 
the party of Big Business, and most of its members were 
privately or openly in sympathy with Nazism, much as were 
the reactionary forces in pre-Hitler Germany. The Union was 
essentially Catnolic, and its goal, ranking next after the defence 
of capital, was the furtherance of the interests of the Catholic 
Church. It eagerly supported the idea that the Church should 
control education throughout the nation, and preached, in 
accordance with Catholic doctrine, the importance of the 
family and the undesirability of State interference in social 
matters. The Union embraced many important industrial, 
social, finandal, pi^idcal, and religious personalities. 

The Action PrdttfKWfC.— The Action Franjaise was a vio- 
Icndy reactionary party which mught to destroy tlie Republic 
and to establish a Monarchy, with die help and blessing of the 
Cadiolic Church. It preached violence and resistance for many 
years, and its fanaticism and ultra-CadioUctsm often embar- 
rassed the plans of the Vatican itself. The Vatican, on many 
occasions, tried to alim the policy of the Action Pran^aise witn 
its own policy and railed; nence the Pope was compelled to 
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—the “Hooded Men**, and other fraternities. The majority of 
them had, in secret, large armaments of all kinds and were 
sullied with money through “secret” channels. 

They began to march tmough the streets of Paris, break- 
ing up Socialist and Communist meetings. They organized 
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armed^ demonstrations and assaulted their opponents. They 
actedj in short, exactly as that earlier counterparts in Italy and 
Germany had done so successfully. 

The most notorious and influential reactionary Fascist and 
Semi-Fascist parties in France, before the outoreak of the 
Second World War, are here enumerated. 

*the Union Ripublique This party, 

backed by the wealthiest section of France, was the backbone 
of French Conservative opinion. Its main task was to defend 
the intuests of capital and of industrial and agricultural 
*Teudalism.” Its secondary task was to harass the Left-wing 
prtics as far as possible and to light the “Bolshevik dragon.” 
In 1936 it attei^ted to consolidate all Right-wing elements 
into a National Front in opposition to the Front Fopnlaire, It 
was an enthusiastic supporter of Fascism at home and abroad. 
After 1938, significantly enough a year before the outbreak of 
the Second World War, it became closely connected with the 
Fascist Doriot. 

The policy of the party included opposition, at all costs, to 
the taxation of wealth, to State intervention in industry, to 
trade unions, and to social legislation. It was prC'eminently 
the party of Big Business, and most of its members were 
privately or opemy In sympathy with Nazism, much as were 
the reactionary forces in prc-Hitler Germany. The Union was 
essentially Catfiolic, and its goal, ranking next after the defence 
of capital, was the furtherance of the interests of the Catholic 
Church, It eagerly supported the idea that the Church should 
control education throughout the nation, and preaclied, in 
accordance with Cathcuic doctrine, the imjportance of the 
family and the undesirability of State interference in social 
matters. The Union embraced many important industrial, 
social, financial, political, and religious personalities. 

T/ie Action Fra»faisc,—The Action Franjaise was a vio- 
lently reactionary party which sought to destroy the Republic 
and to establish a Monarchy, with me help and blessing of the 
Catholic Church. It preaclied violence and resistance for many 
years, and its fanaticism and ultra-Catholicism often embar- 
rassed the plans of the Vatican itself. The Vatican, on many 
occasions, tried to alien the policy of the Action Fran$aise witn 
its own policy and failed; hence the Pope was compelled to 
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pronounce a ban on this party. The ban was pronounced in 
1914, but for political reasons nad never been published until, ' 
in 1926, the Herriot Government was superseded. The Vatican 
was chiefly responsible for this supersession, and friendly re- 
lations were again established between State and Church. 
Accordingly, the ban was made public and the Royalist n^ov^ 
ment, lecfby Maurras and Daudet, began to decline. For years 
it had been attracting numerous priests and the Fascist element 
of young Frenchmen. This ban gave such grave offence to the 
French Hierarchy, who were supporting mis movement, that 
a cardinal, Louis Billot, returned his red hat to the Pope. 
This was the first resignation of a cardinal for one hundred 
years. 

The Action Frangaise had a military organization, which 
often led to bloody riots, such as the riots of 1934. Here the 
Camelots du Roy played the leading r 61 e. 

During the Front Fopulaiie, the Action Fratigaise openly 
demanded tlie death of the Prime Minister, Blum. ActuaUy an 
attempt on the Prime Minister’s life was made by a fervent 
Nationalist Catliolic. 

It also openly supported Fascist Italy in the Abyssinian War, 
Franco in the SpanisJi War, and die Axis Powers during the 
Munich crisis. 

The movement drew inspiration from such eminent 
Catholic tliinkers as Josephe De Maistre and De Bonald le Play 
and from the Rositivist ideas of Auguste Comte, Taine, and 
Paul Boureet. It advocated a dictatorial State, based on 
hierarchical grades similar to tliose of the Catholic Churdh. 
The State’s organization was to be on traditional feudal lines, 
conforming to the model and principles of the Catholic 
Church. 

Another movement, closely connected with the Action Fran- 
yaise, was the ultra-Catholic League d' Action FranfOtse, whose 
main objective was the destruction of the Republk. This was 
the oath of the members : “I pledge myself to fight against 
all Republican regimes. The Republican spirit favours reli^ous 
influences hostile to traditional Catholicism.” 

Another movement, modelled entirely on Nazi lines, was 
entitled the jemesse Fatriote. Tliis body enjoyed the support of 
the capitalists, who provided funds, and its Catholic and 
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nationalist mcmbersliip endowed it with prestige. Its members 
preached open violence to all opponents of themselves and of 
the Cliurch, especially regarding the Communists as enemies. 
Bagarye, or street-fighting, was their clticf method of procedure, 
and their vanguard consisted of fifty men, divided into three 
sections, known as the Groupes Mohiles, 

The SoUdaritS ‘Fran^aisc was another Catiiolic party, 
founded by Fi’tin^ois Coty, of perfume and newspaper fame. 

Le Croix de Feif was a movement recruited from the wealthy 
classes to oppose Parliament and democracy. Its members 
clamoured for an authoritarian State forbidding freedom of 
political thought, of spcecli, and of the Press. From this body 
originated the violent and terrorist Fascist movement entitled 
Les Cagoulards. 

These various movements and parties strove hard for power 
— but, from various causes, without success. France was not in 
the same finandal impasse as Italy, nor had she suffered the 
humiliation of defeat like Germany. Moreover, the majority of 
Frenchmen were too democratic and inclined to the Left to 
allow themelves to be bullied by would-be dictators. 

Thus may be depicted one side of the social and political life 
of France ouring the years preceding the Second world War. 
The Fascist and reactionary forces failed in their bid for power, 
but tiic realization of failure only inspired them to greater 
activity behind the scenes, and here their influence was great. 
As lias been seen, these forces were closely allied with the 
Catholic Church, and from her some of them drew their sup- 
port. The Vatican also, perceiving its failure in open political 
contest, concentrated its attention on the schemes which were 
in hand behind the hi^ade of the Rwublic. 

While France was torn by conflicting interests, Germany 
was advancing from one victory to anodier. An analysis of 
French politics at that period cannot here be attempted, but 
one or two points of capital importance stand out from the 
background of those years. It is clear that the same classes 
sponsored Fascism and Nazism in France as had already done 
so in Germany and Italy; also that the Catholic Church again 
played an important part in encouraging such movements. It 
js clear, too, that the principal objective was the destruction 
of Socialism and Communism. Efforts to this end were not 
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confined within the Internal life of the nation, but formed a 
part of Prance's foreign policy. 

This hostility to Communism, when translated into political 
activity, di^layed itself as a restless and active sabotaging of 
tlie Republic's efforts to maintain a close alliance with Soviet 
Russia. 

The reactionaries vvere not concerned only with harassing 
the policy of the Republic; they also pursued a pdicy ol th(£ 
own-^e installation of Fascism in France. In foe existing 
state in Prance they saw no hope of doing so, «ccpt by hidp 
from abroad. That nelp could only come from Nazi Germany, 
To tliis policy national pride and sentiment offered an appar- 
ently insurmountable obstacle. "Althing rather than a Rd 
France" became their watchword. This (^termination was I^ 
inforced by the belief that if victory rewarded France's entry 
into the war, die position of the Reds would be greatly ■ 
strengthened, to the peril of the capitalists, the would-be Fas- r 
cists, and the Catholic Church. The defeat of their county and . 
the sacrifice of their national pride would have spelt their *; 
personal advantage through de^t of the Reds, This was the 
ultimate issue of thar poncy, as wc shall see presently. 

We have examined me reactionary political backnound in 
France in tlie decade preceding the Second World War. A " 
vast population was indifferent or hostile to the Church. There * 
was a vast Catholic machinery knitting all France, yet with no ; 
hold on the masses, and therefore working, as it were, in a ■ 
vacuum. There was a persistent campaign, both above and'jf 
below ground, against Bolshevism and Soviet Russia, and there 
were movements in imitation of Fascism and Nazism, largely 
inspired by the Catholic Church, 

In close alliance with these agencies there were small but 
powerful sections of the country inspired by as deep a hatred 
for Bolshevism as was the Church. The nightmare pursued ' 
them that their social and financial world would disappear if , 
Socialist and Communist principles were allowed to spread 
freely. They planned to put a cheut on Bolshevism, at home in 
the first place, and secondly abroad; hence their organization 
and financing of parties to establish Fascism in France as a 
counterblast to Communism. 

These two powerful factors in France united to achieve their 
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common aim of setting up a Fascist dictatorship and crushing 
the Bolshevik enemy; but they failed to accomplish what 
Mussolini had accomplished in Italy and Hitler in Germany. 
With mingled fear and hope they watched the spread of 
Atheism and Bolshevism anci the birth of regimes which suc- 
cessfully, and one by one, crushed the Communist dragons. 
Both the Church and the reactionary classes in France, in fact, 
hailed witl\ cniliusiasm the dictatorship of De Rivera in Spain; 
then that of Mussolini and his alliance with tlie Vatican; then 
the dictatorship of Franco, and on many occasions even that of 
Hitler. 

A French writer thus described tliis state of affairs: — 

The propertied classes, obsessed by the fear of Coniinunism, had 
admired and flattered Mussolini. They were still more enthusiastic 
over the new ruler of Germany. . . , [The securing of power by vio- 
lence] was pondered by the old French Parties, who had never bkomc 
reconciled to tlic Republic, and it gradually filled them with an almost 
religious enthusiasm. The contagion spread rapidly . . . (P^tain-Laval^ 

One particular section of those classes which were “obsessed 
^ the rear of Communism*' was the class of regular officers. 
TTiis class was noted for its reactionary attitude to almost all 
issues and for its devotion to the Church. Many officers of high 
rank had been notorious for their hatred of Bolshevism, con> 
tempt of democracy, and advocacy of “strong forms of govern- 
ment," P^tain, Weygand, and Giraud among them. Wc sclecs 
only tlicse three, as being destined to play such important 
rdlcs in subsequent years. 

These officers were devout Catholics and were deeply inter- 
ested in the Church, not only as a religious institution, but also 
in the Vatican's policy towards social and political matters. 
Many officers and politicians, who followed closely the political 
moves of the Vatican, were deeply impressed by a particular 
encyclical, the Quadrazesltno Anno, published m 1931. This 
encyclical, which wc nave fre^ently mentioned, advocated 
the setting up of a Corporate State as an antidote to Com- 
munism and Socialism. We have already seen what that meant. 
In plain words, it meant Fascism on the Italian model and that 
every Catholic was officially forbidden to embrace or to help 
Socialism. 
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Could any man doubt where his duty lay? As devout mem' 
bers of the Church, as loyal scions of a caste, as patriots who 
could only conceive of a France built on a time-honoured 
pattern, Petain and others began to move. Very soon the efe 
of the encyclical on the political field, in Prance as in severe 
other Catholic countries, became visible. Of course, it was not 
the Pope*s words alone that set in motion the vast ma<^inery 
of reactionary Fascism in France. Vast interests, which had 
little or no relation to the Church, were at work, but the 
cumulative power of the Church at this juncture gave a tre- 
mendous impetus to these forces. By 1934 armed bodies of the 
blossoming French Fascist Party were not only forined, but 
were rioting in the streets of Paris. We have already described 
the “Fiery Cross,” the "Hooded Men,” and similar societies, 
with their demand for a Corporate State, for the grant of 
privileges to the Church, and for Totalitarianism. 

It was at this time that P6tain, inspired by the words of the 
Pope and his own hatred of democracy and Bolshevism, de- 
cided to be active and not to “confine himself to mere words ” 
Not without ambition, he had been fuming for several years 
at his comparative obscurity. The forcible acquisition of power 
by Mussonni, Hitler, and others had Bred iW and his asso- 
ciates “with a new hope.” ‘ 

Petain “collected about himself a small clique of political 
friends,” leaders of the reactionary parties. As a first stra in 
their programme they issued a pamphlet entitled We Want 
PStain. What was thrir plan? To ^lish the revolutionary 
spirit vyhi^ was threatening to destroy France and to set up ' 
*^an autlioritarlan r^g^me, which should deal drastically with 
all the disruptive elements that were threatening to destroy the 
country, the family, the Church, and all that had rendered 
France great.” P^tain thought to repeat the feat of the youthful 
Bonaparte, who in 1797 had swept the last traces of the Revo- 
lution out of Paris wim “a whiff of grapeshot.” 

Pdtain and his friends did not stop at publishing the 
pamphlet; they made pr^arations for coming into power.. 
P^tain, in fact, “was closely involved in preparations for civil 
war,” and he was intimately connected, very secretly, with the 
terroristic movements described above. While concerned with 
^ Letter of P^tnin to a friend, September 30, 1933. 
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th^e activities, be ^^watched closely the progress o£ Nazism 
with ^eat sympadiy." With tlie passing or dme, and the eon^ 
solidntion of Nazism, he began to fraternize with the German 
Nazis, and especially with Goering in Berlin, as also did Lara]. 

Several years before the outbreak of the Second World War, 
P^tain had come to the conclusion that Fascism could not 
become a power in France by internal means alone. Here he 
was in agreement with all the other reactionary leaders, and 
together they began to look and to work abroad with the in- 
tention of introcmcing Fascism at tlic Hrst opportune occasion. 

Pdtain, wltli his mends, sought openings in this foreign 
field. He secured liis appointment as Ambassador in ^drid at 
a time when the Fascist and Nazist arms, the English and the 
French non-interventionists, were busy in putting Fascist 
Franco in power. 

Simultaneously, another influential Catholic politician, 
Laval, was approached by Pdtain. Together and in secret they 
began to work for their common goal. In Madrid Pdtain made 
contact with Hitler and the Vatican, authorities whom he 
could count on for help in his plans. He made contact, very 
secretly, with the Vatican through the intermediation of Franco 
and, al^vc all, through the Papal representative in Spain. 
Contact with Hitler was made through the good ofiices or the 
German Ambassador in Madrid, Herr Von Stohrer. 

While his plans were developing P^tain kept in close tou^ 
with Laval, who was working in France to the same ends, in 
alliance widi powerful military, financial, and industrial mag- 
nates. 

What were these plans? The general ground plan was very 
simple— "the creation of favourable ground for the establish- 
ment of Fascism in France, which would lead to a European 
bloc of Totalitarians all over the Continent. The success of 
this depends entirely on the sabotamng of all efforts to co- 
operate in, or support in any form, Bolshevism at home ^ 
especially abroad." * In other words, Soviet Russia's poHdeal 
influence with various Euro^n States, particularly Czecho- 
slovakia and France, had to be boycotted. 

Hitler, by "supporting" P^tain and all other Fascist groujps 
in France, would have giycn them the same assistance in 

1 Letter of Fascist Ambassador in Madrid to Mussolini, March 29, 1939. 

C.C.— 12* 
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“attaining power’* as he had already riven to Franco in Spain. 
He would also have come to their aicfin the intertiatioiial 
if serious complications had arisen. In the event of European 
war, “retain and his friends would have done all in &elr 
power to prevent France from entering with those who would 
oppose German aspirations.'* One of meir chief tasks, during 
tms last period, was to disrupt the alliance with Bolshevik 
Russia, In regard to the Czech problem, this had already been 
successfully done, If war had broken out (at the time of the 
Munich crisis), and Pdtain and his associates had been unable 
to prevent the involvement of France, they would have secur^ 
that “the might of armed France should not be employed 
against the Third Reich." 

Pope Pius XI and his Secretary of State had given their 
benediction to the entire projat. The fear of another great, 
war was their only objection. PacelU made it known to Hitler 
that the Vatican would prefer “the setding of national and" 
international problems without the risk of loosing another . 

t reat war on the world." He asked Hider to find means to 
elp “France in establishing a sane and friendly Governm^t 
which would co-operate widi Germany in the rebuilding of a 
Christian Europe." ‘ The main protagonists throughout this 
scheming were the Papal delegate in Spain, the German 
Ambassador to Spain, General Franco, P^tain, and, in Franeci 
Laval, 

The aedvides of Pdtain and his friends, and their contacts 
with the Vatican and with Hider, leaked through to the ears 
of the Frqich Government.. Most of the P^tain aedvides were 
reported in wridng to the French Premier, Daladier. To the^ 
amazement of those reporting these proceedings, Daladier 
stated that he was aware of what was going on but “he could 
do nothing." 

The war broke out, and P^tain with his confederates con- 
tinued their plotting more dian ever. In the chapter dealing 
with Germany we nave related the discussions between the 
Vatican and Hider concerning France. The Vatican was in 
close touch with P^tain and ms friends, and the assurance 
which the Pope was able to convey to Hider concernlng- 
France was derived from them. P^tain, on the other hand, 

^ Cardinal Seredi, April 6, 1940. 
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relied on information received from Herr von StohrcTj and 
especially the Papal delegate, that Germany would prove 
dependaole towards him, He was still uncertain whether 
“suffering defeat in tlie military field” was not too big a price 
to pay for Gcrmany*s support. 

The activities of Fetain and another pious general, 
Weygand, together with die activities of Laval ana other 
contederates, increased a hundredfold at the entry of France 
into the war. For years P^tain and others had been con^ 
triving die promodon to key posidons, in the Army, of 
officers cercam to be useful to them at the cridcal moment. 
Almost all these officers were Catholics, inspired by die same 
hatred for democracy and the Republic as that iclt by the 
veteran Mardchal; unobtrusively their promotion to key posi- 
tions had continued. 

Now that France had entered into die war, Fetain desired 
to complete the building of his plans on the foundations so 
long and so successfully in preparadon. In bis pursuit of a 
closer and more frequent contact with those secdons which 
shared his designs, he returned to Paris. Here he canvassed 
members of the Government, asking them to obtain, a sanction 
for him to divide his time and activities. Half his time he 
proposed to spend in Madrid (where he had international 
contacts) and naif in France (to maintain contact with his 
agents, barged with the execution of his military and political 
. plans). 

This request was flady refused : the old Marcchal had 
already incurred the suspicion of the Premier and of other 
politicians. P^tain became embittered, and in a moment^ of 
anger he uttered a phrase which betrayed, more than anything 
else, what was going on behind the scenes. He used the 
pregnant words : *Tncy will need me in the second fortnight 
m May.” 

In the second fortnight of May Germaiw invaded France. 
P6tain, the Papal Secretary of State, and Hidcr, had all their 
plans ready and knew tne date on which Nazi Germany 
would launch her offensive in the Wc5t.‘ 

On May 19, 1940, F6tain was summoned to Office in Paris. 
We cannot deal here with the moves which brought him to 
* Sec Chdevant 1941, by the French Minister, Anaiole De Mutizie. 
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power* Was it a mere blunder of Keynaud? Was it due to tbe 
intriOTcs of those who surrounded him? Was it die work of 
LavaX the tireless plotter? Perhaps all these causes contributedt 
The fact remains that P6tain’s prophecy of severd montb 
before had proved true. Reynaud appointed him Vicc-Fremier. 
P£tam .used his newly acquired influence to procure the 
^pointment of the iiltra-Catholic, plotdnn, and reactionary 
General Weygand as Oimmandcrdn-Chief. Two other 
Catholic leaders, Baudouin and Prouvost, were included in the 
new Cabinet. 

Weygand, the accomplice of Pdtain, had paid frequent visits 
to the Papal representadve in Paris, in the most private 
manner and for weeks on end, just before the invanon of 
France. “Like Marshal Pdtain, Weygand was a bigoted dcrial 
and an enemy of the Republican Constitution,” says ^ 
impartial Annml Re^ster, He was a Belgian of noble origin, 
notorious for his outspoken hatred of the Republican rdgime 
and of “the Godless Socialists and Bolsheviks.” His first per- 
formance was ofEcially to inform the Government that the 
defence of France was hopeless, and Pdtain, of bourse, 
supported him. 

In the political field Laval echoed the words of his friends. 
Hosts or persons interested in the immediate cessation of 
hostilities supported his clamour that those who wanted to 
continue the fight, although Weygand and P^tain pronounced 
that German victory was certain, were parties to the murder 
of innocent Frenchmen. 

Laval was a politician of very dubious character. His various 
activities do not interest us here. It suffices to say that he was 
a Catholic and, like Von Papen, a Knight of the Papal Court. 
In a certain sense he was the leading Catholic layman in 
France, and he was very popular at the Vatican. He was the 
first Minister of the Third Republic, indeed the first Minister 
since 18^, to visit the Vatican. It was he who introduced high 
dignitaries of the Church to increasing influence behind ua 
scenes of French political life. 

Laval’s great intimacy with die Vatican began in 1935, when 
he and Kwssolinl were plotting a scheme to allow me Fascist 
Italian invasion of Abyssinia without provoking international 
conflict. This is how tne intimacy started: — 
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His Holiness expressed his joy that after seventy years a representa- 
tive o£ tile French Government had come, not merely to convey a 
personal visit of courtesy, but to restore die homage of the French 
nation. M. Laval was wearing the Order of Pius IX conferred on him 
by Puis XI. The Pope also gave a rosary of gold and coral to M. Laval's 
daughter. As a return of gifts, M. Laval handed his Holiness three 
exquisitely liound books . . . {Le Te/nps, January ii, 1935). 

At the supreme crisis of France that we arc relating, and 
during a long period before, Laval, like Weygand, was holding 
numerous and very secret conferences with the Papal 
representative in Pans. 

while he was still Vice-Premier, P^tain, as well as his 
associates, went about Paris saying: — 

Prance needs defeat. Defeat is necessary for her regeneration. Victory 
would strenmhen tiic political regime wnich has brought her to moral 
ruin. Anything is preferable to die continuation of a rfgimc so 
abominable. Defeat -followed by a rapid peace will perhaps coat 
France a province, a few ports, some colonies. What are they in 
comparison with her imperative regeneration? ‘ 

Ccmplications, however, had arisen for Pdtain and his 
associates. Mussolini, with whom F^tain and Laval had come 
in contact through Franco, had increased his demands on 
France. In addition to his demand for Nice, Savoy, and 
Tunisia, he wanted to enter into the war and to march into 
Paris. He desired that his Fascist Armv should conquer and 
destroy “the French plutocracy, riddled with Freemasons, 
Jews, and Bolsheviks,” 

The intentions of Mussolini to enter into the war had begun 
to leak out at the bednning of 1940, and were confirmed 
when Count Cinno told die Papal nuncio to Italy, Archbishop 
Borgongini-Duca, that Germany was preparing to attack 
France:— 

1 have the impression that a great oifensive is about to break out 
on the French front, and I foresee that, in this cose, Germany will 
make the maximum effort to get us into the war (February 29, 1940}. 

This was the first warning to P^tain, Weygand, and Laval 
of Mussolini’s intentions. Tliey remonstrated to the Pope, 
asking him to do his best to ‘Tcstrain Italy from making it 
even more difficult for France to come out of the impasse.**^ 

^ Elie Bms, in Truth on the Tragedy of Prance. 
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The Pope appproached Mussolini on various occasions 
through tlic good auspices of Fr. Tacchi Ventury, who was a 
go-between for the Vatican and Mussolini. But Mussolini 
seemed to become more and more stubborn about his inten- 
tions. The Pope appealed to Hitler, asking him to intervene 
and restrain Mussolini, Hider promised he would do his best, 
but could not ‘^prevent Ital^ from entering the course which 
Mussolini considered in the interest of the new Europe.** 

When Ribbentrop, in March, at last went to see the Pope, 
to ensure that the plan for France’s surrender to Germany 
would work out as arranged, his 'pourparlers with the Pope, 
and with the Frenchmen who were working behind the scenes 
in co-operation with the Vatican, went so well that the Nazi 
Foreign Minister, in a moment of optimistji, declared;— 

' Prance and Germany will seek and find peace within this year, 
A New France will mcomc the mat partner of the Third Roth 
in rebuilding the New Europe. This is the firm conviction of all 
Germans (Rmbentrop, Mardi la, 1940). 

Meanwhile, the French plotters (P^ain, Wevgand, and 
Laval) impressed upon the Pope that “French nonour and 
national interest” could not be “allowed to suffer the humilia- 
tion of an Italian occupation of French territory," and that 
“the whole plan so laboriously worked out for the 
rapprochement of France and Germany would be greatly 
imperilled** if Mussolini declared war on France. 

Seeing that aid not r^ond to his requests, the 

Pope began a peace drive in Italy.^ Ine Fascist Ambassador to 
the Vatican, AlEeri, remonstrated to the Pope against such 
Church manifestations in &vour of peace “in Italy?* 

Meanwhile, as die date fixed by Hider for the attack on 
France was approaching, and as the French wanted assurances 
that Mussolini would not attack their country, the Pope sent a 
personal letter to Mussolini, written by his own band, in 
which, amongst other things, he said: — 

May Europe be saved from more ruins and mournings, and especi* 
ally may our and your beloved country be spared nom the vatl 
calamiqrt 

* For further details see dedarations of M, Francois CharIes*Roux, fiormei 

French Ambassador to the Holy See, Revue de Paris, August 19^. 
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In reply, Mussolini wrote ; — 

I desire to assure you, most Holy Father, that if to*morrow Italy 
enters the Acid, this would mean m an unmistakable manner that 
the honour, interest, ond future of the country render this absolutely 
necessary. 

Finally, Mussolini made it known to the Pope, through the 
Italian Under-Sccrctary of State, Guidi, who gave the news to 
the Arclibishop Borgongini-Duca, that Italy had definitely 
decided to enter the war (May 22, 1940). Tnis Count Ciano 
confirmed to die Pope on May 28. 

P6tain and Weygand asked Hitler to stop his colleague 
dictator. Hitler answered that he could not ‘'restrain 
Mussolini” from entering the struggle. 

In desperation P^tain and Laval once more asked the Vatican 
for assistance, again acting through the Papal representative in 
Madrid, “the whole future of Catholic France having been 
endangered by Mussolini’s decision.” 

The Pope answered that after Mussolini had made known 
his intention of entering the war, and seeing how Mussolini 
was determined to act, he (the Pope) had tried to persuade 
the Italian dictator “to be moderate at this cridcal juncture.” 
The Pope further advised Mussolini that 

had he used tact with a prostrate Prance, he would have had his 
demands gratiAcd once Fronce had recovered and a new strong 
Government had assumed power (note from the Secretary of State, 
Cardinal Maglione, to Seiior Lequerica, who acted as a gohetween for 
die Vatican and Pftain and Laval). 

Pdtain and Weygand hesitated to submit; Laval counselled 
them to do so, aslung die Pope to impress upon them both the 
necessity of the situation. The Pope went so far as to send a 
personal message to P^tain, asking France to “bow to the 
situation . , . wim fortitude and realism,” and assuring him 
that he would in the meantime “continue to make personal 
appeals to Hider and Mussolini to formulate their terms with 
moderation and the absence of vindictiveness.” 

P^tain, Weygand, Laval, and Baudouin (a fanatical convert 
to Catholicism) decided upon the course they would follow. 

The Nazi armies had invaded Beldum and Holland; King 
Leopold, on the advice of Weygand and his other Catholic 
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advisers, and on direct instructions fi'om the Vatican^ aStst 
having prevented the Allies from co-ordinating their plans, 
had surrendered without even lettii^ his Allies know about it. 
The Nazi legions had invaded ^ance and were steadily 
advancing towards Paris. 

'While all this was hwpenlng, and as the final disaster was 
fast .approaching, the Pope and his Secretary of State had 
several very private meetings with the Frencli Ambassador, to 
whom the Pope accorded a final interview on Jun^ p, 19^^ 
the day before Mussolini’s ^‘stab in the back." What the Pope 
told the Ambassador and what the Ambassador told the Pope 
is not yet known. But the coincidence of the date, whi^ was 
no coincidence at all, is significant and should be borne in 
mind, in view of the sequd. 

The following day Fascist Italy declared war on France and 
Great Britain. Fascist troops entered French territory and, 
after very little fighting, achieved their first objectives of 
Mentone and Nice. 

But while the above events took place in Rome, and while 
ihe Nazi armies were occupying France, Pdtain, Weygand, 
Laval and the other plotters were playing their cards to 
achieve their plans. Pdtain, who meanwhile had become 
Premier, tendered his resignation, with the full agreement of 
L^val and Weygand, thus at this critical moment greatly 
embarrassing tne French Prime Minister, to whom the 
Marshal sent a letter which, among other things, contained the 
following ominous lines ; — 

The gravity of the situation convinces me that hostilities must immedi* ' 
ately be brou^t to an end. This is the only step which can save the 
country better found amongst the MBrshel's documents which he 
brought Germany after his arrest In the summer, 1945). 

This was written at a time when some Ministers wanted to 
continue the fight from North Africa. President Lebrun and 
Premier R^naud continued in vain to try to persuade Pdtain 
to go on with the fi^t. They asked him not to resign, but to 
await a reply from England. But what became known later 
was that the letter was not written by Pdtain himself, but w^ 
written and sent to ^e Premier by somebody else. T^ Pdtain 
declared to the High Court Commission of Inauirv. Tune 
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1945 • “I not there when the letter was drawn up. My 
tnouglit had been interpreted.’’ 

By whom? By his associates, General Weygand and Lava!, 
who wrote it to bring about the downfall or me Government 
and thus gain the opportunity of assuming power themselves, 
which was all part of the intrigues, bribery, and deceit they 
plotted. 

Long before the Nazi armies reached Paris, P^tain had 
decided that France should capitulate. When Mr. Churchill 
flew to France to consult the French Government, he attended 
a dinner party at Brinre, South of Paris (June 1940}. 
to be optimistic, he said to Marshal Pdtain: *'We Jiad dimculc 
days in 1918— we came dirough. We shall yet come tlirough.” 
To which Pdtain retorted: “In 1918 I gave forty French 
divisions, which saved the British Army. TOcre arc your forty 
divisions to save us now?” 

During the Cabinet Meeting, held on the same night, the 
atmosphere became tense widi defeatism, two persons being 
mainly rc^nsiblc by advising the Premier to surrender— 
namely, Mme. Helen de Fortes and, above all, the fanadcally 
Catholic-minded M. Paul Baudouin, M. Reynaud’s Under- 
secretary. 

Marshal P^tain and General Weygand — who at that fateful 
period was die French Commander-m-Chief— went to sec M. 
Reynaud every day at ii a.m. But on June 10, the day on which 
Mussolini declared war, Weygand arrived vnthout having been 
summoned. The first thing ne did was to rea 4 a note in which 
he asked the French Government to surrender. 

Reynaud refused. During the night, accompanied by General 
de Gaulle, he left by car for Orleans. 

The following morninff, however, General Weygand, who 
had been in constant touch with laval and P^tain, telephoned 
Reynaud and told him diat he, Weygand, had asked Mr. 
Churchill to come to his headouarters at Briarc, so that tlie 
situation might be explained to nim. 

Meanwhile, many members of the Government were deter- 
mined to go on with the f^t, and urged the Premier not to 
follow ihc advice of cither Petain or WCTgand. 

On June 12, George Mandel, then Minister of the Interior, 
Edouard Herriot, President of the Chamber of Deputies, Jules 
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JeatLiLcaey, President of the Senate, and General de Gaulle 
persuaded the Premier to continue waging the war, France 
would jgo on fighting from North Africa, mns were ready to 
be put into operation by whicli about half a million spedal^cd 
soldiers could be evacuated from all ports available— mainly 
from Brest and Nice-^nd transported to Africa. 

The Premier gave a written order to General Weygand to 
carry out the plan. But Weyg^d, seeing that the chance for 
which he and his Catholic friends liad been waiting would 
thus be lost, did not carry out the order ; — 

On June 12 we tried to encourage M. Reynaud. 1 got out of hiin 
fl written order to General Weygand for the execution of .measure 
already planned for withdrawal to North Africa of two reserve classes 
still in training, specialists from motorized divisions, from Belgium, 
from Alpine divisions, eto., comprising some 500,000 men. 

They would have been evacuated from all ports from Brest to 
Nice. But General Weygand did not carry out the order (General 
de Gaulle, Paris, June 18, 1945). 


Meanwhile the plotters were worried about Britain. They 
wanted to be sure that she would surrender as France would 
do. They had, therefore, to persuade Churchill to do what , 
Pdtain wanted to do, so when, on June the British Premier 
arrived at Tours, they tried to persuade him to surrender. This 
task was undertaken oy the ultra-Cathollc Baudouin, Reynaud, 
however, stated that he would telephone Roosevelt before 
taking any step. 

Seemg that the French Government did not want to 
surrender and thus give way to a new Government headed by' 
P^tain, the plotters concrived another plan which, in addition 
to scaring me French Government, would greatly mfluence 
conservative England : they brought to the fore the Nazi and 
Catholic bogy of Communism. 

P^tain, >^ygand, and Laval decided to act immediatriy. 
Pftain would try to overthrow the French Government by an 
open attack against it, Should that not succeed, Weygand 
would solemn^ announce that the Bolsheviks had captured 
Paris and that all the horrors of anarchy had begun to paralyse 
the dty. We quote the words of General dc Gaulle: — 


At a Cabinet Meering held at the Chdteau de Cange on the same 
day, Marshal Pdtain opened the attack against M. Reynaud. Geaeral 
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Weygand announced that Paris was in tlic hands of the Comjnuolsts, 
Wc tclepWcd M. Roger Langeron> Prefect of the Paris Policci who 
denied inis report (General de Gaulle, Paris, June x8, 1945). 

The trick did not succeed just then. The following <lay 
Reynaud left for Bordeaux. De Gaulle and others asked him 
whether he would continue to light, and he gave assurances 
that he would. 

Thus the French Government was transferred from Paris to 
Bordeaux, where Marquet, another prominent Catholic and 
friend of Laval, was Mayor. Laval, who was not yet in the 
Government, us^ threats and promises to penuadc a majority 
of the Deputies to agree to surrender. 

Once more Reynaud advised them to go on with the fight, 
if necessary from Africa. In this he continued to be supported 
by Jcanncncy, President of the Senate, and Herriot, President 
of the Chamber. Daladicr, Mandcl and others actually sailed 
from Bordeaux in order to establish the Government in North 
Africa, but through the machinations of Laval the voyage was 
not completed. P^tain ordered the ship to be stopped, and 
those who were t^ing to escape were arrested. 

The intrigues of^Laval, financed by his own and by German 
money, eventually secured the nomination of P^tain, through 
whom he hoped to rule the countrv once he could procure the 
dissolution or Parliament. Meanwhile dc Gaulle had come to 
Britain and was making plans to secure the necessary shipinnE 
to transport the French Government and tro<^ to North 
Africa. But Reynaud resigned, P^tain became Premier, and 
on June 17, 1940, at i p.m., Churchill and de Gaulle learned 
that P^tain had asked for an Armistice. 

Some dme later Laval, who continued to work behind the 
scenes, saw to it that Pdtain should take full control of the 
‘ State. At the joint meeting^ of the French Chamber and 
Senate, which met at the National Assembly on July 10, 1940, 
full powers were delegated to P^tain. On the same day a 
mission headed by Paul Boncour urged him to become a 
dictator. In the words of P^Cain himself: — 

Paul Boncour paid me a visit on July 10. He told me he wonted 
to see the full powers of a Roman dictator offered to me. 1 refused, 
and said I was not a Caesa^and did not want to become one (P^tain 
before die High Court Commission of Inquiry, June 16, 1945). ‘ 
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The whole manceuyfe had been managed by Laval and 
Weygand. When asked (at the same High Court Commmioti 
of Inquiry) how he was able to assume power, P^tain dedared; 
"The whole affair was managed by Laval, and I myself was 
not even present [at the National Assembly of July ro, 1940] 

On becoming head of the new State, Pdtain’s first action 
was to sign the Armistice, after which he disposed of all who 
wanted to go on fighting the Nazis. He arrested, imprison^, 
and persecuted them. An unofficial war against the Com- 
munists was bcgim by this new Catholic reactionary 
dictatorship. 

By this time the Nazis had occupied Paris and almost half 
of France, The French Army, Navy, and Air Force kd 
surrendered. The members of tne old Government were either 
in Eight or in prison, and Pdtain, backed by his close associates, 
was at last where he wanted to be : at the head of a new 
Government. 

Thus ended the Third Republic, 

The Vatican, besides giving its blessing and encouragement 
to Pdtain, Weygand, and tlieir confederates, dared to express 
its enthusiasm in no dubious terms on more than one occasion. 

In July 1940 the Pope wrote a letter to the French bishops, 
Did the Pope bid them repel the invader and disobey me 
orders of a foreign Power? Did he call on them to preach 
rebellion to the Catholics, as was the case when he ordered 
the Spatush and Mexican bishops to fight their democratic' 
Government, or when he had ochorted the Slovaks and the 
Austrians to “undermine** those forces which were unwilling 
to co-operate widi Hidcr? 

Far from it. On this occasion the Pope bade the bishops 
work harder, for now at last they had a chance to “bring about * 
'‘a reawakening of the, entire nation,** as the “conditions for 
greater spiritual labour” were so good. Here are his actual 
words:— 

These very mUfertunes with which God has to-day visited your 
people ^ve assurance, wc feelsCertain, of conditions for greater spiritual 
labour favourable to brining about a reawakening of die entire 
nation. 

When the new French Ambassador to the Holy Sec pre- 
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seated his credentials, Pius XII assured him that' the Church 
would co-operate and rive whole-hearted support to "the work 
of moral recovery” whicli France had undertaken (Havas). 

That was not all. The ofHcial organ p£ the Vatican) the 
Osswvatore Romano, published an article on July p, ^o, in 
which Marshal F6tain was highly praised and his eff^ts to 
save France were lauded. The article told, in enthusiastic 
terms, of ”thc good Marshal wiio more tlian any other man 
seerns to personify the best traditions of his race.” It ended by 
talking of the '^dawn of a new radiant day, not only for 
France, but for Europe and the world” (CatAoHc Harold, July 
12, 1940). 

These praises elicited protests to the Vatican from all 
quarters, especially from Great Britain and America. So much 
was tliis the case that the Vatican was compelled to call on 
one of the cardinals to explain matters. The reader should 
recall the case of Cardinal Innitzer. This time Cardinal Hinsley 
was selected. His position as the British Cardinal gave him 
the ear of English-speaking Catholics, and he was made 
responsible for reassuring Britons and Americans as to the 
Vatiew’s open support of a Fascist regime and of the Germans. 
Cardinal Hinsley, ”on Vatican aumority,” made the lame 
excuse that such utterances, especially those of the said article, 
were in no way officially inspired or sanctioned. The article, 
he exjplained, had been written in reply to the French Catholic 
Youth Organization, which had publicly pledged the support 
of the CatlioUc Youth of France to P^tain and his new 
Government. 

Once at the head of tlie new France, Pdtain early declared 
his intention of abolishing the slogan of revolutionary France, 
"Iiiberty, Equality, and Fraternity.” In its stead he would 
•substitute a slogan sponsored by himself and the Churchy 
“Work, Family, and County/ In his exhortations to the 
French people the words “discipline” and “obedience” were 
perpetuiuly rdterated. He declared that the new France would 
free itself from all traditional friendships (namely with Great 
Britain) and enmities (with Germany and Italy); announcing 
at the same time that he had asked Hitler’s permission to act 
as Nazi Germany’s colleague in creating ana maintaining the 
New Order in Europe. 
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P^ain and the Church in France bad a twofold proinammc! 

f ^ J t*. \ A * iP •* 


Catholic countries in the foreign field. We shall deal with the 
latter presently. 

On the home front the Pdtain Government began to destroy 
many tenets and laws of the Third Republic, supplanting them 
with laws inspired by the Catholic Church. Pwain was deter- 
nuned to abolish Socialism and Communism; he desired to 
build in France a Corporate State on the lines elaborated ^ 
Pope Pius XI in his cnCTcliCal Qmdragesimo Anno. We have 
seen that this meant a Fascist State, as in Italy, Trade unions 
would be replaced by ‘‘corporations." 

All industrial measures were to conform closely with the 
Papal encyclicals, and with Fascist ideology. 

Pdtain preached the ideal of the large family, as Hitler and 
Mussolini had done. He organized the French Youth into, 
qimi-military formations, on the model of the Hitler Youtlv 
He abolished those laws of the Third Republic which limited 


)wcrs of the Church, and he 


nird KepubUc wn 
ordained religious 


instruction 


surpassei 

Church. 


power he granted 


He announced that his nev/ rdgime involved a Corporate 
State, euarantceing the rights of the family. 

Within a fw weeks the first important enactment of Vichy 
Authoritariamsm was passed (August 16, ip^)- 
In October 1941 Petam, imitating Mussolini, issued a Labour 
Charter — Cmrte de Travail. This Labour Charter was 


mainly inspired by the dbetrines of La Tour du Pin and If 
Munj the pioneers of the social movement at the end of the 
nineteenth century. The Charter followed their lead .in 
'postulating friendly relations between benevolent and 
patroniung employers and a contented and respectful working 
class. It also followed the soci^ doctrines of the Catholic 


Churdi, especially those embodied in the encyclicals of Leo 
XIII and Pius Xl, in setting up organizations resembling the 
mediaeval gmlds. 

The most obvious affinities of the Charter were with the 
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CorporatCj authoritarian r^^mes of Portugal, Spain, and Italy. 
All commercial and industrial enterprises were to be restricted 
to Families Prof essionclles, forming the Corporate framework. 
To the famine professionelle was entrusted the task of bringing 
tOKther the members of each profession or trade. 

The farmers also had tlicir Corporate Charter, the Corpora- 
tion Pavsanne* P^tain, true to the dicta of Catholicism, tried to 
make tnc French a purely agricultural nation. The Church has 
said that the mass apostasy of the modern world is clricjfly due 
to *'the industrial plague.” The millions of cx-Catholics are to 
be found in industrial, not in agricultural life. The peasant, as 
always, remains loyal, whereas the industrial worker has , 
deserted, and is hostile to, the Church. 

Closely related to this policy was that of “jguaranteeing the 
rights or the family” — a policy which was in complete har- 
mony with the dictum of Italian Fascism and German Nazism. 
Like Mussolini, Fdtain inaugurated a campaign encouraging 
the men and women of France to produce as many infants as 
possible. Prizes were awarded to the most prolmc. Pdtaln 
allowed himself, in Mussolini fashion, to be photographed 
surrounded by mothers with ten, twelve, and fourteen cmldren* 
He presented such mothers with his portrait and complimented 
them with speeches. Legislation was favourable to big families. 

Wages were to be graduated according to the size of the 
wage-earner’s family. Laws were passed restricting the 
employment of women; These enacted that married women 
were forbidden to work in Government oHices, municipal 
services, public works, and colonial services. They were 
debarred from working in the railway, shipping, and aviation 
services. The function of married women was the rearing of 
children for the nation. 

Divorce was rendered extremely difficult, if not impouiblc. 

To secure complete harmony with the Church, which has 
always pronoimced the severest anathemas on the procuring of 
abortion, P^tain instituted the death penalty for this crime, 
thereby going even farther than MussoGni. 

In imitation of the Nazis, P^tain, in March 19^2, made 
domestic science and the study of child-welfare a compulsory 
subject for •girls. Instruction in demography was also com- 
pulsory in all elementary schools. 
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Special propaganda on the radio network was instituted 
having) as its theme. La France and La Families ExhiUtiotu 
dealing with family life and the work of the family associatiom 
were opened everywhere and family medals were struck, a 
decoration bdng awarded for the bearing of many children. 

The organization and education of French louth was in 
close relation to this policy. This was effected on truly Fasdst 
lines. The organization was, in fact, a replica of Nad and 
Fascist methods with the addition of a strong tincture of 
Catholicism. 

Several of such totalitarian organizations existed, developed 
on a national scale and StatenzontroUed. One of these, devoted ' 
to tile training of rural youth (always on totalitarian lines, 
since no other kind of or^nization was permitted), was 
denominated -the Service Civique Kurale, being a branch of 
the Corporation Paysanne. 

But me most important of these organizations, embracing 
both rural and industrial youth, was entitled the Chantiet & 
la Jcuncsse. Throughout occupied France young persons were 
compelled to join these Nazi-imitated organizations, which*, 
constituted in reality a form of cdmpulsory national service 
for all between eighteen and twenty-two years of a^. This was' 
a real replica of the Hitler Youth. 

Pay and discipline at the Chantiers were similar to those of 
the conscript Amv, pay being at the rate of one franc and 
fifty centimes a oay. These young people were gradually 
drafted to training schools, in whim they formed sources of' 
cheap labouf for employment by the State or the great indu^> 
iiiahsts* - 

There were also the Compagnons de France, whose duty 
it was to work hard for a minimum of pay and subject tir 
severe <hscipline. Thdir attendance at Catholic services was 
compulsory. 

Next in order came P^tain’s special young people, 
denominated- Les Jeunes du Mar^chal, resembling the body- 
guards of Hitler and Mussolini. The qualifications for this 
particular organization consisted in a (devout Catholicism and 
a fanatical hatred for Socialism and Communism. Eventually 
the members were formed into an Anti-Bolshevik I^g^on and 
dispatched to the Eastern Front. 
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Anotlia' iiimortant body was the Association Catholique! dc 
la Jeuncssc Fran^aise. TJiis was composed of groups of 
students entrusted witli the religious instruction of children. 

The Mouvements Sp&iahs& included the Jeunesse 
Oeuvridre Chr^tienne, which catered for both sexes and was 
confined to the working classes. There was also an organization 
for students, the Jeunesse Etudiante Chr&iennc, and finally 
tlic Scouts dc France. The Scouts were entirely under the 
control of the Church, being directed by a Dominican who 
was directly responsible to Petain, 

Of course Petain immediately adopted education as an- 
instrument to shape the mind of all the youth of France to 
the New Catholic Fascist pattern. 

Before the French Revolution, religious establishments liad 
had a monopoly of teaching, but since that convulsion, 
antagonism to the Church has characterized State education, 
Napoleon brought secondary and liigher education under the 
control of the State, making it a mghly centralized public 
service. His minister drew up a syllS)U8 for the secondary 
schools, designed to give children a comprehensive survey of 
all branches of culture and science up to a certain level. The 
Najpolconic system worked in collaboration with the Church, 
which, however, was subordinate to the State. Elementary 
schools remained independent, and private establishments, 
mainly religious, were allowed, subject to State inspection. 

In 1833 Louis Philippe incorporated elementary schools in 
the State system, but he permittra private elementary schools, 
thus cultivating the support of the Church in accordance with 
the policy of Louis Napoleon. By 1854 the Church had opened 
1,081 voluntary establishments. 

The year 1875 saw the end of the State monopoly of teaching 
in the universities, but under the Third Republic anti- 
clericalism triumphed. Religious instruction was abolished in 
all State schools by laws enacted between 1880 and 1906, and 
the right of teaching was withdrawn from members of all 
religious orders not holding State degrees. Despite the 
prohibition, many religious schools continued to ilourish, sinw 
their staffs took State qualifications and entered tlieir pupils 
h>r State degrees in the same manner as privately coached 
pupils. 
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In 1^34 80 per cent, of the children receiving clcmeati^ 
education and 50 per cent, of those receiving secondary ed^ 
tion gttended State schools. Girls formed the majority of the 
pupils in religious establishments. When, in 1936, State schools 
became free, the Catholic schools, for the most part Ananeed 
by pumls^ fees, suffered the loss of many pupils. State education 
could boast another decisive victory, 

(It may be pointed out to the English reader that the 
prejudice a^inst- State education, in France and almost 
throughout me Continent, exists only in very narrow conserva- 
tive Catholic drdes.) 

Such was the educational, situation in France at her down- 


fall. The State aHorded a secular and most liberal education 
without cost, but rigidly excluding the Church. This the 
Church deeply resented, but, despite all efforts, could make 
little headway in the matter. 

When Pdtain assumed control the situation was reversed. 


Measure after measure was passed curtailing the secular 
education of the Third R^ubhe and handing over more and 
more control to the Catholic Church. To cite only a few typical 
instances : — 


Pdtain promulgated a decree abrogating the Law of July 7, 
ipOii, which debarred members of the Congregations from 
teacning in schools and universities. 

The abbot and the monks of the Grande Chartreuse were 


permitted to return after their thirty-seven years of exile, 

On July 29, 1940, it was annoimced that the new Minister 
for Education, M. Mireaux, formerly editor of L,e Temps t had 
abolished the Teachers' Consultative Committee in primary 
schools. This body was entided to vote on the compilation of 
lists of teachers to be appointed of removed. . . . Henceforth 
the motto of educational policy was to be: Travail, familU, 
pflE/r/V, 

The Ecoles Normales d’lnstituteurs, or teachers’ training 
colleges, having been suppressed, were replaced by specid 
courses for intending teachers at Lyedes. 

The Catholic schools were elevated to the same footing as 
the State schools and drew the same subsidies. Textbooks were 


rewritten under the personal supervision of Marshal Fdtain. 
Many of those in use under the Third Republic had been 
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denounced by the Churcli as containing anti-ieligious and anti- 
CadioHc propaganda* 

P^tain promised the Vatican and the French Hierarchy that) 
in educational matters> he would grant every possible privilege 
to the Church. TJie Vattcan> through Cardinal Suhard) had 
called upon P^ain to conform his educational legislation to 
the Canon Law 13^2, paragrapli 1, which declares: "All 
Catholics have to be instructed from their youth in such a way 
that, not only are tliey taught nothing wnich is in contradic- 
tion to the Catholic Religion and to morality, but also that in- 
struction in religion and ethics takes first place.” 

His attention was also drawn to Canon 1375, which says; 
"The Cadiolic Church has the right to set up all kinds of 
schools, not only elementary schoms, but also secondary and 
high schools.” 

F^tain maintained the centralized organizadon, but placed 
it under the direct supervision of the Jesuits. This new policy 
was direedy opposed to die aims of the Third Republic. 

From 1940 onwards Retain concentrated on quelling the 
fervendy republican spirit of the elementary-school teadiers, 
who from the start were opposed to his ideas and those of the 
Church. 

Before 1940 compulse^ rcligioua instruedon in the State 
scliools was unknown. Tnere were optional classes in true 
democratic principles, which in many cases were so poorly 
attended that the heads of the schools terminated them after 
consultation with the Rectcur d'Acad6nie. 


Retain introduced compulsory religious instruction in 
schools. He created a special commission to exercise censorship 


exercise censorship 


over the books used in secondary schools, and the teaching of 
history was especially modified. JBmphasis was laid on France 
before the French Revolution. Chapters referring to recent 
history underlined the iniquitiu of the Third Republic, and 
the benefits accruing to discipline, obedience, and respect for 
the authority of the Church were given prominence. 

P^tain's educational policy was te^ctionsiiy and ecclesiastical, 
and was further characterized by a desire to restrict intellectual 
training to the fortunate few. Youth, for the most part, was 
destined to agricultural and industrial pursuits, haWng the 
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Aad*Semitism was introduced, and history-books by Jevn^ 
authors were interdicted. In short, French youth was bdng 
trained on lines closely akin to National Socialism, 

The Pdtain regime was busily removing the influences, the 
principles, and me metliods’ or the Third Republic in every 
department of the nation's life. To recapitulate every diangeu 
impossible here, and we believe that those just enumerated 
suffice to give an idea of the reforms which were beiog 
initiated, in spte of the hostility of the French peopl^ 
general. The tide was turning as persistently as in all other 
totalitarian regimes. 

We may note also the institution of a fllm-censoiship “aimed 
at preventing evil influences on the youth of France/’ or 
influences not “in accordance with the laws of tlie Church.” 

Furtlicr, a machinery on the lines of a Catholic Gestapo 
was bring constructed, of whose working one example suiflees. 
M. Feyrouton, Minister of the Interior, announced on Novem- 
ber 20, 1940, that all prefects of departments would luve 
“moral control” over thrir subordinates and would be assisted', 
by local cAefs de cabinets, whose recruitment would be based 
on “moral and social” qualifleations, 

Fdtain, being opposed to all democratic ideals, wished to • 
abolish the baUot. As he copld not do this off-hand, he took 
the preliminary step by announcing the Family Vote, whereby 
only the head of the household retained his vote. 

Laws against societies, especially if hostile to the Church, 
were passed, and Freemasonry in particular was regarded with ' 
disfavour. All the anrient freedoms and privileges of the' 
Catholic Church were gradually returned to her. The 
restoration of religious education and the return from exile of 
religions Orders has been chronicled. The restoration of such 
Church lands and properties as had not been sold after the 
separation was begun and the Church recovered much valuable 
property and land, the various rriigious Orders benefiting 
most. Whereas taxation for all others increased, tlie taxadon 
of Church property gready diminished. 

The relations of the P^tain regime and the Church were not 
.wholly unruffled, for the same trouble tliat had disturbed Nazi 
and Fascist Totalitarianism began in France; and the trouble 
arose from the same eternal problem-youth. The Church, 
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althoi^h well satisfied in general, complained that the rdgime 
tended, in educational matters, to concentrate too greatly on 
pa^iotic, at the expense of Cadiolic, principles. So much was 
this the case that at one time the clergy themselves were 
opposed to religious instruction in sciiools on the ground that, 
the tcacliers bcmg anti-clerical, the education offered was not 
one hundred per cent. Catholic. But apart from tliat, and 
cognate problems similar to those encountered by the Church 
in Italy and Cermany, P^tain and the Church were in full 
harmony. Together they began to draw up a Concordat which 
would have given to the Church almost unprecedented 
privileges, only comparable to those she enjoyea before the 
Revolution, in the eighteenth century. 

What was the Catholic Church’s attitude to tlie authoritarian 
set up by Petain? 

Prom wliat we have just examined, it is obvious that the 
Catholic Churcli was not only favourable to die regime, but 
helped and sustained it with all its might, openly and 
indirectly, and—what should never be forgotten — as long as- 
this policy did not harm its interests in other parts the 
world. 

We have already seen how the Vatican intervened to bring 
about the change in the internal affairs of France which 
would create a ravourable situation for spiritual and political 
dominion by the Catholic Church. 

That the Vatican ordered the French Hierarchy to side with 
Petain there is no doubt. The best proof lies in the fact that 
the French Hierarchy, with notably few exceptions, supported 
the new Government very warmly from the be^nniM. It was 
only later that French bishops and even the Vatican ^ rarely) 
addressed some protests occasionally; but such protests were 
never against Hitler, never against the new Fascist Govern- 
ment, never against the Nazi system as such. They were made 
only if the Nazis, Petain, or Hitler did not keep their promises 
to the Church, if they conflicted with the Church's interests 
in matters concerning education, spiritual wejfare of workers, 
or if they trespassed on what the Cnurch considered its sphere. 

From the very beginning not a single French prelate of 
importance protested against the Nazis or P6tain. It was with 
thc^ passing of time and the realization of French resenfment 
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and hatred against the Nazis and P^tain, and growing French 
patriotism and the French Resistance movement, ,^at the 
Church beean to retreat here and there, and allowed some ' 
French bishops or cardinals to complain. In spite of that, 
however, relations between the Church and P^tain remained 
always very cordial. The higher ranks of the clergy spbke 
openly in ravour of the ideals of the National Revomtion, as 
they understood it in the early days after the fall of France, 
and their attitude can be summed up in the words of Cardind 
Suhard in October 1942: “Politics are no butiness of outi. 
The Roman Catholic Church in France is an intellectual 
reservoir which will some day help in the building up of the 
new France.** 

■ If the Church of France was pro-Pdtain, it was not pm- 
German. Hbw could it be when the majority of Frcndimcn 
had only one aim— the expulsion of the Nazis from their . 
country r That would have been too difficult, even for the 
Church. Yet, if the French Hierarchy as a whole had to 
restrain itself, many prominent French cardinals and bishops 
were openly and actively pro-Nazi. Suffice it to mention a' 
few: Cardinal Baudrillart, Recteur of the Catholic Institute,' 
who, because of his extreme horror of Bolshevism, joined the . 
“Groupe Collaboration’*; Cardinal Suhard, AK^oishop of, 
Paris, of the Abbd Berggr, who, in his Catholic paper SuoUtfia 
de France, became notorious for the violence ana even vulgarity, 
of his tirades; the Archbishop of Cambrai; Gbunod, Fnmate . 
of Tunitic; Gerlier, the Archbishop of Lyons; and many 
others. 

The lower ranks of the clergy, at the beginning, followed 
the Pdtainist lead given to them by their superiors, but later 
they cooled off, no doubt because they were in close touch 
with the people and their daily misfortunes. 

Many Catholic papers were collaborationist and pro-P^tain. 
'The most notorious were: La Croix, the biggest Catholic 
paper, which after the liberation of France had to face legal 
proceedingjs on a charge of hamg supported the poUcy of 
collaboration; and the super-Cathohe AcUon Fran^me, which 
frequently attacked the Resistance movement amongst 
Camolics. It continually gave exanmles of the attitude of the 
Curds, especially those responsible for the guidance of youth. 
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and demanded their removal from OiHce. This caomaign of 
denunciation reached its height when the Aciion Fm^fois^ 
(June 261 1943]) rcproduccO) from the cland^tine' paper 
Courier Francats dti Temoignage Chrdtiencj an article by a 
priest who desired to remain incognito, questioning the 
legitimacy of the Vichy Government, and asserting tliat 

in the circumstances the question of a citizen's duty towards such 
n Government, which is a (^vernment in name only, must be restated 
in new terms] the cidzen is bound by no duty of obedience in civil 
or political matters; the right to serve--i£ his conscience demands it-- 
the dissident authorides can be denied to no one. 

A Storm of abuse followed, the lower clergy being accused 
of every crime in the collaborationist calendar, from inciting 
the youth of the country to revolt or to join the “Maquis," to 
the very serious question of the legitimacy of the Government. 

This tendency on the part of me lower clergy alarmed the 
Vatican and the higher French Hierarchy, which took steps 
to prevent them from taking active part in the Resistance 
movement. The issue was discussed at the General Assembly 
of the Cardinals and Archbishops of France, in October 1943. 
They made a statement repudiating the theory and reiterating 
their loyalty to Retain and their support of ms Government, 
>^ich they considered perfectly legitimate. 

It is to be noted that tiiis statement was issued as late as 1943, 
when the higher clergy seemed to have lost almost entirely 
the confidence of the French people and even of the lower 
clergy. 

After the attack on Russia an intense campaign was initiated 
against the Reds, and often the most outspoken proragandists 
arainst Russia were the French Hierarchy. The following are 
a rew typical instances : — 

Numerous French Catholics believe in all sincerity that Bolshevism 
is a togy invented or exaggerated by the agents of Hitler. These 
Catholics have forgotten diat this is not so. They should remember 
that "Communism is die complete ruin of the human society,'* as 
Pope Pius IX said. 

Communism is a deadly pcsUlence, as Pope Leo XIII declared. 

C^munism is sav^e and inhuman, in such a degree that It is 
impossible to believe ot what it is capable, as Pope Pius XI stated. 
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After reading such statements, is it surprising that so many 
French Cathmics became Fascists and made the anti- 
communist, anti-Kussian slogan thrir main policy? Or th^ 
numerous Catholics formed themselves into military gtoupi 
and went, side by side with Hitler’s legions, to invade aS 
hght Russia? 

The reasons for such behaviour arc obvious, but it might not 
be amiss to put them in a nutshell by quoting the wor^ of 
the French Archbishop of Auch, who declared ; — 

The Hierarchy are undoubtedly afraid of civil war, ... Let us be 
Fren<^ above all. Let us draw together around our dag end around 
him who bears it. 

Or of the Bishop of Brieuc, who put it even more bluntly;— 

should anarchy (c.g. Communism) comci we should be its li(it 
victims. 

We should like at this stage to quote the sentiments ex- 
pressed by one of die moderate French high clc^. We say 
^moderate” because he was considered so in the Vatican and 
in Frcnci Catholic circles. This Church dignitary, Cardinal 
Gerlier, stated that 

in one of the most tragic hours of our history Providence has pro- 
vided Prance with a chief round whom we are happy and proud to 
gather. Afy priests will remember what I told them. We pray God 
to bless the Mardial, and to enlist us as his collaboratorSi especially 
those of us whose task is dUBcult. The Church,^ therefore, continues 
to have confidence in the Marshal and to give him her loving- 
veneration. 

To the objections of several dissident bishops and many of 
the lower dergy, that the Marshal was a Fascist' and was 
co-operating with Hitler, and that he wanted to build a 
totalitarian State, which had already, as in Germany, begun 
to enter the Church’s fidds, the Cardinal replied:— 

Nothing has changed or will change our support of the MarsMl; 
CathrJlcs will not make him responsiole for the happenings of whidt 
the Church disapproves. 

In further statements the Cardinal went so far as to dedare 
that Catholics were not, and should not be, hostile to Laval. 
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All this^ the reader should remember, was said as, late as June 
i6, 1943. 

On November 23, 1943, Mgr. Piquet declared: — 

For me and for some others like me, Marshal P^tain is die head of 
the French State because God Himself, and not a mediocre assembly 
of men who have resigned, wished him to become head of the 
French State, And 1 say that if all Cadiolics of France— I say all 
of diem ! bishops, priests, doctors, laity, elc.->if dicy had all followed 
him religiously, blindly, and fanatically, before and after the Armistice, 
approving him and listening to him, the fate of France would have 
bnn dilferenl. 

This was the Catholic Church's attitude to die NaEi- 
sponsored P^tain Government, and to his social, economic, and 
]x>litical programme based on Fascist principles. 

The policy of collaboration as dictated by the Vatican and 
the French Assembly was not supported by the whole Catholic 
body, which found itself at variance with the higher ecclesias- 
tical authorities. As a French dignitary put it: — 

The theol^ians in Paris, Lyons, Lille, are making efforts to obey 
iho orders ot the bishops, but they aro giving to the faldiful inscrut- 
able reasons which should tell them why they should not accept the 
situation in which France Bnds itself. The cardinals and bishops have 
not been able to disregard them or to minimize their influence (Abb^ 
Daniel Pezeril, 1944). 

What was the grand plan envisaged by the Vatican? We 
know it already. To set up a concert of authoritarian States, 
possibly Catholic, which would he based on the Catholic con- 
ception of how a modern society should be built. That was the 
general aim of the Vatican. But what rdle did it play in the 
particular case of France, and, above all, what was the 
particular plan of the French high Hierarchy and all other 
reactionary strata of French society which worked hand in 
hand with it? 

The plans of such sections of society were, of course, in full 
l\armony with the Vatican's plan, which was of a double 
nature : internal and external. 

France, after the anticipated Na;ri victory, would have to be 
rebuilt on the lines of the Pdtain regime. It had to become an 
authoritarian State, based on the Corporate system. Socialism 

c.c,-^x3 
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and Communism would, of course, be entirely abolished; the 
Church would be the great power in the life of the natioRr > 
Besides this internal plan, there was the external one, Both 
were an integral part of a greater scheme and had to ^ into 
the Vatican’s wond-wide programme, The French plan 
purely Continental, and the Vatican, although it might not 
have subscribed to it in its entires or in the particular form 
in which it was envisa^d by the French and me Catholics of 
other countries, nevertheless ^ve it its blessing. 

What was its general line? Curiously enough, it was a replica 
--although, of course, in a la;^ ana more up-todate form— 
of the plan for a great bloc oT Catholic States as envisaged by 
an Austrian statesman. The one great difference was that 
whereas Mgr. Seipel wanted the formation of a big bloc of 
Catholic States in Central Europe which would have b^ 
formed mainly by the former Austrian and Hungarian pro- 
vinces, this new plan was for a bloc composed mau^ by die 
Latin peoples. It was to be the union M all the European . 
Catholic Latin countries, and would have included^ Italy, Spain, 
Portugal, Belgium, and, curiously enough, the Camolic . 
Southern German States. How the last-named could have been ' 
included, had Hitler won the war, is a mystery. 

Of course, the States concerned would have had to rid theot 
selves of democratic parliamentarian government, and would 
all have been based on the principles of the Corporate system . 
as enunciated by the Catholic Church, The system would have . 
been a mixture of Salazar’s Portugal, Franco’s Spain, Musso^' - 
lini’s Fascist Italy, and Pdtain’s France, the whole cemmted', 
by the ties and influence of the Catholic Church. That Hidet , 
had knowledge of this scheme has been proved by the fact that 
he himself made a solemn pledge to Fdtain, when the latter, 
was still in Spain and plotting with the Nazis, that he would ; 
permit die formation of ’'a solid bloc of Catholic countries, . 
co-operating with the Greater Reich to the building of the New 
European and World Order” (quoted from a letter, dated 
Ai^st 1939, from the Italian Fascist Ambassador in Madrid). 

Tms s£eme was at that time seriously studied by a good 
many people, and supported by powerful personalities oF the 
Right-wmg Catholic elements In France, as wdl as in Portugal 
and Spain. The fact that not a few of those who supportea it 
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did 50 , not to further Catholicism, but for non-'religious in> 
terests, is immaterial. Many were keen on the scheme through 
fear that an isolated France might become a mere vassal of 
the Greater Germany, whereas a France in the Latin bloc 
wpuld become the centre of the new system. The only alter- 
native to this would be to fight Hitler. But if Hitler and Nazi 
Germany were destroyed, the tide of Communism would then 
sweep over France; whereas widi an ex-Soviet Russia under 
Germany, Hitler would have been only too glad to let France 
and the new bloc become consolidated. 

To what extent Hitler personally^ supported this plan no 
one knows. But one thing is certain: he promised Pdtain, 
Laval, and Cardinal Suhard that once the war was over he 
would improve his relationships witli the Catholic Church 
throughout Europe. This was in accordance with his promise 
to the Pope that, at tlie end of hostilities, he would sign a new 
Concordat with the Vatican. Cardinal Suhard, Sakizar and 
other prominent Portuguese politicians, Franco, and the Secre* 
tary of the Fascist Party in Italy, all hinted at the plan on 
several occasions, and the German wireless elaborated on it, 
painting alluring pictures of a new Cliristian Europe, formed 
by Catholic States and by **the victorious Germany,” who 
together would bring about "the complete restoration of a 
Christian Europe, the prosperity of the Catholic peoples"; a 
restoration which would have been achieved with no “tyran- 
nical interference from Judaic usurers in London and New 
Vork." 

This, then, was the long-range plan which the various 
Catliolic and Right-wing ekments in France had in mind 
when collaborating with retain and Hitler. And this explains, 
if not entirdy, at least to a ^at extent,^ the otherwise inex- 
plicable policy pursued by the French high Hierarchy, who 
were perfectly aware of the unpopularity of their actions. Of 
course, the man was the secret of the privileged: the great 
majority of Catholics, induding bishops and tlie lower dergy, 
knew nothing of it, which also explains their occasional pro- 
tests and actions when they did what they considered in 
accordance witli the wdfare of France, and nothing more. 

This great plan, envisaged by the Vatican and the Frcndi 
Hierarchy, never materialized, except for the first stage— 
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namely, the creation of an authoritarian French State. And 
although it is true that the Ladn countries were Fascist and 
based on the Corporate system as expounded by the Chuidi, 
the linking together of these countries depended, not only on 
the permission of Hitler, but also on how the war ended. 
military victory of the Allies dedded the matter, and Ac 
great scheme fell with the routed Nazi armies. 

The Vatican had suffered another set-back in its 
efforts to create and consolidate an authoritarian Catholic 
Europe, a programme which it had begun immediately after 
the JEurst World War. The blow was particularly painful, coD' 
sidcring tliat all such efforts seemed to be on the brink of 
bein^ finally crowned vdth success. The scheme had nut- 
carrted. But does that ac<^uit the Vatican and all the other 
forces which worked with it from the severe judgment which 
history will pass upon them? We leave the answer to the 
reader. - 

When the Germans were expelled from France, and th^t - 
country found herself under the provisional Frendi Govern- 
ment neaded by de Gaulle, the position of the Church, of 
rather of the French Hierarchy, was not an enviable one. The 
Papal nuncio was cold-shouldered, and was asked in no 
anwiguous terms to leave France. The head of the French 
Hierarchy, Cardinal Suhard, was "confined to his palace” and 
was forbidden from taking part in the first great religious cer& 
monies in Notre-Dame, where the new G&vcrnment and all, 
Paris went for a solemn thanksgiving for the liberation of 
city. Several bishops were actually arrested, the most notorious 
of them being the Bishop of Arras. It seemed as if the liberated 
French would punish without discrimination all who had. 
collaborated with Pdtain and the Germahs. Courts were setup, 
internment camps became crowded, trials started, condemna- 
tions began to mil on many a French collaboratiocLis^ heavv 
sentences, including the death penalty, were passed on journal- 
ists, broadcasters, officials of the Pdtain rdgime, and leaders of 
the various Fascist French Parties.' ^ ^ . 

But although severe measures were taken against the high 
Catholic Hierarchy, time passed and not a carcmial or a bishop 

^ Doriot and ex-Premier Laval were among those judged ud executed aftti 
dio Uberatioff (autumn P£taln was aeutenced to life imprisonment. 
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ever appeared in court or was condemned. The matter had 
been dropped very quietly. Dc Gaulle himself, although a good 
Catholic, on his return to France asked the Vatican for per- 
mission to bring to justice Cardinal Suhard and other high 
ecclesiastical prdates, but nothing happened in the long run. 
Or^ rather, what happened was that the very cardinals who 
had supported, and who had s^ked all Frenchmen to supwrt, 
P^tain from the very beginning until the old Marshal left 
France with the retreating Nazi armies, now began to speak 
in favour of the new Authority and to ask Frenchmen to 
support it. 

Few days had gone by since the new Authority came to 
Paris, before Cardinal Gcrlier, Archbishop of Lyons, made a 
broadcast in which, amongst other things, he said:— 

We will practise towards this Government, to which the support 
o£ ail good citizens is indispensable, the loyalty of free men, in con- 
formity with the traditional doctrines of the Church. ... Of the 
ceaseless growing adherence of the country to the new Authority, 
the only Government capable at present of ensuring order , . . 

Cardinal Suhard himself, when he was allowed to appear 
and speak in public again, began to praise the new Authority 
and to ask Frenchmen to support it. 

While this was going on, the Papal nuncio in Paris, Valfry, 
had left France and a new Papal nuncio with a clean record 
was accredited to the city; F^tain’s Ambassador to the Vatican 
was asked to resign, which he did when F^tain left France, a 
new Ambassador from the “new Authority” taking his place. 
At the same time, a cardinal, Mgr. Tisserant, had a long 
meeting with de Gaulle, after having seen General Catroux 
and the North African bishops. 

A nation-wide campaign had begun to show tlie gr^t idle 
that had been played by the Cathmic Church in helping the 
forces of resistance. The rdle of the individual Catholic and of 
the humble parish priest was rightly exalted. General de 
Gaulle and other members of the Government attended Mass 
weekly. The trials such as that planned against the super- 
Catholic newspaper La Croix were dropped, while numerous 
laws passed by Pdtain were being abolished, those granting 
privileges to the Church were maintained. 
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WJiat had happened? The Church, having lost one loand, 
had begun on another. It was once again operating its tradi* 
tional policy of courting and making an ally of the successhil; 
In other words, now that P^taih was of no use, it was in the 
interests of the Church to support the new Government. 

In this ease the Church had strong cards to play, The head 
of the new Government was himself a Catholic. It is true that 
while he was an exile tlic Church had not recognized him, but 
had rebuffed him and his followers on many occasions; but 
that was past. Then, many Catholics had helped in the libaa< 
tion of lurance, and thus no one could accuse the Church ol 
not having played its part in the national r^very. 

Dc Gaulle, in his quality of a good Catholic, was asked, “no' 
to persecute or in any way disparage the Cliurdi at this grew 
hour of responsibility, by casting hast]^ accusations against hei 
ignitaries.^* Such a . promise was easily obtained, in spite o 
protestations and pressure from many French quarters, espeda 
ally Aose of lie Resistance movement. 

The most compromised cardinals kept tlieir. silence, whili 
those who had ever dared to speak against Pdtain or tin 
Germans now spoke far and wide. The accusations of col 
laboration were gradually withdrawn from Goyernmen 
quarters, and were maintained only by the- Socialist, Com 
munist, and Radical elements. The Church, which, imme 
diatcly after the German retreat seemed to be about to sufIc 
for its policy, after only a few months was at ease as mud 
with the new Government as it had been with P^tain’s. Thi 
Vatican had very successfully begun a new chapter. 


CHAPTER XVII 


SOVIET RUSSIA, THE ORTHODOX CHURCH, AND 
THE VATICAN 

The hostile attitude o£ the Catholic Church towards Czarist Russia- 
Catholic antagonism to the Orthodox Church— The Vatican wel- 
comes the ''Bolshevik Revolution"— Plan of the Catholic Church 
to "convert Russia to Catliolicism"— Diplomatic and political 
^ moves of the Vatican towards Red Russia. These moves cmndde 
with die establishment of Fascism— Vatican's "emodonar* wcK'ld- 
widc campaign against Soviet Russia— Soviet Russia's first blow 
to the Vadcan's "grand plan"— The occupation of Poland^The 
Vatican’s concern at the aftiance of Soviet Russia with the Western 
Powers— Efforts of Soviet Russia to reach agreement with die 
Vadcan— President Roosevelt's repeated attempts to mediate be- 
tween Moscow and di« Vatican. His failure— Renewal of die 
ccnturv-old hostility of the Catholic Church towards the Orthodox 
Church— Freedom of religious belief in Soviet Russia— Ro' 
emergence of the Orthodox Church In Communist Russia— The 
Vadcan's fear of the Orthodox Church— The Orthodox Churdi 
as one of the main shimbUng’blocks in the betterment of reladons 
between the Vadcan and Moscow— The increasing Infiuence of the 
Orthodox Church in the life of Soviet Russia— Its alliance widi 
the Soviet (^vernment— The plan of the Russian Orthodox 
Church to unite Orthodox Cburdics all over the world— A spiri- 
tual bloc a^inst Rome— Renewed attempts at a compzomUe be- 
tween the vadcan and Moscovr— The polldcal r61e of the Ortho- 
dox Church— The Orthodox Church's diallenge end hostility to 
the Vatican— The silent war between the two lurches— ^e 
Roman Catholic and the Orthodox Churches at the end of die 
Second World War. 

It would be a mistake to think that the Vatican has con- 
sidered Russia to be one of the greatest enemies of the Catholic 
Church only since that country became Communist. Far from 
it. Rome regarded Russia with the deepest hostility even when 
the Czar ruled supreme in that country. But whereas the 
Vatican's hostility to Soviet Russia was due to its economic, 
social, political, and cultural structure, its hostility to Cxarlst 
Russia was mainly a religious antagonism. It was the animosity 
of one powerful Church, the Roman Catholic, against another 
powerful and rival Church, the Orthodox Chu^« 
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Rome’s great rival, the Orthodox Church, since Nicholas II 
was also head of the Russian Church. 

It is true that the assumption of power by Bolshevism was 
not very encouraging; but at that time the Vatican conddc^ 
Bolshevism to be the lesser of the two evils, especially as the 
separation of Church and State became at last a reality, under 
the rule of Kerensky. Although tHs separation endon^ed the 
situation, still it bequeathed relidous equality to Russia, which 
meant that henceforward Cathondsm would be on equal terras 
with the Orthodox Church. Thus there would be open^ up to 
Rome a tremendous vista of religious, activity in that vast 
Russian territory hitherto sealed against the missionary zeal of 
the Catholic Church. The Vatican during those years was, in 
fact, seriously contemplating the conversion or the whok 
country to Rome. Count Sforza, who was in close contact with 
the Vatican, related that:— 

At die Vadcan, Bolshevism was at die beginning viewed as s 
horrible evil undoubtedly, but also as a necessary evil, which rai^t 
possibly have salutery consequences. The structure of the Rus^ 
Church would never have given way so long as Czarism laswd. 
Among die ruins accumula^ by Bolshevism there was room for 
everyming, even for a religious revival in which the inHuence of 
the Koman Church might have made itself felt. 

Immediately after the First World War the Vatican entered 
into contact with the Bolsheviks, vdth the object of reaching 
an agreement allowing Catholic activities in the new Russia. 
This was done while, simultaneously, the Catholic Church was 
fulminating against the ideology and the “acts of terrorism’' 
promoted by Bolshevism througnout Europe, including Russia 
nerself. 

But although the Catholic Church was condemning Boh 
sheyism wherever found, it refrained from such condemnadon 
during negodations with the Soviet Republic. It tolerated, and 
even negotiated with, Bolshevism in order to destroy that great 
rcli^ous enemy the Orthodox Church— or rather, after the 
Revolution, to. supplant it permanently. 

One of the first great moves of the Vatican was effected 
through the agency of Mgr. Ropp, Bishop of Viba, a refo^ 
from Czarist Russia. Mgr. Ropp, in 19^, having established 
his headquarters in Berlin, summoned numerous meetings of 
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Russian ^gr£s, Including adherents of the Orthodox Church} 
converted Gaelics, Balts, and Germans, with the aim of 
effecting a union between the Russian Orthodox Church and 
the Catholic Church. Mgr, Ropp made three demands from 
the Soviet— permission to return; liberty of conscience in re- 
ligion and religious education; and the restitution of church 
cmfices and omer property to tlie Church. The Vatican thus 
exprwscd its views on this effort : "The moment has arrived 
propitious for rapprochement, inasmuch as the iron circle of 
^esaropapism, which hermetically closed Russian religious 
life to ^1 Roman inHuenccs, has been broken’’ (Ossermtore 
Kommo), 

The Vadcan was very hopeful that Bolshevism would not 
last very long, “Actual polidcal condidons (inside Russia) form 
a grave obstacle, but this obstacle has a temporary character” 
(jbid)* There was open talk of “converdng a country of 
90,000,000 people to the true religion.” Diplomadc negoda^ 
tions between the Kremlin and the Vatican continued, some- 
dmes openly and somedmes secredy. 

The Soviet leaders, meanwhile, were pursuing crafw tacdcs. 
Although they assured the Catholic and the Orthodox alike 
that religion was untrammelled, they started a gigandc and- 
religious campaign. To both Churches liberty and privileges 
were promised, and these promises were extended to Protestant 
bodies, especially to American Protestants. At that period 
Soviet Russia, obedient to the dictum "divide and rule,^' was 
allowing simultaneously die formation of a large Catholic 
group, the formation ot a powerful Atheistic cwtre, and the 
resusdtation of the Orthodox Church. From this last sprang 
eventually the Soviet-inspired Living Church, with Bishop 
Vedemky as the first Patriarch, and various powerful Pro- 
testant groups. All these were to fight each other in order to 
save die souls of ^,000,000 Russians. 

This diplomatic, polidcal, and relidous chicanery reached 
a climax, as far as concerns the CaUiolic Church, in 1922, 
during the Conference of Genoa. At a dinner the Bolshevik 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Chicherinj and the Atch- 
bidi(m of Genoa toasted each other. They had been discussing 
the mture relationship of the Vadcan and Soviet Russia. 
Chichcrin emphasized that any rcU^on had ample scope in 
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Russia^ since- the Soviet Republic had separated Church and 
State. But when the Vatican later proposed concrete plans for 
“Catholicizing Russia” it incurred great difficulties. Ac mori- 
bund Orthodox Church was moribund indeed, but it was not 
yet dead. 

The Vatican next approached the various nations then hav- 
ing representatives at Genoa and sent a Papal messenger bear- 
ing a letter from the Secretary of State. This missive asked the 
Powers not to si^n any treaty with Russia unless freedom to 
practise any religion was guaranteed by it, together with the 
restoration of all Church property. Mcanwfile the Genoa 
Conference failed — and the Vatican abandoned its plan. 

But soon the plan was resumed in Rome, The Papal repre- 
sentative, Mm. Pizzardo, negotiated witli the Bolshevik Minis- 
ter, Vorowsky, witli satisfactory results. The Vatican was 
allowed to send missionaries into Russia to prepare a great 
plan for feeding and clothing the population. The Brst group 
consisted of <£ven j>riesta, who took with them z, 000,000 
parcels bearing the inscription: “To the children of Russia 
from the Pope in Rome.” It should be noted tliat the Vatican 
had promised Vorowsky to abstain from all “propaganda." 

Then the Vatican appointed Father Walsh as head of the 
Papal relief mission ana representative of the Vatican, at the 
time when the American r^ef expedition arrived in Moscow. 
Father Walsh joined forces with Colonel Haskell, chief of the 
Hoover American Relief Administration. An interminable 
series of dispute arose between the Soviet Republic and the 
Catholics, earn accusing the other of employing ^'propaganda." 

The “implacable and undisguised enmity" of Father Walsh 
soon caused difficulties and he became “tne chief obstadc to 
the successful consummation of the Pope’s plan for winning 
Rusria to Catholicism" (Louis Fischer). 

This strained relationship reached a climax when fifteen 
priests were arrested oil the charge of having aided the enemy, 
to wit Catholic Poland, during 3 ic war of 1920; and one was 
sentenced to death. 

Father Walsh and the Vatican used every effort to arouse 
the world against Russia. The Anglican Church sympathized, 
with the Vatican, and finally the protest assumed the form of 
a concrete menace when the Catholic Polish General, Slkorskyj 
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threatened another invasion. Relations between the Vatican 
and Moscow were broken oif, but both sides tried once more 
to mend their relationships, A conference was held in Rome 
between the Sovietrepresentative Jordansky and Father Tacchi- 
Venturi, the assistant to the head of the Jesuit Order Ledo- 
chovski. The conference was witliout result. 

Meanwhile other events had occurred in the international 
held. A stronn Government and a new politico<social ideology 
created, as it daimed, to fight Bolshevism at home and abroaa, 
had arisen in Italy. That movement was called Fascism, We 
have already seen how the Catholic Church quickly realized 
that this movement would be useful to her in hating Socialism 
and Bolshevism, and from die beginning supported it, fore- 
seeing, amongst other things, that the significance of Fascism 
would not be confined to me internal policy of Italy. It soon 
became clear that international repercussions would follow, 
and its economic and social ideology would counterbalance the 
ideology of Bolshevism — this^ above all, in view of the fact that 
powerml elements throughout the world were hostile to the 
new Russia, and that such hostility was increasing with the 
passing of the years. 

Thus the Vatican, instead of listening to the numerous over- 
tures of Soviet Republic, developed another plan. This plan 
sought to utilize the old Czarist Russians on their return to 
their own country from their present exile abroad. The Church 
initiated a great drive for their conversion, and by 1924 it had 
already made numerous converts in Berlin, Paris, Brussels, and 
elsewhere. When the Soviet Republic again proposed a meet- 
ing to the Vatican, the Vatican refused. In the next year, 1925, 
Chichcrin made contact with the Papal nuncio in Berlin, Car- 
dinal Pacelli, to whom he gave guarantees that the Catholic 
Church, and all other Churches, would have the amplest 
liberty in Soviet Russia. Chichcrin went so far as to give to 
Pacelli a dossier on ecclesiastical matters confining detailed 
plans for regulating the appointment of bishops and the 
education of children. The one point the Soviet Republic 
demanded from the Vatican was the banning of Polish 
.Ca^olic priests from Russia. 

Once more the Vatican refused compliance and broke off 
relationships with the Kremlin. It is notable that the Vatican’s 
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refusals became increasingly frequent in proportion to the 
strengthening of Fascism in Italy and the growth of similar 
movements in other countries. 

In 1927, while Fascism, being well established in Italy, 
promised that.Conmaunism and Socialism should be stamped 
out and that great privileges should be granted to the Church, 
the Vatican £)r the last time declared its dissatisfaction with 
“the Soviet proposals.” Since that date there have been no 
direct communications between the Vatican and Moscow. 

By 1930 the Pope was openly condemning Soviet Russia and 
indictea her before the world. In one of his speeches he de< 
dared that if, at the Genoa Conference, the nations had fol- 
lowed his advice not to recognize Soviet Russia unless that 
country gave guarantees of religious freedom, the world would 
have been more happily situated. The Pope indicted Russia on 
account of her religious persecutions, without mentioning the 
religious persecutions enacted in Catholic Poland against the 
Ormodox, the Jews, and the Sodalists (see the chapter on The 
Vatican and Poland), and he went so fw as to appoint a 
Special Commission ror Russia, by increasing the activities of 
the Institute of Oriental Studies. Meetings were held in Lon- 
don, Paris, Geneva, Prague, and other towns. This crusade was 
followed ^ that of the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Grand 
Rabbi of France, the National Council of the Free Churches, 
and similar bodies. 

The years 1930-1 saw the world “emotionally roused to 
war against Soviet Godless Russia.” ^ 

During the following ten years, from 1930 to 1939-40 j[as 
already seen), the main task of the Vatican was to establish 
powerful poutical and military blocs designed to oppose and 
finally to destroy Bolshevism in its various forms. 

The Catholic Church's aim was twofold, and had to be 
accomplished in two defmite stages. First, to encourage and 
support certain political bodies within the various nations of 
Europe^ directed to the destruction of Socialism and Bolshevism 
within a given country; and secondly, to support and Mploit 
the diplomatic and political power, and finally the military 
might, of such groups, later Governments, for the purpose df 
war against Rustia. . 

Powerful economic, social, and financial forces throughout 
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die world assisted the Vatican in tliis double purpose, renderine 
its task infinitely easier. Religious, ethical, economic, social, 
national, and other factors together formed an efficient bul- 
wark against Bolshevism at nome and Bolshevism abroad 
(Soviet Russia). Tiic same combination, in the brief space of a 
decade, was able to establish Fascism almost throughout 
Europe, and thus tlie way was prepared for die outbreak of 
the Second World War. 

In Italy, by 1930, tliis was an accomplished fact, while in Ger- 
many Nazism also was growing in strength, and, like Italian 
Fascism, was largely inspired by enmity against Bolshevism 
and Soviet Russia. By the end of 1933 two ^eat European! 
nations had been trati^ormed into two powerful armed blocs 
whose internal and external policy was based on their hostility 
to the U.S.SJI. 

But although the hostility of the world to Soviet Russia was 
still tremen(fous, there was already a steady, even if slow, 
recognition of her sincere desire for peace and of her 
various efforts to co-operate in establishing an international 
authority charged with the preservation of that peace. 

Thus It came about that the league of Nations proposed die 
admission of Russia, hitherto an outcast from the ramily of 
nations, to that Assembly. There were strenuous protests 60m 
all over the world; and these protests came iziain^ from 
Catholic individuals, Catholic Governments, or Catholic 
bodies, beginning with the Vatican. Within the League itself 
the loudest opponents to Russia's admission were die spokes- 
man of Catholic de Valera and the Catholic representative of 
Austria, where Catholidsm had just machine-gunned Vienna's 
Socialists. With them mnked the Catholic delegate from 
Switzerland, whose violent speech a^nst Russia's^ admission 
was fully reproduced in the Catholic Tress and praised by the 
Osservaiore Romano (October 5), which profoundly admir^ 
“his nobility of sentiment and rectitude or Christian and civic 
conscience.*^ 

This boycott of Soviet Russia by Catholics at that pericm was 
meant to furicr the mand plan conceived by the Vatican— 
namely, to enclose her in an iron ring from the West 
and the East. This policy took concrete shape when finally a 
powerful Nazi Germany on the one side, and an aggressive 
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Japan on the other, began to draw closer together, chiefly as 
a result of their common interest in hampering and eventually 
destroying the Red Colossus. 

To show the attitude of the Catholic Church on the matter 
it should sufHcc to quote a significant comment of the Catholic 
Times (November 23, 1934):“ 

In the event of a war between Japan and Russia, Catliolics would 
sympathize with Japan, at kast in so far as religion is concerned, 
so let us beware ol any Anglo-American bloc against Japan involving 
us on the side of Russia. 

This at a period when Hitler was voicing his ambition of 
acquiring the Ukraine, and the Catholic Church was indirectly 
supporting his claims by loudly proclaiming that no Christian 
nation should ever dream of helping Russia In the event of an 
attack upon her by either Germany or Japan, *‘Lct Russia fight 
its own battle” became the refrain of tne Catholic worla at 
this stage, “for the undoing of Godless Sovietism is no evil 
at all.” 

This campaign was fought by the Vatican simultaneously 
on many fronts. For while the Pope was thundering against 
“Godless” Bolshevism, the Catliolic Press was depicting its 
horrors, first in Mexico and then in Spain, and Vatican mplo- 
macy was busy trying to weaken the ties of inendship and 
mutual assistance which linked France and Soviet Russia. 

This last-named attempt failed, chiefly because France her- 
self turned Red with the formation of the Popular Front. We 
have already seen the Catholic Church's reaction to this, first 
in sponsoring various French Fascist movements, and finally 
in taking part in a vast plot, led by clerical Fascist elements, to 
bring about the downfall of the Third Republic. 

It IS worth recalling the sequence of events, for each one was 
a stepping-stone, not only to the establishment of a dictator- 
ship, but to an ultimate attack on Russia. 

The rise of Hitler to power in 1933 followed, in 1934, 
by the establishment of a Catholic dictatorship in Austria. In 
1935 came Fascist Italy's attack on Abyssima, which drew 
Europe's attention away from Hitler’s first aggressive moves in 
the Rhindand. In 1936 Catholic Fascist movements appeared 
in France, and in (he summer of tliaC year Franco b^an the 
Civil War in Spain. In 1938 Austria was incorporated into 
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Gcrmanv, and in 1939 Czechoslovakia suffered the same fate, 
the result being the outbreak of the Second World War wi^ 
the attack on roland. Practically the whole of Europe had 
been converted into a Fascist bloc whose fundamental policy 
was the anmhiladon of Communism and its incarnation, Soviet 
Russia. This while Germany Italy, and Japan solemnly bound 
themselves, through the Anti-Comintern Pact, to direct their 
energies against Soviet Russia; and while Japan went from 
one agression to another in Asia. 

And it should be remembered that in each of these major 
events the Vatican had played its hand, either directly or in- 
dircctlv, with tlie set purpose of stirring forces and countries 
towards its fixed goal : war on Russia. 

We have also seen the activities and anxieties of the Vadcan 
immediately before and after the outbreak of the Second 
World War, which did not start on the Russian border, as the 
Vadcan had hoped, but between the two Christian countries of 
Nazi Germany and Cadiolic Poland; and we know also of the 
negotiations which went on between the Pope and Hitler, with 
the latter continually repeating that one day he would attack 
Russia. 

Remembering all this, it might be of interest to glance at a 
particular stage of that Mriod—namcly, loginning with the 
partition of Poland — ancl bringing into relief the relationship 
existing between the Catholic Church and the Soviet Union. 

TTic first blow which the Vatican received directly from 
Soviet Russia, a^inst whom it had mobilized Europe, occurred 
when Catholic Poland was jointly occupied by the armies of 
Nazi Germany and Russia. That occupation in 1939 involved 
a reality such as the Vatican had never dared to envisage, in 
that half of Catholic Poland fell under the rule of Atheist 
Russia. At the close of ip39 over 9,000,000 Catholic Poles were, 
in fact, under the domination of Moscow. 

Such a set-back to the poli^ of the Vadcan acted only as a 
spur to its activities all over Europe, designed to procure the 
recovery of Catholic Poland and the final destruction of the 
U.S.S.R. 

We have already seen the part played by the Vatican in the 
capitulation of Belmum and France in every action being 
directed to smoothing the path of Nazi Germany so that it 
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would be possible, for that countrv to attack Russia; the 
transformauon of France, under Petain; and how, in June 
1941, the great news was published to the world diat the 
Soviet Union had at last been attacked, 

We have already related the actions of the Vatican from this 
point onwards, and how, as the Nazi armies advanced, Catholic 
legions from the various Catholic countries were dispatched 
to the Russian Front to "fight Bolshevik Russia.” 

Although things at that time looked very hopeful for Ger- 
many, the Vatican was deeply concerned at a possible Allied 
victory, and could never forget that Soviet Russia was one of 
the foremost Allies. Thus the Pope made numerous demarches 
in Inndon and Washington, asking for "assurances that they 
would not allow Bolshevism to spread and conquer Europe.” 

During this time Catholic Poland, being on the side of the 
Allies, was, paradoxically, fighting hand m hand with Soviet 
Russia against the Nazi enemy. The Catholic Poles were in 
continuous communication with the Vatican, and die latter 
continually emphasized to the Allies that Poland would per- 
severe in fighting only if assured that Catholic Poland should 
never become a prey to Bolshevism, 

We have already seen, in the chapters devoted to Germany, 
what the negotiations were. It suffices to state here that Stalin, 
in ipp, made several attempts towards a rapprochement with 
the Vatican, giving guarantees that religion and the freedom 
of the Cathofic Church in Poland would be scrupulously re- 
spected. Stalin also assured the Pope that "die present war is 
not being waged for the expansion of Communism or for the 
territorim aggrandizement of Russia.” 

The Vatican, however, rejected all these offers and continued 
to emphasize ,to Great Britain and the United States of 
America "the direat which Soviet Russia constituted, in case 
of German defeat.” 

At the same time the Vatican became more and more out- 
spoken and critical of the Allies for allowing Communist pro- 
paganda and for permitdng their Press to praise "Atheist 
Russia.” 

"The Comintern consider the possibility of world-revolution 
greater than before,” reiterated the Vatican, "The Western 
- Nations should beware of such a dangerous ally; Soviet Russia 
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will evmtually destroy the structure of the Western Nations. 
The Western Nations will become ripe for Communism" 
(extract from Osserpatore RomanS^. 

'‘The Anglo^axons have carried die war so far that they 
arc interested in, and sponsoring, Communist propaeanda, 
whi^ will weaken Germany as it did in the last war,’’ was the 
signmcant remark of the Papal Secretary of State (February 2, 
1942). ' 

To arouse die Western Allies* horror of Russia, the Vatican 
gave figures illustrating the treatment of Catholics by Soviet 
Russia. Thus in 1917 Russia possessed over 46,000 Orriiodox 
churches, 890 monasteries with 52,022 monks, and 50,960 
priests. There remained in October 1935 only a few “Com- 
munist priests.*’ 

During the same period tlicrc were, in Russia, 6to Catholic 
churches, 8 Catholic bishops, and 8io priests. By 1939 tlicrc 
remained only 107 Catholic priests (Vatican Radio, 1942). 

The year 1942 witnessed an event of great importance. Great 
Britain and Soviet Russia signed a pact, binding the two 
countries for twenty years. 

The Vatican raised fiirther protest in Washington and Lon- 
don, accusing Britain of “having offered Christian Europe to 
Atheist Moscow." It became outspoken concerning the secret 
claup of the pact, and in its immediate circle it was said that 
by virtue of these secret clauses the Soviet Union “would have 
political and military control of Europe, in tlie event of an 
Allied victory, but nothing had been said about the rdi^ous 
future of the Continent.” 

To the reproaches of the Allies the Vatican made answer 
that “nobody can accuse the Pope of alarmism, because it is 
common knowledge that, ideologically, the Bolsheviks do not 
recognize Religion, and wherever they put thdr foot they 
persecute it." 

The Vatican insisted that the Western Allies should make 
the Pope privy to tlie scaet clauses of the Anglo-Soviet Pact, 
"in connection with religious freedom.** The strange answer 
was returned that the political and military pact liad been 
signed with the Soviets, but that la connection with religion 
Ae Vatican would have to deal directly with the Bolsheviks. 

The Vatican accused the Allies of having left out the 
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Catholic Ciuirch in ihc'plannlng of post-war Europe; or rather 
of “not having taken measures for safeguarding Christian 
Catholic Eur^ from the Bolsheviks/’ 

President Koosevelt advised the Pope to make a direct 
approach to Stalin, but the Pom refused, Roosevelt then asked 
Stalin to make overtures to me Pope “in view' of the great 
spiritual influence the Vatican exerts on many territories 
liberated by the Soviet armies.” Stalin once more made pro- 
posals, assuring the Vatican of his willingness to come to 
terms. 

Stalin then abolished the Comintern with the design of 
making things easier for the Vatican and for those Catholic 
countries and armies fighting alongside the Soviet Republic 
and the Allies. Political and military reasons, of course, were 
not without weight. This move was welcomed with sarcasm 
by the Vatican, which warned the Allies not to trust Russia 
because that was “a move the better to deceive the Western 
Powers." 

Once more, in the spring of 1943, Stalin made approaches 
and Roosevelt urged the Vatican to come to terms with 
Moscow. 

In May, June, and Jul^, 1943 the Soviet Rejpublic again 
contacted the Vatican, desiring to restart “negotiations for a 
renewal of normal contacts and eventually for starting diplo- 
matic relations.” 

This time London and Washington, in their official capacity, 
sponsored the move of Moscow. 

Roosevelt and Great Britain gave the Vatican to understand 
that it was their sincere wish to counterbalance the influena of 
the Soviet Republic by the “maintenance of a strong bloc of 
Catholic countries, under the Anglo-American sphere of iiir 
fluence.” Spain and Italy were the Catholic countries in view. 

In spite of all efforts from Moscow, London, and Washing- 
ton, in spite even of a ^sonal letter addressed by Stalin to 
the Pope previous to all these negotiations, the Vatican refused 
either a ^cussion or an exchange of representatives. 

Meanwhile the Soviet armies were entering vast territories 
whose populations were wholly or partially Catholics. The 
greatest of such territories was arain Poland. There the 
Catholic Poles were in a dilemma. They had been liberated 
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from the Nazis by the Soviet armies. Should they welcome the 
Bolsheviks as liberators? The situation became very difficult 
for the Poles, for the Western Allies, for Russia, and for tlw 
Vatican itself. 

Again Stalin, with the support of Roosevelt, approached 
the Vatican with a view to a Hnal understanding with the 
Catholic Church. Moscow, indeed, sent a memorandum to tlic 
Pope himself, “offering a cO'Ordinated action between Moscow 
and the Holy See on j^t-war organization for the solution of 
moral and social problems" {Osservatore RomanOt August 
1944). 

Stalin reiterated his assurances to the Pope that he would 
be ready to exchai^c views, “to facilitate the work of peace," 
and that "Soviet ^issia does not desire to set up any social 
order by force or violence, but is on the contrary opposed to 
such measures." The memorandum asserted that "Russia 
hopes to reach her aims tlirough peaceful channels and in u 
democratic and peaceful manner.’^ 

But tlic Vatican spurned all these approaches and, at the 
same time, a^ain attacked Russia, accusin|r her on this 
occasion of having betrayed tlic Poles in the rising of Warsaw. 
Before the rising the Pope had, in a speech, given moral back- 
ing to the Poles, and in a private audience grated to General 
Sosnokowski had expressed his anxiety concerning ffie "menace 
to European civilization from Bolshevism,” and nis “regretful 
surprise at the friendship between the Anglo-Saxon Powers 
and Russia." 

During these approaches, and after having repeated that tlic 
Catholic Church would Bnd ample scope m Russia, Moscow 
went so far as to propose a kind of "United Front" between 
the Vatican and the Soviet, in order to solve the common 
problems created by the fact that many millions of Catholics 
were living in territories occupied by the Red armies. 

Several of the cardinals at the Vatican, remembering that in 
Rome there existed an organization called “Pro-Russia, which 
liad been established with the express purpose of converting 
that country to Catholicism, were in ravour of the opening 
of negotiations, as were the leaders of the above organization, 
being hopeful that their opportunity had come at last. But, as 
usual, the Pope rejected the proposal, alleging that he did so 
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because of Russia’s persecution of the Foies. Of what did this 
persecution consist? Simply of the fact that Soviet Russia had 
countercharged many Poles, who had fought against the Ger- 
mans, with having turned on the Russians as soon as diey had 
been freed from Nazi domination, averring that Polish soldiers 
had even organized an underground army with this intent, 
and, further, that plans w^e in prepwation for the creation of 
an “anti-Soviet bloc” which woulcf include Britain and even 
Germany. 

That these allegations were no mere inv^tion of the Soviet 
Government was found out in the following year, when, the 
accusations were proved. At the Moscow trials in June 1945 
sixteen Poles, led by General Okulicki, formerly Commander 
of foe Polish Home Army, confessed to having planned an 
“anti-Soviet bloc, beginning with foe period of foe Warsaw 
uprising (August 1944).*’ 

“A Soviet victory over Gcrmatw,” Okulicki stated, “will 
threaten not only the interests of Britain in Europe, but will 
place all Europe in fear. Britain, taking into ransideration her 
interests on the Continent, will have to mobilize foe Powers in 
Eur(^ against the U.S.S.R. It is clear that we should be in 
the front row of this anti-Soviet bloc, and it is impossible to 
conceive this bloc, which will be controlled by Britain, wifoout 
the participation of Germany.” 

How much foe Vatican knew about this plot, hatched by 
Catholic Poles while foe Soviet armies were in foe act of liberat- 
ing them, it is difficult to state. But the incident, nevertheless, 
was of the greatest value, for it threw light on activities which 
were too consonant with the inter-war foreign policy of 
Catholic Poland, whose chief characteristic haa always been 
relentless hostility towards her great Eastern neighbour. In 
addition, it gave foe Vatican another excuse for r&sing, for 
foe hundredfo time, the offer of compromise which, during the 
previous couple of years, Moscow had been trying to persuade 
the Pope to accept, 

Why did the Catholic Church so persistently refuse to reach 
agr^ent wifo Moscow, in spite of the goodwill shown by the 
^iets, the advice and good services (3 President Roosevelt, 
foe millions of Catholics who had passed, under Soviet nile', 
and foe fact font Red Russia was no longer “persecuting” 
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religion, and remembering, moreover, that, after all, in the 
years following the First World War the Vatican and the 
Kremlin had negotiated and had even reached a working com- 
promise on several problems? Was there present some other 
factor, more important evp than tliat of the Communist 
ideology and practice, which prevented the Vatican from 
reaching a satisfactory agreement with Stalin? 

Yes; a resurrected and combative Orthodox Church. 

In addition to the political, social, and ctliical principles 
involved, a great stumbling-block to some kind of agreement 
being reached between the Vatican and Soviet Russia was the 
question of tlic Orthodox Churcli. 

The Vatican has never lost sight of the revival of tlic 
Ordiodox Church in Russia, ana since its downfall, after 
the First World War, it has incessantly feared its return. It 
was therefore with great concern that it saw the Soviet 
Government grant freedom in religious worship throughout 
Soviet territory, for it realized that such freedom entailed the 
resurrection or its ancient enemy, the Orthodox Church, which 
would become die main opponent of its own missionary plan 
in that country. 

This religious freedom was granted as far back as 
January 23, 1918. By a decree issued on that day,^ the citizens 
of the U.S.S.R. were guaranteed freedom of conscience and of 
religious worship; but freedom was also granted for the pub- 
lication of anti-religious propa^da. By the same decree die 
Orthodox Church was separated from the State, and the school 
from the Church. All religious organizations were placed on 
the same level, as private societies. A cidzen might profess any 
religion or no religion at all. This enactment was so thoroughly 
put in praedee that all reference to the religious affiliation of 
any cinzen was deleted from Government acts and docu- 
ments. 

Ardcle 124 of the Constitudon reads : *'In order to ensure 
to cidzeus freedom of conscience, the Church in the U.S.S.R. 
is separated from the State, and the school from the Church. 
Freedom of religious worship and freedom of anti-religious 
pi^aganda is recognized for all dtizens.*’ 

Thus every citizen of the Soviet Union was free tq choose 
his religion, to profess any religion he pleased, and further- 
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more to enjoy all the rights of citizenship irrespective of his 
relijgious beliefs. Nobody in Soviet Russia was expected to fur- 
nish information as to his religious beliefs on taking up em- 
ployment or on joining any public organization or society. No 
distinction was arawn netween believers and unbelievers. 

Paper was supplied from Government stores for the printing 
of religious literature. 

Of course this complete freedom in the religious field was 
exploited, during the first years of the Revolution, by all those 
who had rebelled against the Church as an instrument of 
obscurantism and of political influence employed by the old 
r^dme. Nevertheless, with the passing of time the forces of 
religious and of anti-relimous propaganda became nearly 
equalized. Although each &tion used me freedom according 
to its belief or unbelief, each be^n to tolerate the other. 

Little by little the Orthodox Church reappeared in the life 
of Russia. This did not please the Vatican, which, in spite of 
all disappointments, still entertained hope that one day it might 
be allowed to “convert Russia to Catholicism.” The reappear- 
ance of its rival, the Orthodox Church, constituted an obstacle 
potentially more formidable than all the social and political 
tenets of Communism. 


The Vatican therefore, after all hopes of coming to an agrc^ 
ment with the Kremlin failed, in the years immediately fol- 
lowing the First World War— as we saw— started to support 
antl-Conoununist movements, 8U(^ as Fascism, and, as a natural 
sequence, entered upon a definite and world-wide campaign 
which, although apparently aimed solely against Conunumst 
Russia as such, in reality was also directeo against the resurgent 
Orthodox Church, its ancient foe. 


Strangely enough, the Vatican mobilized the Catholic forces 
of the world against Soviet Russia just when Russia was grant- 
ing religious equality and liberty to her citizens. It is certainly 
not edi^ng to realize that the Catholic Church was intensi- 
fying her campaign against Soviet Russia just when the frec- 
uom of religion and of the Church was entering into that 
country’s new life; the Vatican was preaching to the world 
that Soviet Russia must be destroyed “because she persecuted 
religion.” 

This campaign reached its climax in tlie decade preceding 
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the outbreak of the Second World War and was continued 
througrhout that conflict. 

During the Spanish Civil War of 193^, just when the 
Soviets were Mssing further legislation guaranteeing religious 
freedom, the Vatican initiated a world>widc campaign against 
Communism in general, and Soviet Russia in parScular, on 
the charge that the Reds persecuted religion. 

This while Article 130 of the Stalin Constitution obliged 
all citizens to observe the Law and to respect the rules of 
Socialist intercourse, which proliibit any limitation of rights, 
any form of persecution for religions convictions or insult to 
religious susceptibilities, and at a time when religious freedom 
in the Soviet Union was reflected in the unhampered per- 
formance of religious services and rites, in the publication of 
periodicals and other religious literature, and in the existence 
of seminaries for training the clergy. 

When striving to convert Europe into a Fascist bloc, in the 
hope that Fascism would rule the Omtinent and the century, 
the Vatican made it clear that its enmity towards Communism 
was not inspired by its political doctrines only. There was, in 
addition, the knowledge that behind the Russian Government 
stood once more the Orthodox Church. The Vatican, in fact, 
accused tlie Orthodox Church of seeking a renewed attach- 
ment to the Civil Power in order to further her religious in- 
fluence; while simultaneously the Soviet Government was 
aqpuscd of reviving the Orthodox Church as a tool for the 
Government’s political ends. 

For the Vatican, therefore, the destruction of Bolshevism 
was not enough; the destruction of the revived Orthodox 
Church was essential. Thus, in the bargain between Hitler and 
the Vatican, as wc have already demonstrated, it was provided 
tliat the Catholic Church sfiould supplant the Orthodox 
Church throughout the Soviet territories occupied by Germany. 

Hitler, neemng in his turn the help of Rome, answered that 
the Vatican would be permitted to convert the Russians to the 
true faith, but ’’only through the German Catholic Hierarchy.” 

It was during these negotiations that the Vatican became 
strenuous in the Held of propaganda dealing with Russian 
matters. It reorganized and brought up to date the Institution 
known as “Pro-Russia,” provided it with funds, priests, and 
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S agaada of all kinds. All concerned were advised to "keep 
y for the great missionary work of redemption.** 

■Wnile tliis was going on, tnc Vatican was awaiting the day 
when the gates or Soviet Russia would be opened by the im- 
petus of the'Nazi armies. To ensure that the Nazis should be 
victorious the Vatican advised numerous Catholic Fascist 
Governments, many of whom did not need any encourage- 
ment, to provide active help to Nazi Germany for the destruc- 
tion of the Bolshevik dragon. We have seen that the Vatican 
refused to sponsor oificialW a campaign against Russia, fearing 
the reaction of tlie Catholics in the Allied countries; but un- 
oiHcially, activity in advocating that every assistance should be 
given by all ^d Catholic countries did not cease for a moment. 

As a resuh, numerous Catholic Fascist countries, or parties, 
organized antl-Bolshevik legions which, one after another, 
were dispatclied to the Eastern Front to fight side by side with 
the Nazis, the list beii^ headed by Franco’s Catholic Spain, 
with its Blue Division, followed by Catholic Portugal, Gaelic 
Belgian Rexists, and French Catholic Fascists, witli con- 
tingents from Holland and elsewhere. 

Before and even during this active campaign against Soviet 
Russia the Soviet Government tried repeatedly to reach an 
agreement with the Vatican reprding the Catholics who had 
passed into Soviet jurisdiction in 1939, the Nazi-Soviet 
partition of Poland. The intractability of the Vatican, however, 
made all efforts on the part of Russia futile. 

One of the mdn reasons mven by the Vatican for its refusal 
to treat with Russia, in addition to its mortal enmity to the 
sociQ-^litical principles of Communism, was Aat “the re- 
newed inBuence of the Orthodox Church in Poland is putting 
obstacles before, and persecuting, the Catholic Chur^ in that 
country" (Cardinal Lnond, Mari 1941). The Cardinal Secre- 
tary of State of that period declared that “the Holy Sec, 
although gravely anxious about the spiritual and material 
welfare or the Catholics in Poland, is unable to reach any 
agreement with the Soviet Government, owing also to the 
revival of the Orthodox Church, whose hostility has never 
ceased to show itself against the Catholic . Church." What was 
the reason that compelled the Vatican to speak so bluntly about 
the Orthodox Church^ 
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The fact that the Soviet Government, in order to unify the 
spiritual and physical resources of die nation and of the Army, 
had encouraj^d the Orthodox Church to appeal to the Russian 
People for the continuation of the hght against Nazism* 

liie Orthodox Church before the war, although entirely 
free, was yet in die background. With the advent of war it 
came quickly into the foreground and exercised an active part 
in the formation of the front against German invasion. This 
development was supported by the Soviet Government for 
two sauent reasons; first, l^ause the new Orthodox Church 
waa an agency which united and encouraged th^ Russian 
people to light; and secondly, in view of the continued hostility 
of die Catholic Church to Russia, it was desired to counter- 
balance the solid spiritual bloc of Rome with a solid Orthodox 
bloc. The plan would eventually operate in all countries 
which housed members of the OrthocTox religion. 

This second point carried also a long-view policy and entered 
into the post-war world. At thu partuular stage, Moscow was 
leaving nothing to chance. Having seen Catholic Europe con- 
vertea into a solid and-Soviet bloc, she prepared to create a 
similar religious bloc designed to confront Catholicism during 
and after the Second World War. 

It was thanks to such factors that tlie Orthodox Churcli began 
to assume a wider and ever more important influence in 
Russian aflairs, soon becoming a powerful entity with a religious, 
and indirectly a political, signincance. Hence it was inevitable 
that die Ortliodox Church, when inciting the Russian Faithful 
to flght against the Fascist enemies— that is to say, not only 
against Hitler, hut also against his various allies, the anti- 
Bolshevik legions provided T>y Catholic Spain, Portugal, Italy, 
Catholic France under the sway of P^tain, and such-like— 
sliould emphasize that these were Catholic legions enjoying 
the support of Catholic Rome. The issue, therefore, was not 
merely a patriotic defence of the Russian Fatherland, but 
also me annihilation of religious enemies, the Catholics, bent 
on Russia's destruction. 

Accordingly the appeal made by the Orthodox Church 
from this time onwards struck a political as well as a religious 
note. Once again, as in pre-Rcvolution Russia, Church and 
State became close confederates, and the Church grew in 
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influence. Her voice was heard not in Russia only, but beyond} 
by none was it heard more loudly than by the Vatican, 

The Orthodox Church thus began to organize itself under 
die aegis of the Soviet Government and became a great national 
spiritual institution working hand in hand with the Govern- 
ment. This religious institution received an even more official 
recognition when, in September 1943, a convocation of bishops 
of the Orthodox Church elected a Patriarch of Moscow and 
of all the Russias and set up a Holy Synod. In this connection 
the Soviet Government, in October 1943, appointed a Council 
for Russian Orthodox Church Affairs to act as a link between 
the Government and the Patriarch of Moscow and of all the 
Russias on ecclesiastical matters. The representatives on the 
Council were to act, in all republics, territories, and regions, as 
links between the local government authorities and die local 
rdigious bodies. 

The religious, and especially the political, significance of 
this move did not escape the notice of the Vatican, and it 
certainly did not escape that of Hitler, who asked the high 
predates hostile to the Soviet i^g^me to declare the election of 
Moscow "invalid." 

Between thirty and fif^ prelates, mosdy from German- 
occupied Europe, led by Dr. Serafln Lade, the Metropolitan 
of Greater Germany who from the very beginning had co- 
operated with Hitler, assembled in Vienna to c&uss the 
elMtion to the Patriarchal Throne of Moscow. They declared 
die election invalid, including the excommunications decreed 
by the Synod of Moscow of aU Orthodox prelates opposing the 
Soviet regime, proclaiming Bolshevism to be irreconcilable 
with Christianity. 

In 1944 the Soviet Government set up a council to deal 
with the affairs of religious societies other than the Russian 
Orthodox Church. It was the function of this council to act 
as a link with such bodies as the Greek Catholics, Moham- 
medans, Jewish and evangelical bodies, as well as Roman 
Catholics. 

The new Russian Orthodox Church became more and more 
prominent in the nation’s affairs. Orthodox clergy received 
official decorations from the Govtf nment, notably a group of 
Orthodox priests from Moscow and Tula in 1944. 
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The Church, in turn, oranizcd poHtico-rcHgious ceremonies 
or public prayer to God tor help, for the protection of Soviet 
Russia and for the defeat of her enemies. ‘The Russian clergy 
will not cease to offer prayers for the victory of Russian arms.” 
The support of the clergy was promised by the Church to the 
‘‘Soviet Fatherland.” “The entire Russian Church will serve 
its beloved Fatherland with all its strength in the difficult days 
of war and in the days of prosperity to come." 

The Orthodox Church went even farther, and, in 19/14, 
when it was seen that Nazi Germany would be defeated and 
that Russia was emerginjg as one of the crcac military Powers 
of the world, ^ the hcatl of the Orthodox Church declared 
that he “considered Stalin as the God-chosen head of Holy 
Russia.” These were the words of Mgr. Alexis, who had just 
succeeded the Metropolitan Sergius as Patriarch of the U.S.S.R,, 
- written in a letter addressed to die Soviet Government in May 
19^4, thus echoing the declaration of Pius XI that “Mussolini 
was the man sent oy Divine Providence.” 

Meanwhile the Soviet Government, desiring even closer 
cooperation with the Orthodox Church, attached die chair- 
man of the Council for Affairs of the Orthodox Church to the 
Council of Peoples* Commissars of the U.S.S.R. (1944). 

A journal of the Moscow Patriarchate was sponsored by the 
Government. 

Next, to encourage Orthodox believers, the head of the 
Soviet Council for Orthodox Affairs reiterated on many 
occasions that all who wished to open churches and to muster 
congregations were permitted to do so.' Any persons in Soviet 
Russia might ask for a church, and churches were given free 
provided a congregation existed.” Further, the Government 
guaranteed that priests should be paid by the State. 

> After the Second World War (January 1946), according to Fr. Leopold 
Braun, who had lived In Russia during the preceding twelve years, 'Wu- 
thirds of the people of Rusua, 150,000^)00 souls, were believers in God"; 
while anyone wanting to become a priest could do so— witness Archbishop 
Sergei, or the Rusuan Orthodox Church, who, during a. spe^ in which he 
described Stalin as one of the outstanding protectors of religion, made the 
following statement: "^ybody who wants to become a priest in Rusria 
can do so. There is no interference whatsoever. . . . The Commumst party 
is very cooperative" (August 1946). 

> In 1946 there were 3 a/>oo Rusdan Catholics in Moscow, and 30,000 in 
Leningraa. 
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By 1944 a theological school had already been established in 
Moscow. 

In the town of Zagorck a seminary was opened, supported 
by the believers. The students, besides recdving a theological 
education, were trained on a scientific basis, and to this 
Orthodox Church agreed. 

With the passing of time the Orthodox Church assumed 
gradually the rdle it had played in pre-RevoIution Russia. 
The Metropolitan of Leningrad, in a messa^ to religious 
believers, declared in 1944: "Our Orthodox Church has ever 
shared her people's destiny. With them she has borne their 
trials and rejoiced in tlieir successes. She will not desert her 
people to>day.” And when, finally, Germany was defeated, ^e 
same dignitary declared; "The Orthodox dhiurch did not pray 
in vain; Goas blessing gave victorious force to the Russian 
arms,” 

This ever*closer co-opexation of Church and State culminated 
in an officially recognized Coi^ess of the Russian Churdi, 
held at the end of 1944 in htoscow. This Conference was 
pregnant with meaning. TJie Orthodox Church met, in fact, 
to issue an invitation to all other Churched having a Christian 
basis to form a union with itself. Thus would he created a 
great religious bloc, not oolv within the Soviet Union, but 
extending outside it to include the Orthodox Church in 
Greece, the Near East, Africa, and elsewhere. 

The Conference was held in November 1944, in Moscow, 
and thirty'nine bishops took part. It sent invitations and 
proposals for the formation of a huge spiritual bloc to the 
Oecumenical Patriarch and Archbishop of Constantinople, to 
Alexander III, Patriarch of Antioch and all the East; to 
Cristophoros, Patriarch of Alexandria; to Timothy, Patriarch 
of Jerusalem; and to Callistratus, CathoUcos of Georgia. 

Behind the renewed vigour of the resurrected Synod of 
Moscow since its intimate coroperation with the Soviet 
Government, the aim of restoring Russia's traditioiial idle as 
protector of Orthodox Christiatuty throughout Russia, the 
Near East, and in Eastern Europe, became every day more 
apparent. 

Soviet Russia was not only taking the r 61 e of Czarist Russia 
of former days, but was going farther, in her sponsoring of 
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tile Orthodox Church. She desired to unite the Orthodox and 
other Churches under one lead as a counterblast to Catholicism. 

In the followinff year, 1945, this policy o£ forming a huge 
spiritual bloc, unoer the headship of the ratriarch of Moscow, 
began to give results, of which a few signiBcant examples 
may be quoted. As a Brst-fruit of tlie Conference there arrived 
in Moscow a delcration of Kuthenian clergy bringing a letter 
from the Archbishop of Chust requesting admission to tiic 
jurisdiction of the Patriarchate of Moscow, Hitherto the 
Church of Ruthenia had been attached to the Serbian 
Patriarchate, which now gave its consent for transference of 
the Ruthenian Church to the spiritual leadership of the 
Patriarch of Moscow, The Serbian Patriarchate went farther 
than this and actually put itself under tlic spiritual jurisdiction 
of Moscow. 

The Polish Orthodox Church made the same request and 
sent the Polish Orthodox Metropolitan of Lvov to Moscow 
on a like mission. This was likewise a very significant act, as 
the Orthodox Church in Poland had hitherto been an indepen- 
dent body, having its own Patriarch. 

Further, the Oecumenical Patriarch of Constantinople sent 
a delegation to Moscow and an agreement was reached hy 
which the Patriarch of Moscow was recognized as the supreme 
leader of the great spiritual bloc under me Soviet ae^s,^ 

Now the OrthoclQx Church became largely preoccupied 
with the interchange of interests and tidings with other reli- 
gious bodies, especially with such great Protestant Churches 
as the Church of Englpd, Invitations were sent to various 
English Protestant dignitaries to visit Moscow, and Orthodox 
religious leaders visited Great Britain in 1945 as guests of the 
Protestant leaders of that country. 

^ After the war, varions Churches, until then nutonomnus, returned in a 
liody to the Russbn Orthodox Church (c.g., the Council of the Uniate 
Cliurch, Rudienian Rite, which in a message to Sraliii declared their intcii> 
lion oi breaking from the Huljr See (Lwow, March 8, 1946] as quoted by 
Moscow Radio). The Vatican, in a statement by the S. Congregation for 
tlve Oriental Church, accused Moscow of compelling Churches to unite wiiJi 
the Orthodox diurch (March 18, 1946). The Ruthenian Church's union 
with Rome was made in 1596. Moscow's Holy Synod answered by sending 
to the Western Ukraine two Orthodent bishops, Macarius, an active member 
of the Communist Party, and Nicolas, a former section Head of the Militant 
Atheists (June 1946). 
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The Patriarch of Moscow in person set out on an extensive 
tour of the East to visit various Christian communities. In June 
1945 the Patriarch announced in Cairo: “My visit aims 
renewing once more the spiritual ties whicn have always 
united the Orthodox Church^,” 

A few months before, in February 1945, the Russian 
Orthodox Assembly had sat in Moscow, under the jpresidency 
of the Metropolitan of Leningrad and Novgorod, to elect a 
Patriarch, Forty-five delegates from all over the Soviet 
Union were in attendance. With them were representa- 
tives of the Orthodox Church tliroi^hout the world, including 
the Metropolitan Benjamin of mw York, Alexander 111 , 
Patriarch of Antioch, Archbishop Benjamin Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, Patriarch Cristophoros Alexandria, and the 
Patriarch Timothy of Jerusalem. 

No wonder that the Vatican observed the ever-growing 
influence of the resurrected Orthodox Church with dismay. 
Such feelings were not limited to the precincts of the Vatican 
only, but were shared, in miKh lesser degree, by Washington 
and even by London, both the United States of America and 
Great Britain bring inclined to see in the moves of the 
Orthodox Church, not only a spiritual revival in the Soviet ' 
world, but also a potential spiritual instrument to be used for 
the political interests of Soviet Russia in Eastern Europe, in 
other parts of the world, and, above all, in the Near East. 

Thus once more the interests of the Vatican, of the United 
States of America, and of Great Britain were running parallel, 
notwithstanding the fact that although their ultimate goal was 
the same, all three saw the matter from a different point of 
view. 

Unlike the Vatican, such great Powers as the United States 
of America and Great Britain regarded the revival and the 
growing influence of the Orthodox Church, both within and 
without the coniines of Russia, merely from a political point 
of view. Thrir concern in the matter was made Known to the 
Soviet Government. They pointed out that the anxiety caused 
^ the increasing activity of die Orthodox Church was hamper- 
ing die harmonious relations of the Allies. It would be a source 
ofembarrassment in die necessary co-operation of the post-war 
world. 
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Roosevelt once ngain tried to influence the Soviet Govern- 
ment to search for, at least, a modus vhendi between Russia 
and the Vatican. The Soviet Government answered that it was 
more tlian ready to do so. As the Vatican continued in its re- 
fusal to negotiate with Russia, the Soviet GovcrninenC, aided 
by America, went so far as to employ an “unofficial emissary** 
to render the approach easier. TJuis it was that an American- 
Polish priest, Kithcr Orlcmanskjr, was invited to Moscow, 
where he had long conferences with Stalin. Orlcmansky was 
cliarged to oiler, on behalf of Russia, liberal terms to the 
Catholic Church, He received .assurances, for conveyance to 
the American State Department, that Soviet Russia was more 
than ready to cooperate with tlic Vatican in the settlement of 
religious disputes. He was assured that the Kremlin was ready 
to start negotiations with tlic Vatican on the questions of 
religious freedom and on the status of the Catholic Church in 
territories occupied by Russian armies. 

Father Orlcmansky returned to America with these 
proposals, which President Roosevelt begged tlie Pope to 
accept. Hopes were entertained in Catholic circles that, at last, 
some agreement would be reached. The Catholic papers, 
altliough notorious for their rabid anti-Soviet spirit, wrote tliat 
perhaps the Vatican and the Kremlin after all might work 
together, each in order to safeguard its own interests. 

"‘Wherever there is a body of Catholics in a geographical 
area, it is to be presumed chat the Holy See will endeavour to 
establisli such relations of convenience, witli its rules, as will 
enable it to maintain tlieir spiritual and material interests. 
This is quite irrespective of the nature of the r^g^me and 
commits the Holy Father to no condonation of it** (TAe 
Vnivme, August i8, 1944). **Wc have always recognized, 
therefore, that the unchanging condemnation of Atheistic 
Communism need not compel Rome to leave any Catholics 
who may be incorporated in tlic Soviet Union unprotected** 

But the Pope once more refused and rci^ectcd all offers. 
Father Orlcmansky, on his return, was immediately suspended 
from his priestly Rincdons— an act which, in the Catholic 
world as well as in Washington, was taken “as a Vatican 
rebuff to Stalin’s peace offer 

C.C.— 14 
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The advance of the Soviet armies and the immensity of the 
territories they occupied, with the defeat of Germany 
obviously in sight, rendered the problem doubly urgent. 
Accordingly Koosevelt again tried to influence the Vatican. 
As late as March 194^,. only two months before the collapse 
of Germany, he sent nis personal envoy, Mr. Flyn, to Moscow 
and thence to Rome. Mr. Flyn carried a renewed peace offer 
from ‘Stalin, once again to meet with rejection from Ac 
Vatican. 

Meanwhile the Soviet Government, certain of the unbounded 
hostility of the Vatican, had not ceased its support of the 
Or Aodox Church. The CaAolic Church was already preparing 
to sponsor the revival of semi-Fascist movements, as in 
Italy, with a view to Ac post-war world. Therefore the 
Soviet Government made it clear that it would support 
Ae anti-Roman plans of Ae Orthodox Churdi. Church and 
State were to work in Ae fullest concord ajgainst Ae madiina- 
tions of their political as well as their religious and spiritual 
enemy. 

This policy had been assuming greater prominence ever 
since 1944, when Ae Or Aodox Church began to display ever- 
increasing hostility to the Vatican, accusing it of enmity 
towards Soviet Russia and Ae Or Aodox ChurA. 

These attacks, owing to dicir nature and Ae quarter from 
which they originated, were very ominous. It was very signi- 
ficant Aat Ae OrAodox Church felt sufficiently strong and 
united to launA Aem; and it was especially significant tl^t 
Aey very often coincided wiA Ae onslaugnts of Ae Soviet 
Government, whiA employed suA offiaal organs as Ac 
Pravda and the Izvestia to accuse Ae Vatican of a Fascist 
and anti-Soviet policy. 

We illustrate a few of Aese attaAs, appearing in rapid 
succession towards Ae end of Ae war and alter Ae cessation 
of hostilities. 

In January and February of 1^44 Ae FatriarA of Ae 
Russian Ortnodox ChurA, in conjunction with oAer high 
dignitaries visiting Moscow, published a statement accusing 
Ae Vatican of anording protection to Nazi Germany. The 
statement, significantly addressed to Ae people “of Ae world," 
and not only to Ae people of Russia, smd : — 
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Bearing in mind the present international situation, we are raising our 
v<^es against the cBorts of tho^, and especially of the Vatican, who are 
trying to safeguard the Hitlerite Germany from the responsibility for 
all her crimes and calling for mercy for tfie Hitlerites . . . who want, 
in ^is way, to leave on die earth after the war a I'ascist, man-hating, 
anti-Christian teaching and its propagators (published in dtc Soviet 
papers in the first week of February i9<|4). 

This attack by the Orthodox Church was followed by an 
attack in Izvestia, broadcast by Radio Moscow : — 

Tlic Vatican has adopted an attitude of direct support of Fascism, 
The inglorious part played by the Vatican in Hitler and Mussolini’s 
Spanish adventure is common knowledge, while silence was main' 
tained by the Vatican when Italy attacked France in June ituo. Franco 
is the Vatican’s Mt, and Franco's Spain is the image of the clerical 
State’s pos^wa^ Europe. 

A few months later the Orthodox Church charged the 
Catholic Church full tilt and denied the authority of the Pope 
in the religious field, stating that the Pope held no commission 
to represent Christ, The challenge was delivered by the 
Patriarch Ser^i, head of the Orthooox Church, in the Moscow 
Bulletin of April The Patriarch's statement not only 
shows that the Orthodox Church, led by the revived Holy 
Synod, remains faithful to the old tradition of Orthodoxy and 
is working in close touch with the Soviet Government, but 
also, and especially, its high political significance is demon- 
strated. It snows that the Holy Synod and the Kremlin arc 
working hand in hand; and this is proved by the fact that the 
doctrin^ attack of the Orthodox Church is reinforced once 
more by a political attack on the Vatican, published^ in 
Jztfcstia. The Patriarch's statement is entitled, "Does a Vicar 
of Christ exist in the Church?” 

In the Patriarchal view die inysdcal marriage between Christ ami 
His Church renders the existence of an intermediary Vicar of Christ 
on earth altogether inconceivable. . . . The Gospel teaches us that Our 
Lord Jesus, while quitting the world bodily, had no thought whatever 
of handing over His Church to the cate of anyone else. . . He sent 
His Aposdes and their successors, the Orthodox bishops, that they 
may preadi the Gospel and lead the Faithful. . . . 

This attack was received with concern at the Vatican, as 
well as at Washington and in London, on account of its 
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political significance. The Catholic Press all over the world, 
not excluoing the British and American Press, protested. In 
this they saw only the Bolshevik monster, bolstered by their 
great enemy the Orthodox Church. The matter was rendered 
even more serious, in the eyes of tlie Vatican, by the fact that 
Anglican England manifested solidarity with that new philo' 
Bolshevik institution, the Holy Synod. Moreover, the chorus 
of Anglican approval of the Patriarch’s words was c^oed 
by the United States of America. 

An English religious personality, the Archbishop of York, 
was prominent on this occasion, dedaring that he 'manifested 
his admiration for the Muscovite Patriarch’s challenge to the 
Vicar of Christ on Earth." The Archbishop added: "The 
Russian Church, as the Anglican, has repudiated the affirma' 
tbn of the Roman Church about the 'status’ of tlie Pope." 

A few months before the end, in Europe, of tlie Second 
World War, the prdates of the Orthodox Churches attended 
a General Assembly of die Orthodox Church in Moscow 
(February 1945). They then issued another appeal to the 
world, strongly criticizing the Vatican for its attitude towards 
the coming peace. Their appeal began thus : — 

The representatives of the Orthodox (lurches attending the General 
Assembly of the Russian Orthodox Church held in Moscow . . . lift 
their voices against the efiorte of those, and particularly of the 
Vatican, . . . who are attempting absdve Hitlcr^s Germany from 
responsihilitv for all the abominable deeds she has commitCM . . , 
and are serine to allow the continue existence on earth, after tiic 
war, of the unmrlsdan Fascist doctrine and its agents. 

Replying to these attacks, the Osservatore Romano 
answered: — 

The Pope is the Universal Father, who, on June 12, 1939, said: 
**We have before our eyes the Russia of yesterday, of to-day, and of 
to-morrow. That Russia for which we never cease to pray, and ask 
prayers for, and in which we ferventiy believe." 

But the Pope, at a private audience, referring to the attacks 
of Soviet Russia and the Orthodox Churdi against the 
Vatican, said : — 

There is nobody who does not see in this episode one of the most 
sinister shadows cast by the present conflict on the future fete of 
civilization (Digest 1362.5.2. Aa5). 
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However, tlie most significant remark made concerning the 
relations of tlie Vatican and the Orthodox Churcli came from 
the acting Secretary of State, who at the end of the Second 
World War declared:-* 

We must pray Gotl fw guidance in tins overwhelming time. One 
event above all \youId give sound hope of securing a lasting solution 
of the world’s dilHcuhics of U)-day, the conversion of Russia to the 
Faith (April aB, 1945).'^ 

A few weeks earlier President Roosevelt liad dictl, The 
immediate result of his loss, ns far as relations hetween tlie 
Vatican and Moscow were concerned, was a visible and speedy 
deterioration of the already shaky intercourse between tlie 
Pope pd Stalin. The Polish question, more acute since the 
liberation of Poland from Nazi Germany, aggravated matters, 
This was due to the Soviet Government sponsoring a pro* 
visional Government in Lublin, in substitution for the 
reactionary Catholic Polish Government in London, whose 
activities (it was disclosed a montli after the end of.tiie war) 
were mainly directed to prcjwrations for sabotaging Left-wing 
movements and all those Polish political forces which, at 
home, were trying to establish a true friendship witli Russia. 

Great Britain and the United States, after some licsitation 
and in spite of protests from the Vatican, gave recognition to 
the new Polish Government and disavowed the exiled Govern- 
ment in London. The latter lost no time in publicly appealing 
to the Pope to find for it a new asylum, eitlicr in French 
Catholic Canada or in Catholic Ireland, from which to con- 
tinue its work. Pope, cardinals, and bishops spoke against the 
“arbitrary action*^ of Moscow, denouncing Soviet Russia, 
Communism, and the new injustice committed against 
“CatltoUc Poland,*’ while the Catholic Press all over the world 
continued for months to add vituperation to insult against 
that ally who had so greatly helped to win the war. 

* III the years immediately following the Second World^ War the Catholic 
Church spoke openly about her aim of convertinff Rusda to Cadtoliciwi, 
the Hierarchy endeavouring to persuade on apprehensive world that only 
when Russia became Catholic would the menace of war disappear: "One 
means alone, it would seem, can save us from disaster and secure for the 
nations a lasting peace— the conversion of Russia to the Faith” (Lenten 
pastoral letter m Archbishop MclDonald of Sr. Andrew and Rdinbuigh, 
March 1946). 
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Then, with the collapse of Japan and the aadual gearing 
up of the tired nations from war to peace, the Vatican and its 
Hierardiy, with all the world-wide machinery at their disposal, 
turned their attention to the political life of the victors as well 
as of the defeated. Catholic parties dashed into the political 
arena in Italy, France, Belgium, Austria, and Germany, once 
again shouting the old slogans against Atheist Bolshevism, 
Soviet Russia, and all those Forces working for the destruction 
of Christian civilization. 

It was the beginning of a new chapter to the same old story ; 
the mortal enmity of the Catliolic Church towards Com- 
munism and its political embodiment— the U.S.S.R. ,How 
could it be otherwise? The political and social hist^y of 
Europe between the two world wars revolved, as fair /as our 
study is concerned, around the relendess struggle b(:£ween the 
religious and moral principles taught by ^.Cjitholi\c Church, 
ana the social, economic, and pmittcal "syst^ adyitcated by 
Socialism. \ 

It was this open and hidden conflict of contrasting indeologies 
which, in unison with forces of various natures and eluents 
hostile to one another, and with economic, national, ano^ other 
factors, contributed and greatly helped to drive greatt ^nd 
small countries, and finally the whole of Europe and me world, 
into the abyss of a global war. We have seen, country 'by 
country, how enmity towards the Socialist ideology and hati^ 
against Russia have ocen amongst the main motives which have 
moved mighty forces, and how the rdle of the Catholic Church 
has been to direct these forces towards the annihilation of 
Socialist ideals and the destruction of Russia.' 

Now we have encountered another cause which has con- 
tributed, and will continue to contribute, to the hostility which 
the Catholic Church entertains against the U.S.S.R.— namely, 
the resurrected Orthodox Church. 

If Soviet Russia incurred such odium from the Vatican 
during the period between the two world wars owing to that 
country having adopted the hated Socialist ideology, how 
much greater will it be now that the Vatican’s Orthodox rival 

^ During the Second World War Russia lost at least 6,000|000, and possibly 
as many as 15,000.000, dead and wounded— anywhere from twenty to fifty 
times tlic losses suffer^ fay her Allies {Copier's, June 29, 
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has come to figlit by the side of Moscow? And if the CaJ^c 
CliiHch, through its unceasing exertions, succceded^^ 
arraigning mighty social and pmitical currents a^inst Re^ 
Russia when the latter was comparatively weak, snubbed by 
the world and sponsoring simply an inimical economic system, 
that is frpm 1^17 until 1939, what will it not try to do to a Red 
Russia emerging victorious — ^indeed, the second greatest "Power 
in the post*Sccond-World-War period — -and who, in addition 
to upholding her Socialist ideology and helping to s])rcad it to 
other nations, at the same time countcr-opposcs to the centre 
of Catholicism, Rome, the centre of Orthodoxy, Moscow, thus 
continuing the fight, not on one, but on two fronts: the 
political and the religious ? 

The answer to tliat was given long before the war ended, 
first with the intrigues in Italy, the fall of Mussolini, the 
creation of Catholic parties everywhere, the renewed energy of 
political Catholicism wliich had suddenly re-emerged in a 
combative and trenchant spirit, to shape the social and political 
life of the nations and the world in the future. And from the 
symptoms already visible, there can be but one forecast : that 
the renewal of an ancient struggle and the resumption of an 
unfinished fight may once again greatly contribute to leading 
mankind to a third world catastrophe. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND THE AMERICAN 
CONTINENT 

THE U.S.A. AND THE VATICAN 

The C&tholic Chutth's designs on the Western Hemisphere— 
Catholicism in the U.SA, Its pro^ess~~The manifold activities 
of American Catholicism— The KC.W.C,— The power of the 
Oatholic Press— Racial problem and dm Catholic Church— The 
Catholic Church and social isslies— 'Catholic Urbanism— 'Ihe 
Americanization of the Catholic Church— "American CathoU- 
cism” and the problem of the Church versus Siato— The credo 
of Amaican Catholics-f-Why the Vatican grants independence 
to the American Catholic Church— The real aims of the Catholic 
Chutclx in the U,S,A,,; a Catholic U.S.A^A Catholic audu^itarian 
American Society— Church and Stat^-Curtailment of freedom- 
preliminary moves of Catholic extremism in the U,S.A>— The 
phenomenon of Father Cuu^l^n and his “Christian Revolution"— 
U,S.A. Catholicism and me Vatican's world policy. Two in- 
stances— Facelli and Roosevdt*s election— Preparatory moves for 
the establishment of regular diplomatic relations between the 
Vatican and the U,S.A.— ^osevelrs "personal envoy," 


The Catholic Church is deeply affected by tlie apocalyptic 
events which have shaken Europe since the opening of the 
twcntietli century and by the prospect’ of a future even more 
convulsed than the past Enormous losses in membefship and 
the increasing strength and daring of its mortal enemies 
have compclfid it to look Westwards. Here Catholicism 
seeks new Helds in which to consolidate and emand as com- 
pensation for its weakened position in bankrupt-Europe. 

This process^ wliich had already begun in ^ opening years 
of the present century, was greatly accelerated during and 
after the First World War, and received a tremendous impetus 
particularly during the Second World War. 

The Vatican has given more and more attention to the 
young and flourishing Churcli in the Americas, from which it 
has already greatly benefited. Its gains are not local only, nor 
exclusively in the religious held. They extend beyond America 
and to spheres with which at first sight the Catholic Church 
appears to have little or no concern. 

406 
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The Catholic Church, in fact, is eager to transform the 
Americas into a solid Catholic Continent, to counterbalance 
the already half-lost Continent of Europe. If tliis statement 
sounds exaggerated it sliould be remembered that we are 
dealing with an institution accustomed to carrying out its 
plans, not in terms of countries and years or even generations 
alone, but in terms of continents and centuries. 

Long-range policies usually escape the notice of those who 
arc preoccupied with more immediate issues, but it is possible 
to observe the Catholic Church's plans in die Western 
hemisphere developing under our very eyes. The increased 
tempo of the Catholic Church's activities in the Americas and 
the success it has already achieved in that continent arc more 
than remarkable. This success, however, is due, not only to the 
energy with which tlie Catholic Church has undertaken its 
task, but also, to a very neat extent, to the fact that general 
economic, social, and cultural conditions arc infinitely more 
stable than in Europe, This favours the plans of tiie Church, 
which has begun to be rc^rded by many as a stabilizing 
factor and a barrier against tne revolutionary spirit of the age. 

Such affinity of outlook and interests is not only to be found 
in those parts of the Continent whicli the Catnolic Church 
has spiritually ruled for centurics-^uch as Central and South 
America—but has begun to penetrate and influence the attitude 
of Protestant North America as well. For it is there that the 
Catholic Church has directed its main activities for a genera- 
tion and is still striving to conquer. The U.S.A. has become 
the key to the policy of the Catholic Church, not only with 
regard to the American Continent, but in relation to the whole 
world. 

The policy of the Catholic Church, which for centuries was 
based on alliance with Catholic countries in Europe, now has 
been shifted to the West. The Vatican, foreseeing tJie disaster 
impending over Europe, has been preparing for the creation 
of a new Catholic world in the Americas on which it will be 
able to rely for the secular support it needs. 

For smi a policy to succeed it is necessary for the Vatican, 
not only to exercise spiritual dominion over South and Central 
America, but also to capture as completely as possible the 
fountainhead of American dynamism— namely, the U.S. A. The 

C.C.— 14* 
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U.S.Ao being the most powerful, wealthy, and active country 
in the Western hemisphere, has quickly b^ome the undisputed 
leader of the American countries; ana even before the Second 
World War it was obviously desdned to be one of the most 
powerful countries, if not the most powerful country, in the 
world. 

In view of this the Vatican, during the last generation, has 
concentrated its main efforts on ifiaking process in the U.S.A, 
By so doing it has followed the rule which has guided its 
policy throughout the centuries— namely, to ally itself with 
powerful secular nations. 

The activity of the Catholic Church in relation to the U.S.A. 
becomes even more interesting when one considers that North 
America is a Protestant country. Catholics have formed only 
a very small minority, and powerful forces of a religious 
character are aligned against the incursion of Catholidsm in 
that country. 

What was the position of the Catholic Church before 
this new Vatican policy was put into operation— and 
what is it now? How does the Catholic Church intend to 
tighten its hold over a great Protestant country? And, above 
an, what is the Catholic Church's influence in social and 
political matters and how far has its hold affected the course 
of the U.S.A.'s foreign policy before and during the Second 
World War? 

When Washington txwk command of the Continental Army, 
Catholicism hacTonly one Church (in Philadcl^ia); while 
Protestant America had a yearly celebration on 'Tope's Day” 
(November 5), during which the Pope's image was 
ceremoniously burned at the stake (1775). 

On the entry of the U.S.A. into the Second World War 
(1941) the Catholic Church owned or controlled a network 
of churches, schools, hospitals, and newspapers spreading 
the Atlantic to the Pacific coast. It had become the biggest, 
most compact and powerful religious denomination in the 
United States. The American President deemed it necessary to 
keepan "official personal” envoy at the Vatican, besides having 
scores of private envoys journeying backwards and fbrwaras 
between Washington and Rome as the situation required. All 
this had happened within the period of just over a century and 
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a half, The feat as such is remarkable, and becomes even more 
so when one considers the influence that the Catholic Church 
has begun to exercise on the life of die nation as a whole. 

What contributed most to the numerical incrciwsc of 
Catholicism was the mass emigration from Europe which 
occurred at the close of the last century and the beginning of 
the twentieth century. It was at tliat period tliat the C'atholic 
Church gained most in strength and spread all over the States. 
The billowing figures give an idea of the enormous numerical 
gains made by Catholicism only through immigration: 
Between i88i and 1890 the American Catholic Church 
acejuired over 1,250,000 new members; from 1891 to the close 
of the century another 1,225,000; and between 1901 and 1910 
the figure was well over 2,316,000. In the brief space of three 
decades Catholicism had been strengthened by almost 

5.000. 000 new members through immigration alone. 

Parallel widi this numerical increase the establishment of 

churches and all other religious, social, and cultural branches 
kept step with the demands of the new Catholic populations. 
Their emcient supervision required a proportionately expand- 
ing hierarchical machinery. 

The Vatican, already watching the progress of the 
American Church, was not slow m creating the necessary 
ruling bodies, represented by arch-dioceses, which in 1911 rose 
to while bishoprics were brought to Religious, semi- 
religious, and lay institutions grew everywhere with the same 
rapidly. Within thirty years, ror instance. Orders for women, 
consistu^ mainly of small diocesan organizations, reached the 
figure 0^250. The activities of some were nation-wide, such as 
the Ursuline, whose members were mainly concerned^ with 
educational work, the Sisters of Charity, and so on. Similar 
Orders for men grew all over the country, although dicy were 
not so numerous or varied; the principal and most active of 
them all was that of the Jesuits. 

All these factors contributed to a steady increase of the 
Catholic population in the U.S.A. By 18^ it had already 
grown to 8,909,000; in 1900 it had become 12,041,000; during 
the following decade it reached 16,336,000; in 1920 approxi- 
mately 20,000,000 (18-76 per cent.); in 1930 approximately 

23.000. 000; and by the end of the Second World War it 
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had passed die 24,000,000 mark (in 1946 being 24,402,124, 
O^ctal Catholic Divectory). 

The educational work of the Catholic Church in the States 
during this period and in die following decades grew in 
proportion. By i^i the Catholic Church was already conduct- 
ing 24 standard colleges for women and 43 for men, 309 , 
normal training schools, 6,550 elementary schools, and 1,552 
high schools; the total attendance at these establishments 
exceeding 2,000,000. 

This increase in the numerical strenrth of American 
Catholics and their hierarchical machinery did not stop there, 
but continued to soar upwards, gaining great impetus with 
the entry of the U,S.A, into the Second World War. By the end 
of hostilities (1945) the American hierarchy was made up of: 

1 cardinal,^ 22 archbisliops, 136 bishops, and about 39,000 
priests; while the CathoHc Church controlled over 14,500 
parishes and numerous seminaries, where well over 21,600 
students were being prepared for ptiesthojid. The number of 
monks was 6,700, and of nuns 38,000, while Religious Orders 
included 6,721 Brothers and 139,218 Sisters, of whom 61,916 
nuns were en^^ in works other, than teaching. 

In the field m general education the Catholic Church has 
made even greater strides. In the years immediately following 
the First World War there were not suiEcient hi^h schools in 
the U.S.A. to deserve a separate report or an ofHaal directory, 
but by 1934 9 ^ Catholic schools, widi 158,352 

pupils; by 1943 1,522 schools, with 472,474 pupils^ and by ipM 
the Catholic Church was providing the teaching staff (mainly 
nuns) for 7,647 parochial schools, with 2,048,5^3 pupils. In 
1945 the Catholic Church owned, controlled, and supervised 
a grand total of 11^075 educational establishments, giving 
Catholic instruction to 3,205,804 young people (an increase of 
167,948 pupils over the precraing year). 

No branch of education escapes the attention of Catholicism. 
It meets the needs of the youngest elementary pupils, the 
pu]^s at parochial and secondary schools, and the students at 
Catholic colleges and universities' (769, iti addition to the 193 
seminaries), 

American youth is cared for by tlie Catholic Church, not 
* In X9^6 Pope Pius XII created four' additional Amcric.'in c.vdtnab. 
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only in schools, but also outside them. For that purpose 
stKietiics and organiaations of all kinds have been estanlisncd. 
Bishops and others concerned with such activities arc provided 
witli a National Catholic Youth Council consisting of the 
leaders of the diocesan youth councils. Other important bodies 
arc the two Catholic student institutions, the Newman Club 
Federation and the National Federation of Catholic College 
Smdents, with more than 600 clubs. The Boy Scouts arc super- 
vised by a special committee of bishops. 

Once tlie youn^ people have reached nvanhood or woman- 
hood, the Cathouc Church provides for their needs through 
the National Council of Catholic Men and tlie National Coun- 
cil of Catholic Women, These Councils have set up thousands 
of parisli groups, each responsible to its rcsjiectivc bishop, 
whom they arc ready to help in his various religious and 
non-religious undertakings. The building up of high schools, 
strengthening the Legion of Decency, sustaining the 
“Catholic Hour*’ and similar programmes on national radio 
networks, and so on, constitute the duties of the Councils. 

The Catholic Church, which has also set itself to control 
the held of charitable institutions, has made similar striking 
progress in this direction and in the same period set tip 720 
hospitals. 

During the Second World War the Catholic Church did 
not abandon its work amongst the troops, but built up a 
Catholic army of chaplains which, from a mere 60 before 
Pearl Harbour, rose to 4,300 by 1945, Mgr. Spellman having 
been appmnted “Military Vicar of Army and Navy Chaplains*’ 
as early as 1940. 

The average number of Americans received yearly into the 
fold of the Catholic Church is about 85,000. Within a 
single year, 1944, 90,822 American citizens became Catholics, 
and during the years of the Second World War the Church 
gained a total of 543,970 converts. 

With figures like these it is no wonder that the Catholic 
Church, within the brief period of 150 years (1790 to 1045), 
has increased the number of its American members from 
30,000 to over 24,000,000 (including Alaska and the Hawaiian 
Islands— sec Catholic Dircctoty, 1945V 

The efficiency and success of all these nation-wide and 
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miinifold activities of the Catholic Church are due in part to 
the zeal with which Catholics work for the maintenance and 
spreading of the Faith. Not less important are factors of a 
purely spiritual and administrative cliaracter. The most notable 
of these are without doubt the Catholics’ singleness of purpose, 
unity, and discipline, and last, but not least, the powerful 
nation-wide organization which directs the innumerable 
activities of the Catholic Cliurch in the U.S.A. — ^namely, the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference. This organization was 
created during the First World War to deal with problems 
affecting the interests of the Church in the U.S.A., and 
appeared under the name of the National Catholic War Coun- 
cil. It was subsequently known as the National Catholic 
Welfare Council, and finally as the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference. In it the American Hierarchy has almost 
unchallenged sway, although theoretically its power is of a 
purely -advisory nature. 

The N.C.W.C. has come to be the factotum of the Catholic 
Churcli, and on its driving force the expansion of Catholicism 
depends. 

In addition to the various activities of a charitablC} cultural, 
and educational character at which we have just glanced, the 
N.C.W.C, is responsible for the efficiency of another 
iiistrument for the furtherance of American Catholicism— 
namely, the CathoHc Press. 

In 1942 the Catholic Churcli in the U.S.A. had ^2 Church 
publications, with a total circulation of 8,925,665. 'fhese com- 
prised papers of all descriptions, including 125 weeklies, 127 
monthly magazines, and 7 daily newspapers. Within the brief 
period of ten years, up to the end of the Second World War, 
the circulation of Catholic papers increased by over 2,500,000 
—or nearly 35 per cent. 

All these papers are in close touch with the Press Depart- 
ment of the N.C.W.C. This Department describes itself as 
the '‘International Catholic news-gathering and distribudng 
agency founded and controlled by the Catholic archbishops 
and bishops of the U.S.A.” It is ruled by journalists skilful m 
their profession, and maintains corresponoents in all the most 
important towns of the U.S.A. and the rest of the world, 
collecting news items from all five continents, which are then 
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distributed all over the country and treated from llic angle 
best suited to the interests of Catholicism. The N.C.W.G. Press 
Department during the Second World War forwarded 
between 6o,oot anoT 70,000 words a week to about too pub- 
lishers; and in 1942 it claimed to be serving 437 Catholic 
publications in the U.S.A. and other countries. 

Many of these Catholic p^rs had a good circulation at the 
end of the Second World War, To cite only a few: — 

Catholic Missions i 530,000. 

The Messenger of the Sacred Heart, 260,000. 

The Young Catholic Messenger, 420,000, 

Our Sunia^f Visitor, 480,000. 

Sales of Catholic pamphlets in the U.S.A. by 1946 approxi< 
mated 25,000,000 a year. In spite of war conditions, 650 new 
titles were publishco between 194a and 1946, many attaining 
“best-seller* status with a sale of 100,000 copies each. Tlie 
Paulist Press leads, its sales totalling 5,967,782, More than 
10,500,000 people in 1946 boujght the 307 publications of the 
American Catholic Press. In the three preceding years thirty- 
Hve publications were launched and 1,500,000 subscribers 
gained. There were four Catholic dailies in foreign languages. 

•In addition to serving papers in the U.S.A,, the N.G.W.C. 
also serves Catholic papers abroad, especially in Central and 
South America. Its Noticias Catolicas, for instance, go to all 
four daily papers of Mexico City. 

Besides the N.C.W.C., the Church controls the Press 
through the Catholic Press Association, which is a Conference 
bringing together hundreds of publishers and editors, 
arranging for advertising the Catholic Press, reducing costs, 
encouraging Catholic outlooks and Catholic journalists, and 
so on. 

The Catholic Press, whose largest circulation is in parish 
papers, reaches all cultural and political strata. Chief among 
such papers are the Jesuit weekly America, The Commonweal, 
the Catholic World (published by Paulists), and the Inter- 
racial Review, which 1$ said to be tlie most influential with 
regard to racid problems. 

The last-mentioned Journal attempted to deal with tlie 
question of the negroes, who at the end of the Second World 
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War constituted one-tenth of the American population 
(13,000,000). During the decade preceding Pearl Harbour the 
Catholic Church had started a drive for the conversion of this 
minoritv. and. although it made no remarkable nrnarMc 
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for women tlic Oblotes of Mary ImmaculatCj an Order for 
neg^ women, and the Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament. 

The CaAolic Church runs a university for negroes, the St 
Xavier University; and while in 1941 only ten Catholic institu- 
tions of hiffher learning admitted negroes, in 1945 more than 
a hundred had opened their doors to them, as wen as opening 
and encouraging on a large scale the priesthood for neero 
youths. " 

By the end of the Second World War the Catholic Church 
in America, although it had prepared the machinery for the 
conversion of the negroes, hadoy no means seriously embarked 
on the work, feeling it was premature. But on the day it deems 
opportune it will start a full drive in the racial field and 
without doubt will make great inroads. This particularly in 
view of tlie fact that about 8,000,000 negroes claim affiliation 
with no religious denomination. 

We must reincmbcr tixat the Catholic Church thinks in 
terms of centuries, and that, having a long-range policy, it 
prepares its machinery long before it intends to use it. One of 
the great moves of the Catholic Churcli to convert America to 
Catholicism will be its efforts to win over the American negro 
to the Catholic Church. Significant activities in this field were 
already taking place before and during the Second World 
War, and increased with the end of hostilities. To quote only 
two: the work of the Inter-racial Rcifiew, as already men- 
tioned, in the sphere of propa^nda, and the aedvides of the 
Catholic Inter-racial Council in the field of practical 
endeavour. 

In addition to all these activities, the Catholic Church, again 
through the formidable organization of the N.C.W.C., 
interests itself in social questions and the problems of 
labour. 

The task of the N.C.W.C. is to drill into the Catholic and 
non-Catholic population the social teachings of the Church in 
the controversial economic-social sphere, by endorsing all that 
the various Popes have said on the subject, based on the 
proclamations of Pope Leo XIII. Thus questions dealing with 
the family, just wages, private property, social security, labour 
organizations, and so on, are propagated as seen and taught 
by the Catholic Church. This teaching in the hard field of 
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practical politics boils down to the advocacy of tlie Corporate 
State, as attempted by European Fascism, and hostiuty to 
Socialism and, aoovc all, Communism. 

The N.C.W.C. specializes in this’ important work through 
a “Catholic Conference on Industrial Problems," which 
orranizes discussions on current social issues— con^ences 
wmeh have been rightly described as "travelling universities.” 
From 1922 to 1945 more than a hundred of these conferences 
were held in the principal industrial dtics, sponsored by 
churches, labour leaders, professors in economics, and the 
like. 

The Catholic Church also began a drive to train its Hierarchy 
in social problems. To this end the American Hierarchy 
organized "Priests' Summer Schools of Social Action” and 
Congresses such as the National Catholic Congress on Social 
Action, held in Milwaukee in 1938 and in Cleveland the 
following year, the Erst being attended by 35 bishops, 750 
priests, and thousands of laymen. 

Such activity is aimed at two great goals : the penetration 
by Catholics of the economic-social £ela of America, and the 
gaining of influence amon^t workers and capitalists alike in 
order to tight tlic menace m Socialism and Communism. 

To achieve both tliese aims the Catholic Hierarchy again 
employs the N.C.W.C., whose first great organized and open 
attack against Communism was launched in 1937, when its 
Social Department made a detailed survey of Communism in 
the U.S.A. It was followed by each diocese setting up a com- 
mittee of priests to follow, the progress of Communism and 
to report their findings to the N.C.W.C. Catholic Schools, 
Catholic workers, promssors,. etc., had th6 task of passing on 
any news of Communist activities and were kept supplied with 
antl-Kcd pamphlets, books, and films, while the most brilliant 
priests were sent to the Catholic University of Washington to 
become experts in social science. The Catholic Press was 
flooded by anti-Communist advertisements and articles, while 
Catholic workers and students were continually warned not to 
co^erate with the Reds. 

Inis campaign was not merely theoretical, but entered the 
sphere of Labour itself; and also, m 1937, a special orminization 
to fight Communism was created with the blessing of Cardinal 
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Hayes o£ New York, and the Association of Catholic Trade 
Unionists was set up to carry the war of Catholicism into the 
very unions. 

In addition to this Association there were many others bent 
on the same task, such as the Conservative Catnolic Lab^r 
Alliance, and the Pacifist Catholic Workers Group. 

Catholicism in the U.S.A, also owes its progress to another 
factor, which, although not so well known, is greatly 
responsible for Catholic inAuence— namely, the fact that the 
majority of the Catholic population lives m urban centres. It 
should be remembered that it is chicAy through the urban 
population that religious, cultural, social, and political events 
are effected, and that it is the urban masses who exert decisive 
inAuence on issues of national importance. 

By the end of the Second World War the total population 
of non>CathoUc communities in the U.S.A. was about 
35,000,000, of whom 80 per cent, lived in rural districts, 
leaving 7,000,000 non-Catholic Church-goers in the towns, 
where about 20,000,000 Catholics were concentrated. In the 
Afty most important American urban centres tliere was a 
Catholic population of about 9,000,000 more than there were 
non-Catholics in all the towns of the nation.^ Chicago had a 
population of 1,627,164 Catholics, followed by Boston with an 
Archdiocese of i>i33»075, and New York with 1,113,132 
Catholics. 

TJie Catliollcs* numerical strength and the fact of their 
living mainly in urban centres have made of tlicm a force of 
consflerablc account, with which every politician, from the 
town attorney to the Presidential Candidate, must reckon. 

The great strength of Catholicism in the U.S.A. and the 
progress it has made there in the twentieth century, as com- 
pared with that of the other 256 recognized religious 
denominations which have tried to convert America to their 
faith, is due also to the fact that the Catholic Church in 
America is united into one solid bloc, and that all its forces 
are directed to the one goal — namely, to make America a 
Catholic country. 

This unity and dcAnitc purpose has, first, made the Catholic 
Church the largest of all religious bodies in America; in 1945 

' According to calculations oE Bishop Noil, icv)^. 
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Catliolidsm stood foremost in the number of its • church 
members in thirty'Cight out of the fifty largest American 
towns. Secondly, this unity has given birth to a peculiar brand 
of Catholicism known as> “American Catholicism/’ whii 
was first snubbed by the Vatican, then tolerated, and finally 
encouraged in the form in which it stands to-day. 

The man who gave organized impetus to the unification of 
American Catholics was Father Hccker, who in the last 
century maintained that in order to make progress in the 
U.S.A. the Catholic Church must make itself American, 
Father Hecker fought against the tendency of that period 
among Catholic immigrants to create their own churches with 
their own national bishops speaking their own languages, thus 
forming innumerable Cadiollc bodies within the Catholic 
Chtu'ch of America. 

As an illustratioii of what that meant, as lately as 19^, in 
the City of Chicago alone, there existed 12^ English Catholic 
churches, 38 Pohsh, 35 German, 12 Italian, 10 Slovakian, 
8 Bohemian, 9 Lithuanian, 5 French, 4 Croatian, and 8 of 
other nationalities, making a total of 253. 

Had this tendency been allowed to grow, Catholicism, in 
spite of its rcUfflOus unity, would have split its effort,’ and 
consequently, like the Protestant denominations, would have 
remained a comparatively obscure body in the U.S.A. But the 
spiritual and administrauve unification of Catholicism and the 
effort of making the Catholic Church “American” produced 
another factor of great importance : it gave birth to a new 
brand of Catholicism peculiar to the U.S.A. This was noticed 
as early as 1870, when Europeans began to state that 
“Catholidsm in the U.S. has about it an American air” (M. 
Houtin), ' 

At the beginning of the twentietli century the characteristics 
of American Catholicism were already well marked. The most 
iinpottant of these were the American tendedey to g^vc ^*the 
active virtues in Christianity predominance over the pasave”; 
and secondly, to show a prdercncc for “individual inspiration 
to the eternal magisterium of the Church to concede everything 
to non-<Gatholics, while passing over certain truths in silence u 
necessary as a measure of prudence” (Premoli, 18^). This 
tendency was very important, for it ^eatly influenced the 
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attitude of Ameflcan Catholics towards the teachings of the 
Catholic Churcli in social and, above ail, political problems. 

These, in fact, instead of being the intractable and insoluble 
problcins which they were in Europe, were treated with a 
uberality and breadth of. mind which no Catholic would 
have dared to dream of in Europe. This allowed American 
Catholics to co-operate with the Protestants and to live without 
invoking, in the religious, social, and political fields, that 
extremism which was the source of mucli bitterness elsewhere. 

American Catholicism came to the foreground of the 
political life of the country on a grand scale during the election 
tor the Presidency in 1^28, when Governor Smith, the Catholic 
Candidate, issued his '*credo,” which became that of 
approximately 95 per cent, of American Cadiolics. In answer 
to factions whose slogan was, "We do not want the Pope in 
the White House," and csjKcially in answer to tliosc honest 
Americans who began to ask themselves whether, after all, 
anyone could be at the same time bot^ a loyal American and 
a devout Catholic, Alfred E. Smith, after having stated that 
American Catholics, for whom at that moment he spoke, 
accepted the separation of Church and State, made this 
pronouncement : — 

I summarize my creed as an American Catholic. 1 bdieve in the 
worship of God according to the &ith and practice of the Roman 
Catholm Church. I recognize no power in the insdtution of my 
Churdi to interfere with the operation of the Constitution of ^the 
United States or the enforcement of the Law of the land. I believe 
in absolute freedom of conscience for all men and equality of all 
Churclies , . , in die absolute separation of Church and State. . - 

This was something new in the history of Catholicism in 
tliat the great bulk of American Catholics, as already indicated, 
as well as a portion of the Hierarchy, openly supported 
Smith, Yet thdr cShurch clearly teaches that ‘‘the State ought 
not to be separated from the Church," and that no Catholic 
can really believe in equality of religions for the simple reason 
that Catholicism is the only true religion. All others, it is 
claimed, are false and therefore oujght not to be treated on a 
par with die Catholic Church, and all Catholics must follow 
the teadiings of the Pope. This means they cannot support 
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true democracy, complete freedom of the Press, and similar 
doctrines. 

This American attitude had shak^ the Vatican for several 
decades. When finally it was enunciated, and, what is more, 
supported by the Amiuicaa Church, the conservative Vatican, 
although jolted, nevertheless deemed it a wise policy not to 
restrain tnis new Catholicism too openly. Some degree of 
recognition was allowed to this unKcatd-of freedom, this 
independience of thought. But that American Catholicism 
shomd indicate what me Church ought to teach instead of 
accepting what the Church actually teaches was considered 
a ve^ dangerous tendency, 

Wnat made the Vatican slacken its doctrinal rigidity as it 
would never dream of doing for any European nation? Its 
plan to make of the U.S.A. a direct and indirect instrument to 
be employed to further Catholicism within and outside that 
country. The Vatican became aware that to impose its ri^d 
principles too dogmatically on the American Church would 
contrast too much with the Liberalism, independence, and 
general concept of life of America. To do so would alienate 
not only non-Catholics, but also many American Catholics. 
It was therefore decided to allow the authority and doctrines 
of the Catholic Church to Be submitted to a process of 
transformation which would modify the conservative 
European Catholicism into a Liberal and progressive 
American Catholicism. 

By permitting the American Hierarchy to organize itself 
and be to a great extent independent of Rome in matters of 
administering and propagating Catholicism, and by allowing 
Catholics to treat their opponents with that freedom which S 
the basis of the American way of life, the Vatican rightly 
thought that it would make it easier for the American Faithful 
to execute their task of furthering Catholic principles, ethics, 
and influence. 

So far the Vatican has moved right and has succeeded in 
its first important steps. How far it will allow American 
Catholicism to alienate itself from the traditional Catholicism 
of Europe it is difficult to say. A great deal will depend on the 
progress made in the U.S.A., on the social and political trend 
of me world, and, above all, on the gravity of the earthquakes 
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which will continue to shake Europe more than other con- 
tinents in the years to come, 

To whatever lengths the Catholic Church may go in trying 
to harmonize its spirit with modern society, and however 
much freedom it may ^ive to American Catholicism, it is 
nevertheless certain that it will not alter its fundamental aim 
by an inch. It will not modify its basic hostility towards the 
real democratic freedom of society so radically alien to its own 
doctrines. The indulgence shown towards American Catho< 
licism is merely a tactical manoeuvre, spreading over a whole 
continent and embracing decades, if not centuries, to enable 
the Catholic Church the better to conquer the land. 

It should be borne in mind tliat, notwithstanding its pro< 
gress and the influence it has already achieved, the Catholic 
Church in the U.S.A., althougli a powerful minority, is still a 
minority when confronted by the compact opposition of all die 
other religious denominations and their cultural, social, and 
political ^rivatives. The Catholic Church, therefore, must be 
careful not to show its real nature too soon or too openly, Lest 
it should alarm the opposition. 

Yet in spite of the main principle guiding the Catholic 
Church, American Catholicism has already dared to show its 
true character and aims with regard to both the domestic 
social and political life of the U.S.A. and American foreign 
policy. In fact it has already attempted to do there what it has 
done for centuries in the Old World— namely, to shape society 
according to its social principles and direct or make use of the 
political power of a great secular nation to further the rclimous 
interests of the Catholic Church abroad. This in spite or the 
fact that its manoeuvres have been carried out in a still over- 
whelmingly Protestant country. 

We have already seen what the global policy of the Catholic 
Church is with regard to society in general, and how the 
Catholic Church has meddled witn the social and political life 
of nations to shape them according to its doctrines. Our 
examination of European politics should have made this amply 
clear. The aims of the Catholic Church in Amerip are the 
same as its aims in Europe, the only difference being in the 
tactics it adopts to reacli tliem. 

The fundamental characteristics of the Church’s principles 
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with regard to modern society are that they sponsor Authori- 
tarianism and are diametrically o^osed to the prlndples of 
social and political democracy. The whole policy of the 
Catholic Church since the beginning of the twenti^ century 
has been directed, through its own efforts, but above all in 
alliance with non-spiritual movements, to hamper > the way 
of nations. Hence its direct and' indirect interfuence in the 
political life of Europe and its support of dictatorships. 

In America, before the outbreak of the Second World War, 
the Catholic Church, having the same aims as in Europe^ ' 
thought itself strong enough to raise its head a little and 
hesitantly show what it rcany wanted. 

The ultimate aims of the Catholic Church in America arc 
very clearly set out in an official book, stamped with the entire 
approval of the Pope, studied as a text in Catholic universities, 
and written by the head of the Social Action Department of 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference.^ It explicitly states 
that as there exists only one true religion, Catholicism, the 
Catholic Church must establish itself as the State Chur^ in 
the U.S.A. This in accordance with the fundamental doctrind 
of the Popes “that the State must not only have care for rt 
iigion, but must recognize the true religion" (Leo XIll). In 
short, Cadiolicism must be made to prevail and eventually 
eliminate all other religions. This has as its auffiority the 
encyclical written, by Pope Leo XIII, called CathoUcity m the 
lJ7nted States, in which the American separation of Church 
and State is condemned. 

What, then, should happen to American principles of liberty 
of conscience, of the individual, of religion, of opinion, and all 
those other aspects of freedom diat are now an inte^al part 
of American Hfe? And to take a particular sphere ot society, 
the religious, what would happen if Catholicism assumed 
power? 

Since all religions, with, the exception of Catholicism, are 
false, they cannot be allowed to pervert those who are in the 
fold of die Catholic Church. . Hence all other religious de- 
nominations in the U.S.A. “might" be allowed to profess thdr 
faith and to worship only if such worship is “carried on within 

* The Stafe a»d the Chttrch, by Mgr, J, A.' Ryan and M. F. X. Millar, 
republished 1940 as Catholic Principles of Politics, 
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the family circle or in such inconspicuous manner as to be an 
occasion neither for scandal nor of perversion to the Faith- 
ful. , . 

Thus a Catholic U.^A. would limit, and eventually even 
forbid, the practice of religious freedom, which automatically 
takes the, Church into the cultural, social, and finally political, 
fields. This U based on the Catholic doctrine tliat "since no 
rational end is promoted by the dissemination of false doctrine, 
there exists no right to indulge in this practice.” Why? Simply 
because the Pope states, and the leader of the American 
Catholics declares, that "error has not tlie same rights as 
truth." 

As the reader will have inferred, the Catholic Church would 
like simply to sha^ the free U.S.A. on the same model as the 
Catholic States of Franco’s Spain, P^tain’s France, Mgr, Tiso's 
Czechoslovakia — ^not to mention Mussolini’s Italy when lie was 
not disputing with the Vatican on religious questions. 

The Cathmic Church is not only implanting such ideas into 
tlie minds of the select few. Its spiritual ‘%hock Troops,’’ 
namely the Jesuits, bad begun before the war openly to attack 
the democratic institutions of the U.S.A. Suffice it to quote 
two typical utterances:— 

How we Catholics have loathed and despised this . . . civilization 
which is now called democracy. . . . To^ay, American Catholics are 
being asked to shed thdr blora for that particular kind of secularist 
civiliLition which they have heroically repudiated for four centuries 
(AmeHca-^May 17, 1941). 

And, as if that were not enoudi, the same publication dared 
to foretell social revolution witnin the U<S.A., as follows:— 

The Christian (diat is, Cadiolic) revolution will be«n when we. 
decide cut loose from the existing social order, rather than be buried 
with it (rWew). 

Such plans, although carried out in Europe, would have 
seemed fantastic to an American; yet they were being carefully 
prepared by the Catholic Church witnin the U.S.A, itself 
before the thunderbolt of Pearl Harbour. 

The Catholic Church, being a master in the art of cliicancry, 
naturally did not officially sponsor these plans. It continued to 
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WOO democracy and all else that is dear to the American 
masses, while at the same dme preparing a tiny minority oi 
its Painful, led by a priest. Father Coughlin. In view of what 
Father Coughlin preached, wrote, and moadcast, it should be 
remembered that he had the tacit approval of the American 
Hierarchy, for “any priest who writes articles in dmly papers 
or periodicals without the permission of his own bi^op con- 
travenes Canon 1386 of the Code of Canon Law.” 

Father Coughlin had thousands of readers of his paper 
Social Justice, and millions of listeners to his broadcasts. Wnat 
did he preach? He simply preached the kind of Authoritarian- 
ism which was then so successful in Catholic Europe, combined 
witli a mixture of Fascism and Naisfism harmonized to a cer- 
tain extent to suit American society and temperament. 

But Father Coughlin, besides preaching, also acted. His 
tactics were not tliose employed by the European sponsors of 
Autlioritarianism, Catholic or otherwise, for he bore in mind 
that the country in question was the U.S.A. Yet they did 
remind one of similar and successful moves in Europe, 

Father Coughlin, in fact, tried to use non-Catholic elements 
which nevertlieless had in common with Catholicism and with 
him the same hatred of certain tiling and the same goals in 
social and political matters. By slulful manoeuvring he 
managed to secure a majority control (80 per cent., of 
‘‘America First,” an organization formed mainly by super- 
nationalist elements and business magnates. 

Father Coughlin and the leaders of this movement had 
already made pans to transform “America First,” by amalga- 
mation of its members mih. the milUons of his radio followers, 
into a mighty political party. In imitation of European Fascism 
went so far at this early stage as to organize a kind of 
private army, which was screened behind the formation of the 
^‘Christian Front.” It was to have been the herald of Coughlin’s 
“Christian Revolution.” 

Sports clubs were set up in many parts of the U.S.A. The 
. peculiarity of these clubs was their resemblance to quasi-mili- 
tary movements and the military drilling of their members. 
The nature of the movement made the American authorities 
suspicious; Father Coughlin’s paper, Social Justice, was banned 
as “seditious” while many sporting dubs of the “Christian 
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Front” were raided (c.g., Brooklyn Sporting Club of the 
Christian Front, on February 13, 1940). 

On more than one occasion Father Coughlin stated that he 
would seek power, even by violent means; as, for instance, 
when he declared ; “Rest assured we will fi^t you, Franco’s 
way” (Social ]wtice, quoted by J. Carlson).Turthcrmorc, he 
even dared to predict, at the outbreak of tlie Second World 
War, that he would be in power within the next decade : — 

We predict that ... the National-Soci&lUts of America, organized 
under that or some other name, eventually will take control of the 
Government on this Continent. . . , We predict, lasdy, the end oC 
Democracy in America. . . . father Coughlin, in Social Justice, 
September i, 1939). 

Could there be a more outspoken hint of what Father 
Coughlin and his non-Catliolic associates would do if tliey had 
the opportunity to develop their plan? And what would that 
mean if the situation should turn in their favour? We have seen 
how Fascism began and developed in Europe, and this ^ves 
us our answer: the result would be simply an American 
version of European Fascism. 

Naturally, the Catholic Church in the U.S.A, could not 
support this campaign too openly. It was in its interest even 
to disown Father Coughlin at times, when it did not want to 
endanger its pcnetrat&n into American Society through its 
schools, charitable institutions, the Press, and so on. And yet 
there is no doubt that the Catholic Church watched Father 
Coughlin’s work with ^eat sympathy, and that secretly it suj> 
ported him and even blessed nim. A few typical instances wul 
suffice to prove this. 

In 1936 Bishop Gallagher, Coughlin’s superior, on his return 
from a visit to the Vatican, made so that he could discuss, mth 
the Pope, Coughlin’s activities,, declared ; “Father Coughlin is 
an outstanding priest, and his voice ... is the voice of 
God. ...” 

In 1941 a Franciscan compared Father Couglilin to a 
“Second Christ” (New York, July 29, 1941), and in the follow- 
ing year Catholic prelates asked openly for Coughlin’s return, 
so that he might organize his revolution: “The dws are com- 
ing when this country will need a Coughlin and need him 
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U.S.A., Started one of the most unscrupulous slander and 
hatred campaigns on record. This it conducted through its 
Pressi radio, pulpits, and schools; and, by appealing direcdy 
and openly to President Roosevelt, it managed to get what it 
wanted. 

At this stage it would not be amiss to glance at’ the close 
relationship mat existed between President Roosevelt and Ae 
Vatican, for we have already seen how important this reladon* 
ship was to become throughout the Second World War. 

The Pope and the President had several aims in common, 
and each could help the other in his respective held. Tlu 
Vatican was taldng the initial steps to get the U.S.A,*s support 
in the eventuality of a European war, in the background of 
whicli loomed Bolshevik Russia, while Roosevelt at that time 
wanted to capture the Catholic Vote in the next Presidential 
election and the Vatican's support of his policy of uniHcation 
for the American Continent. More remotely he desired the 
Vatican's support and influence in the political cauldron of 
Europe, espeaally in the event of war. 

It was against this background that the Vatican began to 
act in the autumn of 1936 By sending the Pope's Secretary of 
State, Cardinal Facelli, on a visit to the States. Strangely 
enough, the visit coincided with the election. Cardinal PacclU 
arrived in New York on October 9, 1936, and, after spending 
a couple of weeks in the East, he made a wliirlwind trip to the 
Middle and Far West, visiting Chicago, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Cincinnati, etc. He was back in New York on 
November i. After Roosevelt was re-elected, on November 6, 
he had lunch with him at Hyde Park. 

What the visit of the Papal Secretary meant to the American 
Hierarchy, with its tremendous machinery of newspapers and 
the N.C.W.C., at election time, is obvious. This, it should be 
noticed by way of contrast, while Father Coughlin was advis- 
ing Americans that if they could not unseat Roosevelt with 
the ballot they should oust him with bullets. 

Pacelli and Roosevelt, after the election, discussed the main 
points : the help that the U.S.A. should give indirectly to the 
Vatican,to crusn tiie Spanish Republic, under the formula of 
neutrality, and the establishment of diplomatic relations be- 
tween the Vatican and Wasliington. Secret negotiations were 
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begun between Pius XI and Roosevelt, and continued until 
i 939 » without any concrete result. Then, on June i6, 1939, 
me Rome Corres^ndent of the New yor\ Times sent a dis- 
ptch from the Vatican, declaring that “steps to bring relations 
between the Holy See and the United States on a normal diplo- 
matic footing are expected to be taken soon by Pope Pius aII 
[who, meanwhile, had succeeded Pius XI].“ 

On July 29, 1939, Cardinal Enrico Gasparri arrived in New 
York and spent three days with Archbishop Spellman, hb 
mission being to prepare “the juridical status for the possible 
opening of oiplomatic relations between tiie State Department 
and the Holy See” {New Times, July 29, 1939). 

The great difficulty which prevented the establishment of 
regular diplomatic relations between the Vatican and the 
V^itc House was that Roosevelt could not send a regular 
ambassador to the Vatican, while the Vatican could not send a 
nuncio to Washington, without submitting tlie plan to Con- 
gress. However, Roosevelt found a more compromising man 
in Pius XII, and a way was soon found by which Congress 
could be overstepped and the U.S.A. could have its ambassador. 
In December 1939 the U.S.A., whicli officially had ignored the 
Vatican since 1867, establbhed diplomatic connections with it 
by appointing Mr. Myron Taylor the first personal ambassador 
or President Roosevelt to the Pope. This was accomplished 
without any serious stir in Protestant U.S.A., and the move was 
favoured by the belief that, thanks to the parallel efforts of 
the Pope and the President, Italy had been kept out of the war. 

Mr. Taylor was a millionaire, a high Episcopalian, an in- 
timate friend of both Roosevelt and Pius XII, and an admirer 
of Fascism. He was thus accepted by Protestants, Catholics, 
the White House, the Vatican, and Mussolini. For it had not 
been forgotten that on November 5, 1936, Taylor had declared 
that “the whole world has been forced to admire the successes 
of Premier Mussolini in dbdplining tlie nation,” and had 
expressed his improval of tlic occupation of Ethiopia : “To-day 
a new Italian Empire faces the future and assumes its respon- 
sibilities as guardian and administrator of a backward people 
of 10,000,000 souls” {New Yor^ T«»«, November 6, 1936). 

That was the beginning of the diplomatic-political relations 
of the Vatican ana Washington, which lasted until the death 
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of President Roosevelt fApril 1945 ) and practically until the 
end of the Second World War. 

We saw tills relationship at work when dealing with Italy, 
Germany, and Russia, through tlie frequent scurrying across 
the Atlantic of Mr. Sumner Welles, Mr. Taylor, Mgr. Spell- 
man, Mr. Titman, and Mr. Flyn, all of whom, as occasion 
demanded, acted as *'unoiHcial’” ambassadors to the Holy Sec. 

Tfie affinity of common interests in numerous domestic and 
foreign spheres fostered tliis close relationship. The r61e the 
Vatican could play during liostiUties as an intermediary 
tween all the belligerents, and the prestige it could exercise in 
many countries, constituted the strength of Catholicism, on the 
one hand; while, on the other hand, economic, finan<dal, and 
political advantages were the assets of the U.S.A. These forc«, 
which impelled the two Powers to follow parallel policies, 
productive to both partners and enhancing the already great 
mfiucncc of Rome, both within and without the U.S.A., made 
the CatholioAmcrican co-operation so intimate that, as an 
ex-Ambassador to the Vatican put it, "few people in Europe 
were aware of the union which was functiomng on a spiritual 
level between the two forces which were represented in the 
United States and the Holy See and which . . . were co- 
ordinated in eacli instance that justified joint action.” ^ 

With the coming of a new President this relationship, 
although modified, was not greatly altered; while with the 
dawn of peace the voice of the American Hierarchy was raised 
even more boldly than before, thus portending that the Catho’ 
He Church in the U.S.A. intended to play an even greater r61c 
than in the past in the reshaping of tiie American postwar 
world. 

>Mr. Franrois Charles Roux, former French Ambassador to the Holy 
Sec. R«v{(e ae Paris, SepC^ber 19 ^. 
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THE VATICAN, LATIN AMERICA, JAPAN, 
AND CHINA 

Latin America and the U.S.A. — Latin America, potential lever for 
the Vatican in bargaining mth the U.S.A. — Power cxcrtnl by the 
Catholic Chucch In Latin Amerlca-’Latin-Amcrlcan Catholic 
Fascism ; Sinarquismo — North and South American Isola- 
tionism — ^Revival of Latin-Amcrican Catholic Totalitarianisni on 
the defeat of Fascism in Europe— -Japan and the Vatican after the 
First World War — The Vatican’s friendship towards Japan im- 
proves with the Japanese Asiatic conquests (1931^1) — ^Japan, die 
‘'Germany of the East” — The Imperial Edict and Jopancse 
Catholics— Establishment of diplomatic relations between Japan 
and the Vatican after Pearl Harbour — China and the Vatican. 

The importance of the close friendship between the Vatican 
and the White House is greatly magnified when one turns 
one’s eyes southwards, to Central and South America. There, 
in contrast to the ease in the U.S.A., the Catholic Church 
does not set out to conquer, as it has alreadv converted Central 
and South American countries into a solia Catholic bloc, the 
lives of individuals as well as of the various States conforming 
to the ethics and practice of Catholicism. 

But, apart from the fact that in Central and South America 
the Catholic Church is the supreme force around which life 
revolves, these continents are important in the eyes of the 
Vatican as instruments which stren^hen its bargaining power 
in the international field of politics. This became espccialW true 
with regard to the Vatican and the U.S.A. before and during 
the Second World War. In the years before the war one of the 
most cherished external policies of President Roosevelt was die 
creation of a compact Pan-American bloc, comprising the 
North, Central, and South American peoples. This would 
present a common front to non-American rowers agreed 011 
a continental policy directed towards safe^arding the general 
security of all the American nations. Sum a polS:y may have 
been pursued merely because it to a great extent guaranteed 
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also in numerous earlier instances, such as the one already 
given, when during the Abyssinian War the Vatican greatly 
mfluenced the Latin-American Republics, at the League of 
Nations, to vote for measures which would not imj^de Musso- 
lini &om prosecuting his attack on Ethiopia, or when, during 
the Spanish Civil War, Rome exerted all its influence to 
paralyse the Spanish Republic. 

The extent to whiem the Vatican can influence Latin 
America, at first seeming impossible, is the logical sequence of 
tlie repercussions which an overpowering spiritual authority 
can exercise on ethical, social, and political matters. We have 
seen this process at work in practically all the events which 
we have so far examined in this book. We have witnessed it in 
several countries of Europe where only a minority of the 
population are active Catliolics and where Governments were 
openly hostile to the Catholic Cliurch. 

If, in spite of hosdlity, the Catholic Church, for good or 
for evil, can influence me internal and external poHcies of 
these countries, how much easier it must be for it to wield 
political power where it has ruled and continues to rule 
practically unchallenged! For it must be remembered that 
Latin America is pervaded from top to bottom witli the spirit 
and ethics of the Catholic Church. Except for a small minority, 
the whole population of a Ladn-American Republic is born, 
is nurtured, and dies, in an atmosphere of Catholicism. Even 
those who do not practise the religion cannot escape the eflects 
of a society in which the Catholic Cburcli permeates all strata, 
from the economic to the cultural, from the social to the 
political. 

Whether the widespread illiteracy which still pervades Latin 
America is due mainly to tlie Catholic Church or to other 
causes, we cannot tell. The fact remains, however, that in 
South America there is more illiteracy than in any other land 
inhabited by a white race. To quote only a few figures. At the 
outbreak or the Second World War (1939) Europe and the 
TJ.S.S.R., which still had enormous backward areas, had about 
8 per cent, illiteracy. Japan, which less than a century before 
had been one of the most illiterate countries, by 19^5 had the' 
lowest percentage of illiteracy in the whole worhl— namely, 
I per cent. 
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In contrast to this, their neighbours, where Catholicism had 
been prominent for centuries— namely, the Philippines-^still 
had 35 per cent, illiteracy, while Mexico, one of the most pro- 
gressive Latin-Amcrican countries, had to cope with 45 per 
cent, illiteracy, in spite of the enormous efforts of her Govern- 
ments. Brazil, the largest South American country, in 1939 
had more than 60 per cent., coming third in illiteracy to the 
Nctherland East Indies, with 97 per cent., and British India 
with 90 per cent, 

In tills state of affairs the Church is allied with diose ele- 
ments of a .social and economic nature whose interest it is to 
maintain the status quo as long as possible — or at least 
witli as little change as possible. An illiterate populace gives 
tremendous force to Catholicism, enabling it to dominate 
the internal and external conduct of Latin America as a 
whole. 

Although Latin America is completely under the spell of 
the Catholic Church, this does not mean that there are no 
forces which work against its spiritual dominion. On the con- 
trary, more dian one explosion has taken place in which the 
hostile forces involved gave no (juartcr to their enemies. The 
leading country against the dommion of the Catholic Church 
in Latin America has been, and still is, Mexico. There the 
Church, which for centuries exercised a stranglehold on all 
forms of life, was comj^elJed, in the decades between the two 
world wars, to take a less prominent part and to coniine its 
activities to the purely religious held. Its monopoly in educa- 
tion and culture, and its enormous wealth, were forcibly taken 
from it. The Mexican progressive forces, in fact, did exactly 
what the Spanish Republic did a few years later. As in the 
case of Spain, the Catholic Church reacted by starting a most 
destructive Civil War, which tore the country for several years, 
marking the third decade of this century (1920-30) with 
risings, mutinies, and assassinations, engineered by Catholic 
generals, priests, and laymen against the legal Governments, 
some members of religious Orders going so far as to incite 
lay Catholics to kill the head of the Republic, an incitement 
wnich bore fruit when a most devout member of the Church, 
after direct instigation by the Mother Superior of a Convent, 
murdered the Mexican President, General Alvaro Obregon 
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(July 17, 1928) ‘ ; while in the foreign field the Chureh did 
not hesitate to invoke tlie intervention of the U.S.A, 

The influence of the American Hierarchy and the pressure 
of the American oil companies expropriated by the Mexican 
Government together were so strong that at one moment the 
U.S.A. seriously considered intervening, under the pretext of 
annual manoeuvres at the Mexican border, and war corre< 
^ndents were warned to be in readiness. The alliance of the 
uatholic Church and the North American oil concerns, both 
of whom had great wealth to defend in Mexican territory,' 
almost succeed^. This campaign continued, although with 
less virulence and good luck, until the first term of President 
Roosevelt. 

The Vatican's attempts to enlist foreign secular help to crush 
the Mexican Secular Government were in vain, as Roosevelt 
was convinced that he could not interfere in the intern^ 
affairs of Mexico without alarming the already suspicious 
Latin-Amctican countries and thus imperilling his ^‘Good 
Neighbour” policy. Accordingly the Vatican, on the return of 
Cardinal Pacelli from his American tour in 1936, resorted to 
the only means left— the initiadon of a Catholic authoritarian 
political movement in Mexico. 

The movement came into the open in 1937, under the name 
of La Union Naclonal Sinarqulsta, later called Sinarquism. 
It was a mixture of Catholic dictatorship on die model of 
Franco's, of Fascism, Nazism, and the Ku-Klux-Klan. It had a 
sixteen-point programme. It openly declared war on democracy 
and all other enemies of the Catholic Church, and had as its 
main object the restoradon of the Catholic Churcli to its 
former power. 

Its members were mosdy devout Catholics, amongst whom 
were priests and even bishops, and it was soon recognized as 

* The new Preaident had been elected on July 1, 1928. He was murdered 
the day following his declaration that the Chuiw had to be blamed for the 
Civil War, Ex-Preaident Calles himself went to question the murdererj who 
declared diat he was made to take die Preudentrs life by ^'Christ our Lord, 
in order that religion may prevail in Mexico.” To numerous American 
Pressmen the murderer stated : ”I killed General Obregon because he was 
the inidntor of the persecudon of the Catholic Churui.” At his trial he 
confessed that the Mother Superior of the Convent of Esplrito Santo had 
"inspired” his crime. 
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"the most dangerous Fascist movement in Latin America" — 
so much so that even Catholic papers declared that “i£ Sinar- 
c^uism succeeded in its purpose of increasing its numbers con- 
siderably, there is real danger of civil war" (fhe Commonweal 
and Catholic^ Hcmld, August 4, 1944). By i 943‘'4 it was 
reckoned tliat it had between a million and one and a half 
million members. 

The movement, it should be noted, sprang up at the same 
time as Father Coughlin was preparing the ground for a 
similar movement in the U.S.A. Simultaneously, in practically 
all the other Latin-American countries, Fascist and semi- 
Fascist movements were being created in imitation of their 
European counterparts; and the Civil War in Spain was pro- 
ceeding on its fateful course. 

This Totalitarianism, unlike that which had previouriy 
characterized Latin-American political life, had taken definite 
shape and an ideological formula with startling abruptness. 
The sudden wave of Catholic-Fascist Authoritarianism sweep- 
ing America from South to North was no mere coincidence; 
it was but the extension of the policy which the Catholic 
Church had been pursuing in Europe. 

This system of Catholic Totalitarianism, extending from the 
Argentine to die U.S.A. , was to render great service to the 
Vatican’s world policy before, and above all during, the Second 
World War. For all these countries, being under die same 
central spiritual direction, had to support a given policy — 
namely, diat promulgated by the Vadcan. Thus, as before the 
war, the policy of Catholic American Authoritarianism was 
one of sympatliy with the Fascist countries of Europe, so with 
the outbreak of the war their affinity with Fascism increased, 
Their help did not remain only theoredcal, but passed into the 
field of practical politics. 

The Catholic Church, during the first two years of the 
Second World War, supported Fascism and thus direedy and 
indirectly saw to it diat forces outside Europe— in this case in 
the Americas— did not impede the establishment of an authori- 
tarian Europe. To achieve tills purpose it managed in such a 
way that diose American elements which wanted to help the 
Western democracies should not fulfil their aims. 

An Isolationist campaign was started throughout the Western 
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hemisphere, the main purpose of which was to let Europe 
solve its own problems. It was believed that, as Nazism and 
Fascism had the upper hand, they would win the war, This 
American Isolationism, which was to a certain extent natural 
enough, was advocated by various sections of Latin and North 
American society very little concerned witli religion, and was 
cnOTmously strengthened by tlie weight of the Catholic 
church. 

In fact, the case hir American Isolationism was expounded 
by Catholics—this not only in Latin America, but significantly 
enough in the U.S.A. as well, Catliolicism became the very 
backbone of Isolationism. Suffice it to give a few examples. 

The Jesuit magazine America, on July 19, 1940, amongst 
other things, declared ; — 

Is it the fixed purjwse of the President , . , to bring this country 
into an undeclared war against Germany and Italy P As the Arch* 
bishop of Cincinnati has said, we have no moiral justification for making ^ 
war against nations. ... It is no part of our duty to prepare armaments 
to be used in England’s aid. 

The centre of Cadiolic Isolationism was Fatlier Coughlin, 
who, talking about Nazi Germany, said : •— 

Perhaps, nothing is ^ater proof of the rottenness of the *'empire- 
syfiton” diaa that one single unified, clean-living people, fired by an ideal 
to liberate the world once and for all from an orientalist gold-debt 
slave system of finance, can march tireless over nation after nation, 
and bring two great empires to their knees. 

He went even tardier, and in Social Justice declared;— 

Great Britain is doomed and should be doomed. There is no danw 
of Hitler threatening the U.S. We should build armaments for me 

S of crushing Soviet Russia, in co-operadon with the Christian 
rian States : Italy, Germany, Spain, and Portugal (quoted by 
League of Hamm Rights Bulletin, Cleveland, Ohio). 

This, in a nutshell, was the main purpose of American 
Isolationism— whether of the North or SouUi American brand 
■—as supported by Catholic extremists. The American 
Hiwarcliy, at a time when Hitler was marching from one 
military success to another, raised the slogan “Leave Europe to 
God,” and several dignitaries, inclurung Mgr. Duffy, of 
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Buifalo, went so far as to declare that if the U.S.A. should 
ever b^ome an ally of Soviet Russia they would publicly ask 
Catholic soldiers to refuse to fight. 

In the U.S.A. this sort of Isolationism was silenced by Pearl 
Harbour in December 1941, but in Latin America it per- 
sisted until almost the very end of the war. It diminished only 
after the Vatican had openly sided witli the Western Powers 
and when the U.S.A. brought pressure to bear upon the Soutli 
American States, who by me end of 1944, or spring of 1945, 
hastened to declare war on the Axis. 

With the defeat of Fascism in Europe, Catliolic Authori- 
tari^ism in the Americas, although not as blatant as in the 
heyday of Mussolini and Hitler, was, nevertheless, as active as 
ever. This especially widi regard to Latin America, where tlie 
various Fascist and scmi-Fascist movements, subdued for onlv 
a short while, openly resumed their activities, in unison witn 
the last Citadel of Catholic Fascism in Europe— namely. 
Franco’s Spain. 

We have already mentioned the plan for tlie creation of a 
Latin bloc under tnc aegis of Hitler’s New Order. The heir of 
such a plan during the last years of the Second World War 
automatically became Spanisn Fascism, wliich, incidentally, 
had entertained similar ideas since its very creation. This 
scheme was mainly directed to Latin America, and in th^e 
dawn of peace it once more became active. The impetus it 
received was not drawn from native sources alone, but from 
the great idea of a Spanish-Latin bloc, linked and directed by 
the Ibei'ian Fasdsm of Franco. 

The chief plan of this surviving Fascism in Latin America 
was that of merging all Nazi-rascist-FalaMist movements 
throughout Central and South America. This activity was 
carried out mainly through Franco’s Falange Exterior and the 
various other diplomatic and cultural organizations in America, 
whose task became that of linking the Spanish Falange, the 
Portuguese Legiao in the Iberian Peninsula, and the Latin 
Fascist movements in America, The Falang^ in Cuba, for in- 
stance, was linked up with Mexican Sinarquismo and with the 
coups d itat which in Argentina, and then in Brazil, followed 
the end of the Second World War. 

In the last-named country President Vargas was thrown oul 
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of office by General Goes Montciro, who, during the war, was 
so openly pro-Nazi Germany and so keen a supporter of 
Fascism diat when Brazil finally joined the Allies he had 
to “resign” from the post of Commander-in-Chief of the 
Brazilian Army, 

To show how the Vatican was beliind this trend in Brazil, 
suffice it to say tliat it went so far as to excommunicate a 
Catholic bishop : — 

I was excommunicated [said the Bishem] for my exposure of die 
Hispanidad movement in the Brazilian See and in other American 
countries. Hispanidad is the Faiange in action. 

In the organization were representatives of the Spanish and Form- 
ouese Fasdst Parties, the Legiao and the Faiange, The leader of 
die organization in Brazil was Ramon Cuesta, the Spanish Ambas- 
sador, who directed all Falangist activities in South America from 
Rio de Janeiro. Cuesta maintained contact with the whole of America, 
o^nizlng a movement aimed at the creation of Franco's Iberian 
"i^pirc." Political Imperialism is tryii^ to survive in the Americas 
under the leadership of the Vatican and Franco.^ 

Spanish-CatholioSouth-American Fascism had tlie control 
of a string of seven in^ortant and a dozen minor newspapers 
in Havana, Bogota, Quito, Mexico, Santiago, Caracas, and 
Panama. 

By October 1945 the “Latin bloc” had started to move as 
a well-organized Catholic Fascist movement, closely linking 
continent with continent. In the years following the Second 
World War the Catholicity of Latin America was stressed 
more enerjgctically than ever before both by tlie Church and 
by the various Governments, with the result that the Vatican’s 
influence continued to grow rapidly. This caused Catholic 
social doctrines siippgrting Authoritarianism to be embodied 
in the legislation of the countries concerned. The fallowing 
examples are typical : The Brazilian Parliament decreed that 
a speech delivered in Rio de Jandro in 193A by Pius XII, when 
P^al delegate, should be written on a oronze plaque and 
affixed to the wall of the Chamber (September 1946)* The 
new Constitution of Brazil officially made Catholicism the 
State religion, at the same time prohibiting divorce and 
making it compulsory that the name of God be invoked in the 

1 Mgr. C. Duarte Costa, Rio de Janeiro, July 15^5. 
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preamble of tlic Constitution (August-September 1946). The 
new President of Colombia, immediately after his election, 
hastened to express his “determination” to govern only accord- 
ing to the jirinciples of the Papal encyclicfls (August 19^6)— 
the same principles, the reader should remember, as had dcch 
adopted by hwssolini, Franco, Salazar, and other Fascist 
dictators. 

What was the intention of all this plotting to unite Catholic 
Spain, Portugal, and all the Central ana South American 
countries into a racial, religious, and linguistic authoritarian 
unitP Was it meant as a reaction to the predominance of 
Protestant U.S.A. in the Western hemisphere, of England and, 
above all, Soviet Russia in Europe P Or was it but the first 
Step in die post-Sccond-World-War period leading to the 
resurrection of a pugnacious Fascism? Only the future will 
tell. The fact that it existed and that it oecame so active 
immediately after Fascism was defeated in Europe shows that 
the real motive behind it all was that the Vatican had resumed 
in earnest its great plan of organizing Catholic Authoritarian- 
ism in die Western nemisphere to counterbalance, in due dme, 
a revolutionary Europe. 

It is evident, therefore, that the Catholic Church, by direct- 
ing a given political trend towards an international issue— 
e.g., the present case, the Abyssinian War, Spanish Civil 
and Second World War— can influence the course of 
events on a continental, indeed on a global, scale and exert 
pressure on great countries who consider it useful to align the 
Church's friendship on dicir side. 

In this case the Vatican had at its disposal, for use as an 
instrument in world and domestic policy within more 
than one country, all the Cadiolic Churemes on the American 
Condnent. These it employed to bargain with Roosevelt in the 
attempt to keep the U.S.A. and Latm America out of the vrar 
and to make the Allies check Soviet Russia and Communism 
in Europe. In short, the Vatican steered American Catholicism 
on a set path in order to strengthen its policy in Europe against 
Soviet Russia and against the spreading of the Socialist 
ideology while at the same dme suppordng Right-wing 
Authoritarianism wherever possible. 

South and Central America, however, would lose much of 
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their importance as Catholic countries and, above all, as bar- 
gaining weight used by the Vatican in the held o£ international 
politics if they were not guided by the leading country of the 
American Continent, the U.S.A, For the U.S.A. has all the 
appearances of niaintaining its position as one of the most 
powerful countries — ^i£ not of becoming the most powerful 
country—of the world. 

This is due, not only to its territorial greatness or to the 
number of its inhabitants, but, above all, to its economic and 
financial strength. As economic and financial strength auto- 
matically import political strength, it is easy to see that the 
dominating Church in the U.S.A. would greatly benefit abroad 
by the immense prestige of an all-powerful nation. This, in 
turn, would make it easier for that Church to furtlicr its 
spiritual interest. The Vatican designs to conquer the U.S.A., 
not only as such, but also as the leader of the Americas and 
the potential leader of American Catholicism, 

when contemplating the strides being made by the Catholic 
Church in the U.S.A., and keeping in mind this scheme em- 
bracing tlie whole Continent, it is easy to see the important 
place of Latin America. Latin America will simply reinforce 
the dynamism of U.S.A, Catholicism. This, in turn, will im- 
part vitality to the rather easy-going Catliolicism of South 
America by introducing not merely a Nortli American Catholic 
policy, but a Continental American Catholic policy to con- 
front inter-Continental issues. That is the real pivot on which 
the Vatican’s policy towards the U.S.A. revolves. 

By creating a powerful Catholicism within the U.S.A. aim- 
ing eventually to conquer the country, the Catholic Church is 
attempting to align tlie whole American Continent in a power- 
ful Catholic bloc, to countcr-oppose not only a semi-Athelst 
and revolutionaiy Europe, but also a fermenting and restless 
Asia. For it is there that tlie two great forces, economic and 
ideological, ultimately will clash. These forces, represented in 
the eyes of the Catholic Church by Soviet Russia and Com- 
munism on the one hand, and by tnc Western Powers, led by 
the U.S.A., on the other hand, had already begun an unofficial 
war decades before the outbreak of the two world wars, 

The conflict in the years to come will assume a more acute 
form, and as the Catholic Church has great interests in Atia, 
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it follows that it will befriend any Power hostile to Russia 

long-range policy has been slowly 
unfoldjng itsdf, especially since the beginning of the posi- 
Second World War, and has been based on friendship witli 
an expanding U.S.A, 

• Vatican’s ^Ucy in Asia, although based on the 
furtherance of Catholicism, was strongly influenced, in the 
period between the two world wars, by the general policy of 
die Catholic Church in Europe, It favourco any individual, 
movement, or nation ready to make an alliance with it ami to 
grant it privileges and help in lighting the common enemy— 
Bolshevism. 

This policy was initiated in Asia in the years following the 
First World War, when the Catholic Cliurch, which pre- 
viously had merely tried to expand, looked for non-religious 
Allies to cc^c with the Red bogy it Iiad already encountered 
in Europe. For the geographical proximity of Soviet Russia to 
such huge human conglomeratLons as Japan, China, and India, 
and the awakening of the Asiatic people to the spreading 
Bolshevik ideology, had begun to alarm die various elements 
whose interests lay in the checking of such a danger. 

The nation wliich above all omers could become a useful 
partner to the Catholic Church was Japan. This owing to the 
following factors. First, Japan was an independent country, 
capable of an independent domestic and foreign policy* 
Secondly, it was clear that Japan intended to expand over 
Cliina, where the Catholic Church had interests to protect. 
Thirdly, Japan was the natural enemy of Russia, especially 
since the Red Revolution. 

This last factor was of paramount importance to the creation 
of good relations between the Vatican and Japan, for it meant 
that both, dreading the same enemy— the one for racial, 
economic, and political, the other for ioeological and religious, 
reasons— had common ground on which to collaborate in 
A^a. 

Such collaboration began when, following Japan’s first 
aggression in Manchuria in 1931, die Vatican noticed with 
pleasure that the Japanese in die newly occupied territories 
were making it their chief task ruthlessly to stamp out Bol- 
shevism. This was of the greatest importance from the 
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Vatican’s viewpoint, for the existence of Chinese Communist 
bands roaming about chaotic China had meanwhile brought 
the Bolshevik menace in Asia nearer than ever. 

From that time onwards the Vatican’s intercourse with 
Japan— which oiHcially dated back as far as 1919, when an 
Apostolic Delegation was first created in Tokyo— became more 
and more cordial, especially since the Japanese territorial 
expansion and the consolidation of that peculiar brand of 
Japanese Authoritarianism at home. 

It may have been coincidence, but it should be noted that 
the relationship between the Vatican and Japan became closer 
at the beginning of the fourth decade of the century, when 
Fascism and Nazism were consolidating themselves in Europe 
and the Pope had begun his first great campaign against 
Bolshevism, and Japan set about liquidating the Uberd and 
democratic forces in Japan itself, while committing its first 
aggression against Manchuria. 

This friendship continued to improve, especially when a 
full-scale war' began, in 1936, between Japan and China and 
the Japanese gained control of vast regions in its neighbour’s 
country. It was strengthened when Nazi Germany and Japan 
drew up an inter-continental plan and signea the Anti- 
Comintern Pact (1936), thanks to which the arch-enemy 
of both— namely, Soviet Russia— was closed in from the East 
and the West by these two formidable countries. 

In the eyes of the Catholic Church, Japan was to be the 
Germany of the East, the destroyer of Bolshevism in Asia and 
the mortal enemy of Soviet Russia. 

Japan was not slow in realizing the usefulness of the Catholic 
Church, and when she overran vast Chinese territories she 
gave promises to respect Catholic missions and even grant 
them privileges when possible. 

The Cathmic Church, on the other hand, to ingratiate her- 
self with the Japanese overlords, went very far, even in matters 
of religious and moral principles. Such an attitude was most 
remarkable, especially when the Japanese rulers, to enhance 
the Authoritarianism of a country ready to declare war on the 
West, passed a law declaring that all Japanese subjects had to 
^y homage to the Mikado. This naturally affected the 120,000 
Catholics in Japan, and the Vatican at first objected to it, 
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Stating that it was contrary to the doctrines of Catholicism. 
But its protests were short-lived and it soon consented, having 
forgotten the early Christians who died just because they 
refused to obey laws such as this one/ 

When the Second World War broke out the Vatican and 
Japan {hew still closer, for the Catholic Church was hoping 
that the policy of the Anti-Comintern Pact would at last yield 
results. But when Hitler struck a^nst Russia the joy of the 
Vatican was only half what it might have been; for Japan, 
instead of attacking from the East, as had been hoped, 
followed a plan of her own and hit at Pearl Harbour, thus 
drawing the U.S.A, into the war. 

The Vatican, however, making the best of the situation, was 
soon consoled by the incredible advances of Japan in the East. 
It seemed as if, after all, the partners of the Anti-Comintern 
Pact would win tlie war. By 1942 Hitler was at the gates of 
Moscow, Leningrad, and Stalingrad, while Japan had occupied 
Singapore, Hong Kong, and overrun immense territories. 

It was at this moment, when Nazi Germany and Japan 
seemed victorious, Russia prostrated, and the Western Powers 
on the brink of d^eat, that the Vatican established diplomatic 
relations with Tokyo (March 1942). *'The establishment of 
friendly relations and 01 direct contact between Japan and the 
Vatican assumes a particular significance,’* dedared, at that 
time, the Japanese Foreign Minister. The “particular signi- 
ficance*’ was duly noticed in Washington and Moscow. On 
representations from President Roosevelt the Vatican pointed 
out that the Catholic Church had its spiritual interests to 
consider. Many Catholic soldiers had fallen prisoners, 
numerous Catholic missions were in territories occupied by 
the Japanese, and the Philippines were more than 9 per cent. 
Catholic. Above all, the Vatican was neutral; therefore its duty 

^ After die defeat of Japan, the Americans in occupadon ordered the 
Japanese Government to forbid Shintoism, with its religious worship of the 
Emperor, (It is dgnificant that two of General MacArthui's advisers were 
Jesuts: one a rector, and the other a Professor of Law at the Catholic 
Univerdty of Tokyo.) This move was warmly received at the Vatican, where 
great hopes were entertained (1945-1946) about the progress that would \k 
made by Catholicism, espccialiy when rumours about me impending con- 
version to Christianity of the Mikado were echoed by the world Press 
(spring, 1946). In July 1946, Japan’s former Foreign Minister, M. Yosukc 
Matsuoka, charged as a war cnminal, became a Catliolic. 
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was to improve the already excellent relationship which had 
existed during the previous ten years (that is, since the first 
Japanese attadt on Manchuria, 1931J. 

One o£ the main reasons for me continual scurrying of 
Myron Taylor to the Vatican was the intimate friendship 
between Rome and Tokyo, and more than once the otherwise 
cordial rclationsliip of Pius XII and Roosevelt was marred by 
this fact. Such was the case, for instance, when Portugal was 
on the brink of declaring war on Japan because the latter had 
refused to evacuate Timor (October 1943), and the Vatican 
exercised its influence on Catholic Salazar and persuaded him 
to remain neutral. This impeded the plans of the Allies, who 
anxiously awaited Portuguese participation because of the naval 
bases wriich her entry would have put at their disposal for 
fighting the serious menace of the ‘‘U”-Doats. As a compromise, 
Salazar leased tlie Azores to the Western Powers, after Roose< 
velt had brought pressure to bear upon Portugal through the 
Vatican. 

Japan, as promised, treated the Catholic Church vwth 
special consideration as regards its missions. To quote a typical 
instance, while Protestants were interned or imprisoned, 
Catholic priests and nuns were left free and even helped. In 
1944, in the Philippines alone, there were 528 Protestant 
missionaries interned, 130 in China, and 10 in Japan 
(Presbyterian Chmch Times, October 28, 1944), while, to quote 
tile magazine America, of January 8, 1944 ; “Eighty per cent, 
to 90 per cent, of our priests, nuns, and brothers (Catholics) 
in the Orient have remained at their posts. Their number is 
about 7,500. The remaining 10 per cent, most of them 
American, were allowed to return home in safety.” 

But the eventual defeat in the West spelled defeat in the 
East. Nazi Germany’s capitulation meant Japan’s capitulation. 
Left alone, batterca by me power of the U.S.A., shattered by 
the first atomic bomb which pulverized Hiroshima, then 
attacked by Soviet Russia (August 9, I945)> she finally sued 
for peace. 

The bastion against Bolshevism and Soviet Russia, which 
the Vatican had hoped would save Asia, had crumbled in 
the East as the bastion of Nazi Germany had fallen a few 
months before in the West. The failure of a policy on two 
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continents completed the failure of the Vatican’s world policy. 
So far as the rather strained relationship between the Vatican 
and China is concerned, ironically enough it became more 
cordial after Rome had established diplomatic relations with 
Japan, this cliieily due to the fact that the Chinese Govern- 
ment,, as soon as the Vatican<Tokyo exchange of diplomats 
was effected, took steps to see that regular dijnomatic contacts 
should likewise be established between her and Rome. 

The Vatican put forward endless objections, which, how- 
ever, were overruled when tlie American Hierarchy, and, 
above all, Washington, pointed out that it would be in the 
general interests of the Catholic Church in China and in the 
U.S.A. to incur the momentary displeasure of Japan by 
exchanging representatives with Chunking. It was thus that in 
June 1942 the first Chinese Minister was appointed to the 
Vatican. Although this was done more to appease the U.SAi. 
than for anything dse (Cliina, in the eyes of the Vatican, 
being merely a part of the great policy it was conducting 
with regard to Germany in Europe and Japan in Asia), 
the possibility of a G^man-Japanese defeat played no 
mean part in the Vatican’s decision to take such a step. 
For the Catholic Church had to consider the interests of 
well over 3,000,000 Catholics scattered in Chinese regions and 
of a comparatively flourishing young Church which, by the 
end of the Second World War, comprised 4,000 priests, 12,000 
sisters and brothers, and a lay staff of about 100,000, made im 
mainly o£ teachers, doctors, and catechists. These staffed 7 m 
hospitals and 744 dispensaries, which gave treatment to over 
10,000,000 patients. In addition there were 450 orphanages, 
which cared for 30,000 orphans and 60,000 infants, while 
Catholic schools had over half a million pupils. All this 
was scattered over 33,000 missionary stations. 

Moreover, the Catholic Churdi, after the First World War, 
had begun a drive to establish a native hierarchy, and by the 
end of the Second World War had succeeded in assigning 
to various Chinese dioceses more native bishops than there 
were in any other non-Western country,^ Such a policy, 
which it had adopted with regard to its missions in 

Mn the Vadcon elected the first Chinese cardinal, thus endowing 
China's clergy with a Chinese Primate. 
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Africa and Asia— namely, the creation of native hierarchies 
and priesthoods— assumed particular meaning in China. It was 
thought that thereby not only could the brand of ^‘foreign*’ as 
applied to the Catholic Church be overcome, but the spreading 
of the Bolshevik ideology amongst the CWnesc masses, and 
even Chinese Christians, could best be combated, This was one 
of the common grounds on which the Vatican and Chiang- 
Kai-Shek rcachea an early understanding, although considera- 
tions of a more far-reaching policy in Asia prevented a closer 
relationship between the Catholic Church and the Chinese 
Government. 

With the turning tide of war, however, the Vatican and 
Chiang-Kai-Shek co-operated even more closely, and tlic former 
—once it was certain that there was no hope of a Japanese 
victory— began ostensibly to court the Chinese Generalissimo. 
This, not only to safeguard the Church's interests in China, 
but, above all, because, with the disappearance of the and- 
Communist Japanese Army, the only instrument left in Asia 
for checking Bolshevism was tlie Chinese Army under Chiang- 
Kai-Shek.' 

It was thus that with the final defeat of Japan the Catholic 
Church found itself on friendly terms with the Chinese 
Government, which, long before me Japanese armies in China 
had officially surrendered, began a grandnscale campaign 
against the Chinese Communist armies m the nortli. 

Such was the policy which, in addidon to fitting in har- 
moniously with tne general plan of the Vatican and running 
parallel with that of the U,S.A., linked, in a bond of 
common interest of national, economic, and religious character, 
the Chinese Government of Chiang-Kai-Shek, the U.S.A., with 
her great commercial interests in Asia, and the Catholic 
Chu^, bent on safe^arding its spiritual conquests; all three 
being united in checking, ana eventually attempting to destroy, 
the menace of an ideology iiumical to their interests. 

^ These friendly reladoos were consolidated bjL the Pope's of&dal appunt- 
ment of a Papal nundo to China (July in place of the Apostolic 
Delegate who. until dien, had been attachra to the Chinese Government 
without dlplomade status. 
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CONCLUSION 

Thus wc have come to the end of our survey dealing with the 
r 61 c played by the Catholic Church in the modern world. We 
have examined almost half a century of its influence on all 
major nations, the part it played before and during the two 
world wars which have shalcen mankind within the brief 
‘period of three decades, and its contribution to the rise and 
establishment of Fascism. No one will lightly dismiss the 
responsibility which the Cadiolic Church must bear for the 
iixmassc in which the nations have come to find themselves. 

Enormous forces extraneous to religion in general and to 
Catholicism in pardcular have been the main promoters of 
the gigantic economic, social, and political earthquakes which 
have Miakcn the first half of the twentieth century. This, how- 
ever, does not acquit the Cadiolic Church of the neavy Censure 
whi^ history will pass upon it. 

Its influence has been. felt practically all over the jilanet, 
although we have here examined mainly the relationship 
which existed between it and the major nations widi which 
it came into conflict. We have left untouched many countries 
where the Catholic Church has establislicd its spiritual 
dominion, either through direct intervention — such as the 
numerous South American Republics, Salazar’s Portugal 
(where a Catholic dictatorship ruled from one world war to 
the second), and De Valera’s Eire. Wc have passed by the 
more subtle means employed in the case of Great Britain and 
her Empire, where, by 1945, there were about 14,000,000 
Catholics. 

Nor have we stressed its religious and political penetration 
in countries such as India, whve by the end of the Second 
World War it had already begun to organize a very promising 
native clergy and hierarchy.^ 

> 5,410 priests, over two-Alrds o( whom were Indians (3,650). The /esults 
contributed with B univeruriea, ^6 high schools, thousands of elementary 
schools, and dozens of seminaries, to a country In which the Ca^olic 
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Wc have not described its missionary work, carried out with 
tlie greatest zeal, in the numerous Pacific Islands; its growth 
in New Zealand and in Australia, whose Prime Minister at 
the time of Japan's surrender was a Catholic; nor its activities 
embracing the whole African Continent. To examine them all 
would certainly require another volume. But the^ survey 
we have made of the Catholic Church’s efforts to ensure its 
^iritual predominance in the world should be sufficient to 
force any thinking person to conclude that Catholicism to-day 
is a factor of capital importance. In its hands lies the power 
to influence the course of events in non-religious fields, where 
the great majority of people are inclined to believe that the 
Catholic Church is entirely powerless. 

What has emerged clearly is that the Catholic Church has 
endeavoured, as in past centuries, to hamper as far as lies in 
its power the progressive forces of our century. Its main policy 
is to maintain the status quo in all spheres of life, even those 
not directly connected wim religion. 

Apart from indicting everytWg that is contrary or even 
neutral to its own standpoint, the main instrument of this 
general policy is alliance with reactionary forces whose o^ect 
IS similar to its own— that is, to maintain a state of airairs 
which is no longer consonant with the necessities of the 
changing times, 'fliis strategy and these tactics, which stretch 
through decades and work on all five continents, have one 
^ngle fundamental purpose : the maintenance and furtherance 
of the spiritual dooumon of Catholicism In modern society 
and throughout the world. 

If this ambition were limited to the purely religious sphere 
it would still be objectionable on moral and practical grounds, 
and it would be the task of non-Catholic Christian denomina- 
tions and all non-Christian religions to resist it. But, 
unfortunately, it knows no such limits. For we have already 
seen the utter impossibility of the Catholic Church remaining 
within the religious field. Its religious principles of necessity 
bring it into eUiical, sodal, cultural, economic, and political 
spheres. Here it tries to impose a mode of life which very often 

Indians formed just over i per cent, of the total population (within uxty 
years the Catholic population of India had increased from i, 31 3450 to 
5,090,400 in 1947). 
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is alien to a society preoccupied with the soludcai of vital 
problems which should not be interfered with by religion — 
DC it the Catholic or any other. 

This characteristic, so much more developed in the Catholic 
Church than in any other religious denomination, is therefore 
very ddngerous. It is bound to affect millions of people and, 
indeed, whole nations, who are not concerned with religious 
matters; or, rather, wJio are concerned with them only when 
dealing with affairs of the Church, whose bounds arc strictly 
defined. As a result, the Catholic Church, in order to attain 
its main goal, has to ally itself with certain non-religious forces 
and to fight certain others, thus entering social, economic, and 
political struggles in which Catholics and non-Catholics, 
religious pco^c, and Atheists alike ultimately arc involved. 

This has happened in past centuries; it has happened 
during the first half of our century; and, unfortunately, it will 
happen in the years to come. To expect the Catholic Church 
to forgo meddling in social and political affairs is to expect 
such a profound change in its inner structure as would uter 
Catholicism entirely. 

The spirit which moves the Catholic Church, the found- 
ations on which it is built, its methods permitting everything 
that furthers its spiritual dominion, its immediate and ultimate 
goals — all these and numerous other factors make the Catholic 
Church a ruthless and persistent enemy of our century and 
all that individuals and nations are labouring and sweating to 
attain. The r 61 e played by the Catholic Church from tlie close 
of the last century up to the end of the Second World War 
(1945) proves this better than words can do. 

If one is to learn from past and recent experience, one must 
therefore beware of the Catholic Church in the years to come. 
It will strive once more to interfere with the hves of nations 
as it has interfered with them in the past. We have evidence 
of diis from the fact that, immediatdy the Second World War 
was over, Cathc^ic parties were created everywhere. These 
began to meddle in national and international politics, exhibit- 
ing those tendencies, aims, and political tactics ^aracteristic 
of their prc-Fascist, pre-Nazi forerunners. They have allied 
themselves with the most uncompromising economic and social 
elements, representing Conservatism. They are hampering 
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the harmonious working of parties which the Church consid^ 
hostile to Catholic doctrines— i.e. Socialism and Communism, 
Before the year 19^5 was over, Catholic jparties had again 
proved, as already related, that they were following the old 
path and had learned nothing. 

Since then the unmistakable hand of the Catholic Church 
has been seen in the political life of post-war Europe and the 
world, the same hand which helped tlie rise of dictatorships 
between the two world wars, The Vatican had turned a new 
leaf in its political life. With the dawn of a post-war world it 
had eagerly r&entercd the arena of European and world politics 
with uie same determination to further its religious aims 
through political instruments. It is ready again to ally itself 
with those elements which have in common with it a desire 
to preserve certain institutions and fight certain others. 

, The Catholic Church is an organization almost two thousand 
years old, and although the last crisis it has gone through has 
certainly been one of the worst it has ever suffered, yet 
age-long experience has taught it to be ready for the next 
round, which will be fouglit in the coming decades. 

Although it has resurrected rame old political instruments, 
being a master of tactics, it will conform its methods to the 
changed times and new situation. One thing it will never 
change, and that is its fixed and ultimate goaf: to further its 
spiritual dominion over society in all parts of the world. 

With the dawning of the new, uneasy Peace after the Second 
World War^ the Catholic Church was ruling the impressive 
number of 1,334 dioceses spread over all five continents, “ 
cemented by a mystical body comprising hundreds of thou- 
sands of rclimous leaders, governing about 380,000,000 nominal 
Catholics following the lead of tlieir Supreme Ruler, the Pope. 

Whether one likes it or not, the Catholic Church is a force 
of the first magnirndc, not only in the purely spiritual field, 
but also in the sodal and, consequently, political spheres. As 
such it must be reckoned with in any future plan relating to 
national, international, or world issues. 

^ Acoordinff to Vadcan Radio, more than 22,000,000 people died in the 
Second World War. 

^*Thia figure included 10 Patriarchates, 330 metropolitan Sees, 36 Arcli* 
dioceses, 958 Dioceses, 54 Prelatur^ and Abbeys, 328 Vicariates Apostolic, 
128 Pretetures Apostolic, and 13 Missions tut jurist while ecclesiastical areas 
of all kinds totalled 1,852 {Ajintutrio Pontificio, 1945). 
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The world emerged from its second ffcat war obscured by 
gloomy foreboding. Hidden world-wide ethical, sodal, and 
economic counter-currents were preparing to assert them- 
selves and put into reality what they deemed to be the system 
most in harmony with the age and the welfare of the peoples. 
Such forces, unless harmonized by a common aim, might one 
day lead the world to a third catastrophe. 

The Catholic Church will have to play its r&le; but, unfor- 
tunately, it has alfcadp shown that it has started to journev 
along its old path. Will it learn something from what befell 
the world wiui the outbreak of the Second World War, and 


thus search for a solution of the problems besieging the 
twentieth century? Or will it, as in the past, continue to fight 
a relentless, silent, and ruthless battle against a century torn 
by apocalyptic catastrophes, immense problems, and herculean 
tasks? Will it stubbornly desire to hamper the progressive 
spirit which has become the soul of the twentieth century, and, 
by aligning itself with forces of a social, economic, and 
political character, hasten the process of disintegration of an 
already unsettled world? A Third World War, in which whole 
continents would participate (e.g. Soviet Russia versus the 
Americas), would spell irremediable destruction, not only of 
entire peoples, but of ancient insdtudons, of which the 
Catholic Church would certainly be one of the main sufferers. 

The atomic bombs which in a few seconds wiped Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki from the face of the earth and brought Japan 
to her knees should be a warning to all nadons, and to all those 
forces dealing with the future of manldnd, that the methods 
of uncompromising principles of past ages are for ever out-of- 
date. Unless new horizons are opened, new methods devised, 
and a new spirit encouraged, economic systems, social 
doctrines, and political regimes, as well as religious institu- 
tions, will inevitably bring upon themselves and all mankind 
total and final annihilation. The Catholic Church would ^ 


no exception, and, like all other world-wide institutions, it 
should take heed of the warning and, by keeping step with the 
spirit of the twentieth century, try to follow a new road. 
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